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The Purloined Prince. 



CHAPTER I. 

AN ENGLISHMAN AND HIS DOLLARS. 

This, I swore, as I entered one of the 
rouge-et-noir rooms, should be my last visit 
to the Casino, the very last. Already half 
my fortune was gone. I would risk a little 
ot what remained, and then, win or lose, 
would leave Montara for ever. 

All the world knows this town by the 
Mediterranean. Its real name, which, for 
certain reasons, I do not give here, is a 
more familiar one than Montara. It is 
mentioned daily in the newspapers, sung by 
music-hall artists, used as a by-word in the 
streets. Yes, all the world knows the 
gamblers' Mecca — the place of dusky gar- 
dens and subtle perfumes, of sunshine and 
soft winds, of ruin and madness — the beau- 
tiful merry hell made by man. 

Everyday during the past week I, Harry 
Osborne, an Oxford Undergraduate let 
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loose on a holiday, had sat at the Casino 
tables. Always, with curious persistency, 
the luck had gone against me. At first I 
haid put on only trifling stakes. But with 
the gradual increase of the gambling fever 
I had played higher and higher, sometimes 
on a system and sometimes at random, 
with the result that barely five thousand 
remained out of the ten that I had received 
on coming of age a month or two before. 
And even now I was not cured. Having 
converted into cash the last of my holdings 
in stocks and shares, I had brought the 
whole amount with me to the Casino this 
evening, resolved, it is true, to risk only a 
part, yet uneasily conscious that I might be 
weak enough to break the resolve. 

The room was fairly full, but not crowded. 
I glanced around, and then sat down at the 
Rymple Table, so called in memory of 
Lord Rymple's famous attempt to break the 
bank. How his lordship came and played, 
and how his much-vaunted system proved 
as vain as all other systems, are matters of 
history. But the table still stands, with a 
special notice by order of Monsieur Le 
Brun, the Director of the Casino, that there 
and there alone a player may stake as much 
as a hundred thousand francs on a single 
game. And, as I said, it was there that I 
took my seat, unrolled my notes, and pre- 
pared to play rouge'Ct-noir. 
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After watching a short run on red, I 
joined in the game with a thousand francii 
on black. That, and the next stake, also 
on black, I won. Then I doubled on red 
and won again. My good fortune con- 
tinued. At the end of an hour or so, in 
spite of occasional losses, I was twenty 
thousand francs to the good. 

I was preparing to bet still higher with a 
stake of five thousand francs on red, when 
I happened to look up and noticed a girl of 
about nineteen or twenty standing behind 
the croupier. She was an American of the 
best type, with a charming suggestion of 
Irish ancestry in the set ot her head and 
face. My glance was arrested and held for 
a moment, partly in admiration and partly 
because I saw that she was gazing at me 
with an expression of interest. 

I lowered my eyes to proceed with my 
play, but only to realise that this sudden 
glimpse of a very beautiful girl had come 
between me and my proposed bet of 
five thousand francs. A conviction dawned 
in my mind that I had reached the limit 
of success. So strong was it that, dis- 
regarding the " Messieurs^ faites vos jeux^* 
of the croupier, I folded up my roll of notes, 
and rose from the table. 

As I stepped back I again glanced towards 
the girl. And this time I noticed that she 
was in the company of two men. One of 
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them, tall, lean, grey-eyed, hook-nosed, and 
sinister, I recognised at once as Pender Gale, 
the American Consul at Montara. The 
other, short, rotund, and genial to a degree, 
was Monsieur Le Brun himself, the Director 
of the Casino. 

I was muttering to myself, " 'Hm, probably 
the girl is some relation of Pender Gale," 
when someone touched my arm, and said : 

" Ah, Mr. Osborne, you saved five thousand 
francs that time." 

I turned, and recognised a big Irishman 
named Connell, who was staying at the 
same hotel as myself. As I did so, he 
dropped into the seat I had just vacated, 
and added : 

" And now I suppose it's myself will be 
losing it." 

" I hope not," I said, reassuringly. 

I had heard that this man Connell was a 
heavy player, and I decided to wait and see 
how he fared. Merely to wait and see ; 
not to join in the game. 

He counted out five thousand francs and 
placed the sum on red. He lost, and coolly 
prepared to double the stake. Again he 
lost, and again he chose red, his stake being 
now twenty thousand francs. I stepped 
closer to the table, fascinated by the cards. 
Notwithstanding my resolve not to play 
any more, I found myself admitting that 
this would be the time to back red. It was 
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certainly due to win. Should I back it? 
Yes. _ Forgetful of my resolve, forgetful of 
the iron law of equal chances, I hastily 
dragged my notes from the pocket in which 
I had placed them, thinking only one 
thought — that red was due to win, and that 
I should be the biggest fool on earth if I 
did not back it. For how much ? The 
answer was already in my hand. Twenty 
thousand francs — the same stake as Con- 
neH's. His luck and his system should be 
mine, too. 

With a word of apology, I leaned over 
his shoulder and made my stake. I was 
only just in time, for a moment later the 
game began. A succession of small cards 
caused it to be a slow one. But at last it 
ended. Black won, and our stakes were 
swept away. 

" Forty thousand ? " asked Connell, turn- 
ing to me. He had evidently noticed that 
I had duplicated his last stake. 

" Forty thousand it is," I returned in a 
tone of affected confidence, and we pro- 
ceeded to count out the notes. Other ears 
must have caught this remark indicative of 
stirring play, for when I placed my stake 
beside ConnelPs on the red, I saw the girl, 
whose glance had checked me before, draw- 
ing the attention of her companion, Pender 
Gale, the American Consul, to our game. 
Did we intend to break the bank? The 
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American's imperturbable face seemed to 
answer the question with a cynical smile. 
Even M. Le Brun, the hardened observei 
of many a sudden ruin, was interested, and 
seemed to be wondering whether, in the 
event of our winning this time, we would 
fold our notes and silently steal away like 
little men of the let-well-alone degree, or 
would continue to play in the calm conscious- 
ness of millions more behind. 

I turned from my scrutiny of their faces 
to watch the game with a fierce eagerness. 
The gambling fever gripped me more tightly 
than ever, and I was conscious of nothing 
save the colour and value of the cards, and 
the sum at stake. For the fourth time in 
succession black won. The blow was a 
heavy one, and oblivious of all except the 
staggering loss, I could not repress an angry 
exclamation. At this Connell looked up, 
and said : 

''Bad lucky Mr. Osborne. I think I 
shall stop. And you?" 

As he spoke, my glance again swept over 
the trio who were watching us. Le Brun's 
face wore a tentative smile, as if he were 
ready to admit that our loss was his gain, 
but a mere matter of forty thousand francs 
after all. The American's showed callous 
cynicism, which summed up accurately 
enough our limited capital, and was 
simply waiting for all the noughts to be 
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struck off. But the eyes, the deep blue 
eyes, of the girl spoke an encouragement 
that seemed to hold us good for a million 
francs. And this it was that decided me. 

" I shall continue," I replied to Connell, 
with a forced laugh. " Yes, double again. 
Eighty thousand." 

" It is too much," he said, as with 
trembling fingers I began to count out the 
amount. " Take my advice, and stop. It 
is too much." 

There was a suggestion of sympathy, even 
of pity, in hia tone. I resented it. In my 
youthful pride, I asked myself what right 
he had to talk to me like that. It was true 
that my loss was already great. But what 
had that to do with him ? It was presump- 
tion. Why, up to this evening, we had 
exchanged hardly a dozen words. 

" Too much? " I said, with a sneer. " No, 
too little. Red must win now. It shall 
win. This is my stake." 

I thrust forward all the notes I had left. 
The sum, which I knew was more than 
eighty thousand francs, represented all that 
stood between me and utter ruin. But I 
was at the height of my folly. And, besides, 
I intended this desperate throw as a defiance, 
a challenge, to Connell. 

He understood me. After a momentary 
hesitation he also put his remaining notes, 
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which seemed of about the same value as 
mine, on red, saying as he did so, 

" Well, we'll sink or swim together." 

** Pardon me, gentlemen," said the silvery 
voice of Le Brun from the other side of the 
table ; *' but would you be so kind as to 
count your notes. It occurs to me they 
may be above the limit of a hundred 
thousand francs." 

Thus admonished, we went through our 
respective bundles. My fingers trembled, 
and my throat was dry and hot. As I 
finished my calculation, I felt that I would 
[ladly give half the total to draw back. 
»ut it was too late. 

" Mine is ninety-six thousand francs," I 
said to the croupier. 

"And mine just over ninety-three 
thousand," added Connell. 

The croupier checked the figures — slowly 
— so slowly, it appeared to me, that in 
my impatience I cursed him under my 
breath. 

" Correct, gentlemen," he said, when he 
had finished ; " the stakes are accepted on 
red." 

The game began. How it proceeded I 
do not know. I gripped the back of 
Connell's chair, and waited, pulling myself 
together for the result. At last it came. 
Black won by a single point. 

We had sunk. 
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" Bad luck ! " exclaimed Connell, and 
then rose from his seat 

For some moments I stood motionless, 
gazing down at the table. Something in 
my face must have told that I was utterly 
ruined, for, on raising my eyes, I observed 
the American girl lay her hand on Pender 
Gale's arm impulsively, and, after speaking 
some words to him, turn to me with a look 
of deep sympathy. As I moved away, I 
imagined her words, " Oh, he has lost all ! " 
This I imagined ; but my ear caught dis- 
tinctly her companion's reply. 

'< My child, an Englishman and his 
dollars are soon parted." 

It was a dismissal of our ruin as an 
incident of little moment. Yet it did not 
ruffle me. I was callous to insults. In fact, 
I was so enraged with myself, that I even 
justified the words. Connell, however, who 
had also heard the remark, took it in a 
different spirit. He walked round to 
Pender Gale, and snapped out the retort : 

" Yes, and it's the same with a Yankee 
and his manners." 

Connell had the Irishman's ruling passion 
for trouble, and as I looked at the two in a 
dazed way the thought came to me that 
Pender Gale would get the worst of the 
argument and have to eat his words in the 
American fashion — with the skins on. But 
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I did not know then what a terribly subtle 
brain lay behind that cynical face of his. 

The American was beginning a con- 
temptuous reply when Le Brun intervened. 

" Gentlemen, I beg of you," he said. 
" This is scarcely the time or the place for 
a dispute. You will attract attention to 
your niece, Mr. Gale." 

The Consul curbed the cutting remark 
on his lips, and, turning to Le Brun, said : 

" This young gentleman " — indicating 
Connell — "has allowed himself to intrude 
in a private conversation between my niece 
and myself." 

" A conversation that contained an audible 
insult to all English people," rasped Connell 
hotly. 

" But you seem to me to be Irish — very 
Irish," said Pender Gale. " In fact, 
absurdly so." 

" Gentlemen," interposed Le Brun again, 
spreading his hands to denote that no 
apologies were needed if the matter ended 
there. 

" Ton my word, Le Brun," smiled Gale ; 
" I guess 1*11 spare him at your request. 
You've hurt his pocket ; I've only hurt his 
feelings. And yet he seems far more bitter 
against me than against you." 

Connell laughed. 

"That's not bad for a damned, hook- 
nosedi office-seeking Yankee," he said, 
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turning on his heel, and addressing the words 
to me, but sufficiently loudly for the whole 
room to hear. 

" I guess — ," began Gale, his hand 
moving to his hip pocket. 

" I guess," broke in Connell, ** that that 
was a little piece of private conversation 
between this Englishman and myself." 

Again Le Brun interposed. But this 
time there was no need for his services. 
Satisfied with this last Parthian shaft, 
Connell took my arm and walked with me 
towards the door. Like men in an evil 
dream, we found our way through the 
rooms of the Casino. Several persons of 
the money-lending class, disguised as 
smiling benefactors, accosted us ; but we 
shook them off, and swung out into the 
gardens. Then we grasped hands abruptly, 
and separated. 

By now the fever had left me, and I 
felt cold, numbed, weak as water. My one 
thought was that I was ruined, hopelessly 
ruined. Plans for my future, the hopes 
of my people for a brilliant career, the 
prayers of my mother — all now came up 
before my jaded mind to mock me. With 
hope lying dead in my heart, and despair 
raging in my brain, I flung myself out at 
the gate, and took my way to the hotel. 

When I arrived there I drank some 
brandy, and then went to my room and 
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locked myself in. Ruined, hopelessly 
ruined ! That was the situation I had 
to face. The cowardly admission that I 
could not face it was lurking in my mind. 
Mechanically I searched my pockets and 
found that altogether I had some two 
hundred francs in gold and silver. I 
laughed. Two hundred francs ! Would 
that enable me to complete my terms at 
Oxford? Would it start me in one of 
the professions ? Would it do any of the 
things that my lost fortune was to have 
done ? No ; but it would get me back 
to England. 

And then what lay before me ? A pound 
or two a week as a clerk in the City, or 
a junior master in some obscure country 
school. Perhaps not even that. Perhaps 
a deeper poverty, without work, without 
money, save what friends might give me 
in charity. Was it worth while going on, 
mocked by my early ambitions and 
despised by all who knew me? I asked 
myself this question while looking at my 
white set face in the mirror over the dress- 
ing table, and my reflection seemed to 
answer, " No. Better end it all at once ; 
better end it all at once." 

I welcomed the suggestion, and con- 
sidered it calmly. The more I thought, 
the more it seemed to me that suicide 
was the only way. The words,* " There 
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is one way out — only one way," surged 
through my brain, and mastered it. I 
went through the form of reasoning on 
the point, still standing there before the 
mirror. Many other ruined gamblers of 
Montara had taken that way out of their 
difficulties, and they had done so because 
they felt that the terrors of life were greater 
than those of death. I, too, felt this. And, 
therefore, I, too, would take the dark 
desperate way of suicide. There was 
nothing else for it. Because black had 
won — think of it, by a single point — 
because of the merest chance, the remainder 
of my life had become a dark impossibility. 
Yes, nothing else for it. The pistol with 
which I had provided myself as a protec- 
tion against hotel thieves during my holiday 
should serve another purpose. 

The matter was settled. Methodically, 
yet quickly, I made certain preparations. 
First, I destroyed some private letters, and 
put together the rest of my possessions. 
Then I wrote a few words intended as a 
farewell, or an explanation to the world. 
Finally I picked up the pistol, loaded it 
carefully, and, with it in my pocket, walked 
quickly out of the hotel, and on towards 
the Casino gardens. For I had decided 
that the deed should be done there, partly 
because it seemed to me the most fitting 
place in the circumstances, and partly 
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because I had a longing for a last walk, 
a last glance at trees and flowerS| a last 
deep breath of air. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE TWO PISTOLS. 



Ii was late in the evening when I re-entered 
the gardens ; but the Casino was still open, 
and carriages were driving to and from its 
marble steps. For a minute or two I stood 
near, gazing at the brilliantly illuminated 
windows and the stately domes and spires, 
arid listening to the music of the orchestra 
playing within. Then, with a shudder, I 
turned away and hurried down an avenue 
of palms. 

This took me to a remote and thickly- 
planted part of the gardens. As I 
penetrated it, the moon, which had been 
hidden by a bank of clouds, again shone 
out clearly. I paused and looked around 
me. The scene was a very beautiful one. 
Trees and shrubs and flowers, sweet smelling 
and ot semi-tropical character and luxuri- 
ance, were on every side, bright in the 
moonlight. Here and there was the silver 
line of a well kept path, and here and there 
were bold picturesque rocks. The feathery 
palms overhead laid motionless shadows on 
the ground at my feet. All was still with 
the stillness of a quiet happy sleep. 

For a moment life seemed less terriblei 
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and I weakened in my resolution. Again, 
in imagination, I saw the eyes of the 
American girl gazing at me across the 
gambling table on which my life's chances 
had been cast. " Blue eyes, beautiful blue 
eyes, farewell," I murmured, as the dying 
strains of a waltz reached my ears from the 
Casino orchestra ; " there is no summer in 
your depths for me ; I am ruined, hopelessly 
ruined." 

The thought, the words, made my resolu- 
tion strong again. I paused where the 
shadow of one of the rocks blotted out the 
white path, and drew the pistol from my 
pocket. Here I would do the deed ; here, 
with none to see or to stay my hand. I 
closed my eyes, and muttered a prayer. 
Then, with my eyes still closed, perhaps 
because I feared to open them, I raised the 
pistol to my head. 

As I did so, I heard a footstep on the 
path before me. My fingers were already 
pressing on the trigger, but involuntarily I 
relaxed them, and, opening my eyes, saw a 
tall figure advancing quickly towards me. 
As the moonlight fell upon his features, I 
recognised Connell, the man whose luck at 
rouge-et-noir I had followed with such 
disastrous results. Before I could decide 
what to do, he gave a cry, and, making a 
sudden rush forward, seized my hand. 

"Just in time," he said sternly. 
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" What is it to do with you ? " I cried, 
as he wcenched the pistol from me. *^ Why 
did you stop me ? " 

" Quiet !" he exclaimed, " or we shall have 
half the Casino people round us." 

" But why did you stop me ? " I repeated. 
" I know my own business best. YouVe 
no right to interfere." 

" Don't be a fool," he muttered. "You'll 
be grateful to me for this for many a day 
to come." 

" No, no," I returned, with a sob I vainly 
tried to suppress. " I am ruined. What I 
lost this evening was all I had." 

We had stepped out from the shadow, and 
I saw his face more clearly in the moon- 
light. It was that of a man who was 
struggling with a despair of his own. He 
was silent for some moments. Then he said 
slowly, 

" And what I lost was all I had. Yes, I 
too am ruined." 

I looked at him incredulously. 

" It is perfectly true," he said. " And 
what is more, I came to the gardens for the 
same purpose as you. We have both been 
mad. That is your pistol, and — " 

He paused, and then, taking another 
pistol from his pocket, concluded : 

" And this — this is mine." 

" You niean that you — " I began. 

" That I was making for the shadow of 

A 2 
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this rock to blow my brains out when I saw 
you about to do the same thing." 

I stared at him and then at the two 
pistols. He answered my stare with a 
smile and said : 

" It is a serious situation. But there is 
just a touch of humour in it. Don't you 
think so ? " 

" Perhaps," I replied, with an attempt at 
a laugh. " You have saved me, and I have 
saved you." 

" Exactly. When I saw you about to do 
what I myself was contemplating, my 
madness ended, and I realised what a 
foolish act it really was. Yes, I owe you as 
much as you owe me." 

By a mutual impulse we gripped each 
other by the hand. Then, after a short 
silence, in which hope and the love of life 
grew strong again, I said, 

" My madness also is ended." 

** Good," exclaimed Connell. 

The next moment we became aware that 
we were not alone ; for another voice broke 
into the conversation with, 

** Yes, very good." 

We turned round sharply, and saw, 
standing just behind us, a short, rotund, 
pleasant-looking man whom we both recog- 
nised. It was M. Le Brun, the Director 
of the Casino. We stared at him in em- 
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barrassment, returning our pistols to our 
pockets, as we did so. 

"Very good," he repeated, speaking in 
English, with a slightly foreign accent. 
"But, gentlemen, why the pistols at all? 

Why even contemplate suicide ? " 

^^ Rouge-et-noir,^^ replied Connell, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. " Lost all our 
money. Dead broke. You ought to know 
— you were there just now when it hap- 
pened." 

" Still," said M. Le Brun, " the Casino 
would have paid your fares home to your 
friends. It is always willing to do that. 
You might have taken your viatique with 
perfect dignity.'* 

« " No, Monsieur Le Brun," said Connell, 
" the exit into the next world is far more 
dignified. And besides, the fares are 
cheaper. We did not wish to be an 
expense to the Casino." 

M. Le Brun shrugged his shoulders and 
spread his hands. 

"But, gentlemen," he said, "you would 
have put the Casino to a far greater expense 
than your mere travelling fares. We would 
have had to bury you, and arrange every- 
thing properly. Death by sunstroke or 
heart . failure, you know. Mon Dieu ! 
gentlemen, it is very difficult and very 
expensive to hush these unfortunate 
suicides up. Yes, your fares to the next 
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world would have cost far more than your 
fares to England." 

Connell and I glanced at each other, and 
laughed. 

" I intended that quite seriously," re- 
marked M. Le Brun. 

"That's why we laughed," replied 
Connell. " Don't you see ? " 

" Yes, I think I do. But you are light- 
hearted people for would-be suicides." 

"We are no longer that. The Casino 
can now pay our fares back to England." 

"And what will you do when you get 
there? You say you've lost all your 
money. How will you live ? '* 

" That," replied Connell, with an angry 
flush, " is a matter which does not concern 
you." 

" Pardon me," said M. Le Brun. " I did 
not mean the question rudely. The fact is 
I have a proposal to make. You both want 
money ? " 

" Undoubtedly." 

" Well, I am going to give you an oppor- 
tunity to earn some — quite an exceptional 
opportunity." 

" It is very kind of you," I began. 
" What— what— " 

" What do I want you to do for it ? You 
shall know presently. But we must have a 
talk first. Not here, though ; we might be 
overheard. Suppose you come to my 
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private room at the Casino. Yes, that will 
be best." 

<' I shall be delighted/' said Connell. 

" And I, too," I added. 

" Then I will expect you there in about ten 
minutes* time. It is the room numbered 4 
in the gallery behind the Casino. You 
need not knock. Walk straight in." 

"Just as if we had come to receive 
our return fares to England ? " queried 
Connell. 

" Exactly. Under cover of that we can 
have a private interview. Good-bye for 
the present. Do not fail to come." 

M. Le Brun turned on his heel and left 
us. We watched him till he disappeared 
in the shadows of the palms between us and 
the Casino ; and then we looked at each 
other, wondering what to make of it. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CASINO CONCESSION. 

" A curious business " remarked Connell. 

" Very," I assented. " What's Monsieur 
Le Brun's idea, do you think ? " 

" I don't know," he replied ; and then 
added, with a laugh, ^* Perhaps he is going 
to offer us appointments as croupiers at the 
Casino." 

" I trust not." 

"So do I. Raking in other people's 
money would be even less pleasant than 
losing our own. It would be an insolent 
proposal, and I am afraid I should have 
to box M. Le Brun's ears if he made 
it. But I don't think he will. He's got 
something more important than that in his 
head, something a little bit out of the 
ordinary run. And the sooner we rejoin 
him, the sooner we shall learn what it is. 
Come on." 

Choosing a quiet, circuitous route, we 
walked to the gallery behind the Casino. 
Then, as if on business bent, we entered the 
room numbered 4. 

" Ah ! here you are," exclaimed M. Le 
Brun, advancing towards us. "Shut the 
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door, please. Do you smoke and drink? 
Help yourselves." 

We took cigarettes and whisky from the 
table he indicated. He himself drank a 
little brandy at a gulp as if to steady his 
nerves. 

" And now," he said, " we'll sit down and 
have that talk. You must give me your 
word, though, to regard everything as 
strictly confidential. I won't exact an oath, 
because — ^well, because you are EnglishmeUi 
and therefore, it is unnecessary." 

I bowed at the compliment, and said : 

" I give you my word." 

" And I mine," said Connell. " I am an 
Irishman ; but my word is as good as any 
Englishman's." 

" No doubt," replied M. Le Brun, with a 
smile. " I accept it as such. Thank you 
both." 

After a short silence he resumed, 

" First, I am going to tell you some facts 
about the Casino. Listen attentively please 
— it is essential that you should do so. It 
is held by a syndicate, consisting of myself 
and a few others, under a concession from 
the Prince of Montara. Subject to an 
annual rent of a million and a half francs, 
and the observance of certain formal cov- 
enants, it is our absolute property. And as 
the head of the syndicate, I am the Director 
of the Casino, with full power to act on its 
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behalf as seems to me best. You under- 
stand ? " 

" Quite," replied Connell. " You run the 
whole show. And judging from my experi- 
ence at the tables, I should say that you run 
it very well. Big profits, I mean." 

" Not so big as some people imagine. 
Still, I also am of opinion that I manage it 
well. And I want to continue to do so. 
And that brings me to my point. An 
attempt is being made to wrest the .control 
of the Casino from me. I am resisting it 
with all my strength. Will you two gentle- 
men help me ? " 

" But," he continued, without pausing for 
a reply, " I must give you some details. Our 
concession expires at the end of this year. 
Last month we applied to the Prince for a 
renewal at the present rent of a million and 
a half francs. He refused. We proposed 
two millions. Again he refused. Now we 
have asked him to name his price, and he 
has done so. Three million francs. Yes, 
three million, not a sou less. We cannot 
pay it. In a couple of years we should 
be bankrupt. Mon Dieu! hopelessly 
bankrupt. It would be we then who would 
have to choose between pistols and return 
fares." 

* " I have told the Prince this. But he is 
not to be moved. He says that some 
American financiers have offered him the 
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three million, and that he thinks he is 
acting very well in giving us a chance at 
the same amount, instead of requiring us to 
bid still higher. That, gentlemen, is the 
position. My syndicate against the 
American syndicate. I myself against the 
Prince. So far I have relied on persuasion. 
Now I mean to try force. I will not — will 
not — lose the concession. The Prince 
shall give it to me. And again I ask — will 
you two gentlemen help me to make him 
do so ? " 

Connell and I glanced at each other 
doubtfully. 

"Better say yes," urged M. Le Brun. 
" The cause is a good one." 

" But what do you want us to do ? " 
asked Connell. " What's your plan ? " 

"I will tell you. You will remember, 
though, your promise of secrecy ? " 

We nodded, and, after a short pause, he 
went on, in quick determined tones, accom- 
panied by dramatic gestures. 

" My plan is to kidnap the Prince, and 
hold him prisoner until he gives me a 
renewal of the concession." 

" Kidnap him ! " exclaimed ConnelL 

" Hold him at ransom ! " I added. 

" In effect, yes. But an easy ransom. 
Simply the concession which is my right — 
which I must have. Now, gentlemen, 
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will you join me ? I'll pay you a hundred 
thousand francs each, if we succeed." 

Again Connell and I glanced at each 
other doubtfully. 

" What do you think of it ? " he asked. 

" I don't like it," I replied. " I suggest 
that we wish Monsieur Le Brun good 
evening." 

" Perhaps we had better. Still, there's 
the hundred thousand francs. Yes, and the 
fun of the affair, too." 

" And there's more than that," put in M. 
Le Brun eagerly. There's the satisfaction 
of being on the right side. You'll be assist- 
ing me and my syndicate to get justice. 
We have made the Casino the beautiful thing 
it is. This building, the gardens, the famous 
orchestra, everything was created and paid 
for by us. The Prince may be legally 
right, but he is morally wrong. Why 
should he hand over our property to these 
American adventurers ? As a man of 
honour he ought to renew to us." 

" I'm inclined to agree with you," said 
Connell. " Still you're not the first tenant 
who's had his rent raised because he's 
improved his holding." 

" But," I added, with a laugh, " probably 
the first who's proposed to kidnap his land- 
lord." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed M. Le Brun, " it is 
not an ordinary case of landlord and tenant. 
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There are very special circumstances. I 
cannot, I will not, let the Casino pass into 
other hands. It would be vulgarised, ruined, 
killed by this accursed American syndicate." 

" Who are they ? " I asked. 

" I have not been able to find out. They 
are reported, though, to have an immense 
capital and a very able man for a leader. 
They will want both if they are going to 
get the better of Monsieur le Brun." 

"Why do you make the proposal to 
us ? " asked Connell. " Why not to some 
of your own people ? " 

" It was a sudden impulse. I came 
across you in the gardens when I was 
smoking a cigar over the difficulty of carry- 
ing out my plan, and I felt you were the 
men I wanted. You were young, active, 
powerfully built, and in desperate circum- 
stances. My own people ? Yes, I could 
get a dozen this evening without difficulty. 
But I can't trust them as I can you. I am 
a student of character, and I perceive that 
you are men who keep your faith when once 
you pledge it. If you join me in this matter 
you will see it through, and then take your 
money and go back to your own country. 
The others might betray me to the Prince. 
Or they might blackmail me afterwards." 

" We certainly shouldn't do that," said 
Connell. " Let me see, you offer us a 
hundred thousand francs each ? " 
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" Yes. Is it not enough ? " 

" Quite," he replied, and then, turning to 
me, added, " Don't you think so ? " 

" Yes," I said. " But the point is—" 

" Whether we do it at all ? Yes, that's 
the point And for the life of me I can't 
decide. On the one hand the money and 
the fun ; on the other an uneasy conscience 
and possibilities of prison or worse. Shall 
we — shall we leave it to chance ? " 

" How do you mean ? " 

'^ Cut cards ; cast lots ; toss a coin. Yes, 
we will. It's been a gambling day, and 
we'll finish it in style. The coin will be 
quickest. Here's one — an English one, too. 
If it falls head, we become kidnappers ; if 
tail, we don't. Do you agree? It's the 
best way. Do you agree ? " 

I nodded. The hundred thousand francs 
was a great temptation. And, besides, 
M. Le Brun had almost convinced me that 
he was right and the Prince wrong. 

"Then here goes," exclaimed Connell, 
tossing up the shilling he had taken from 
his pocket. " Heads or tails ? Which is 
it?" 

It fell on the carpet near M. Le Brun, 
rolled a little way, and then settled at his 
feet.' 

" Heads," he cried. 

"Yes, heads," we assented, stooping 
over it. 
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** Gentlemen, you. are mine," he con- 
tinued. " I thank you both." 

He held out his hands to us effusively. 
We grasped them, and Connell said : 

"Yes, we are yours. And the Prince? 
Well, the Prince had better look out for 
himself ! " 

^ All three of us laughed. But it was a 
nervous, restrained laugh. And for some 
moments afterwards we stood silent and 
embarrassed, each thinking his own thoughts 
as to the venture to which we were now 
definitely committed. At last Connell spoke. 

" When — ^when is it to be ? " he asked. 

" The day after to-morrow," replied M. 
Le Brun. " Yes, the necessary preliminary 
arrangements to-morrow; the event itself 
the next day. Ah ! the poor Prince — he 
has but forty-eight hours more to coquette 
with that American syndicate." 

" If all goes well," I observed. 

" All will go well," exclaimed Le Brun. 
" You will find that I am a bom general, 
and I that you are brave soldiers. Now, at 
what hotel are you staying ? " 

" Le Grand," I said. " Both of us." 

" 'Hm, Le Grand," he mused. " Well, I 
think you had better go back there to-night, 
and join me in the morning. Yes, that will 
be it. Have breakfast there, and then tell 
the proprietor you're going to Mendos to 
stay with some friends. Leave your 
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luggage, and ask him to keep your rooms 
for you." 

" And where do we meet you ? " I inquired. 
" At Mendos ? " 

** No, no ! that is a blind. You will go 
to the Central Station, book to Mendos, 
and catch the 9.30 train for that place. 
But you will alight at the first stop, which 
is Lareno, three miles away. There I 
have a villa, and that villa is to be our 
head-quarters." 

We nodded, and he resumed, 

'* When you leave Lareno Station, turn 
to the left, and then, half a mile further 
on, turn again, this time to the right. It 
is a quiet, winding road as far as the gate 
of my villa, with woodland on one side. 
Walk along it half a mile, and then stroll 
up and down. Do you understand ? " 

"Yes," replied Connell. "Half a mile 
to the left from the Station, and then 
half a mile to the right. Keep somewhere 
about there till we see you." 

" Precisely. But be cautious. Take 
care you are not followed, and if anyone 
passes don't let it appear that you have 
an assignation. Walk straight on, and turn 
back only when the road is clear. Well, 
gentlemen, that is all we can arrange now. 
We will drink to the success of our plan, 
and part. You will be the better for a 
good night's rest." 
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Connell and I drank with him the toast 
he proposed, and were on the point of 
taking our leave, when he called us 
back. 

*' I knew there was something else," he 
said, producing a roll of notes from his 
pocket. " I must give you an advance. 
Will a thousand francs each do?" 

Connell and I looked at each other. We 
understood his drift. He was a business 
man, and believed in clinching a bargain. 
He was not going to^run the risk of our 
altering our minds. 

We thanked him for the money, made 
fresh pledges of secrecy, and then left the 
Casino to return to our hotel. The thought 
of giving our new capital a run at the 
gaming tables struck us both, but was 
promptly dismissed on the ground that it 
would be a little indelicate to play Le Brun 
with his own money before we had earned 
it. Besides, we had played enough, and 
had much to talk about. For hours, indeed, 
we sat together at the hotel, discussing 
what had happened, and what was about 
to happen. The good night's rest which 
Le Brun has recommended was an impossi- 
bility in the circumstances. When we did 
sleep it was, in my case at any rate, to dream 
of high play at the tables, of wild despair 
and attempted suicide, of conspiracies/ of 
violent crimes, and punishments as violent. 



CHAPTER IV, 



A LOY£ TELEGRAM. 



Full of a new-born excitement, Connell 
and I set out on the following morning, 
bound ostensibly for Mendos. We left the 
bulk of our luggage with the hotel hall 
porter to be kept till sent for, and took 
with us only such few things as were abso- 
lutely necessary for a brief visit. 

At the station we purchased two tickets 
for Mendos, and caught the 9.30 train for 
that town. As arranged with Le Brun, we 
alighted at Lareno, the first stop Then, 
following his directions, we took the road to 
the left and, after passing over a bridge, 
turned into the road on the right, which 
he had named as the meeting place. It was 
deserted, except for a few rabbits, which at 
our approach disappeared into the cover of 
the trees at the side, showing the whites of 
their tails as they went. When we had pro- 
ceeded some little way down it, we heard 
the clock of the village church chime ten 
in the distance beyond the belt of woodland 
on our left. And the breeze that brought 
the sound to our ears wafted also a well- 
known aroma to our nostrils. 



"OH, MADAME! OH, MONSIEUB ! THE THLEGRAM ! 
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" Ah ! the smell of a particularly good 
cigar," said Connell, sniffing the air. 

At the same moment a low whistle 
reached us from amoi^ the trees. We 
stopped, and, turning in the direction whence 
the sound came, saw Le Brun standing 
beneath a huge flowering aloe, smoking the 
cigar which Connell had described as par- 
ticularly good. 

We stepped up to him. He greeted us 
warmly. The time, the place, and the 
mode of meeting, scarcely suggested a 
conspiracy. All were as innocent as the 
bees which hummed about the flowers of 
the great aloe stalk overhead. But when 
Le Brun placed his fingers on his lips 
mysteriously, and led us into the woods by 
a narrow winding path, the shadow of our 
dark purposes seemed to fall upon us. 

He did not speak till we reached an open 
meadow, which sloped up gradually to a 
picturesque little house some hundred yards 
ahead of us. 

" Behold Villa Rose^ — my favourite coun- 
try house," he then said with a wave of his 
hand. " We usually come here when I am 
run down and want peace and quiet ; but I 
have been in such impolite health lately 
that it has been quite deserted." 

" It looks in trim condition all the same," 
I said, surveying the delicate pink shades of 

B 
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paint from which the house evidently took 
its nsime. 

** Oh ! yes," returned Le Brun ; " the 
Prince will be pleased with it, I think. Of 
course those geraniums round the verandah 
want a little trimming; but my wife has 
been putting things right inside. She has 
been here for the last few days, in fact, ever 
since the Prince left for Paris, where as you 
doubtless know he is practically domiciled. 
She and I have really done the very best 
we can for him. I trust he will be touched 
by my choice of wines." 

Connell chuckled like a schoolboy about 
to set traps for rabbits. It was impossible 
to plot in low tones on such a morning. 
Kidnapping princes seemed as much in 
the course of nature as the growth of 
the meadow flowers on which we were 
treading. 

When we reached the villa, Le Brun led 
us into a spacious morning room that 
opened on to the verandah where his wife 
was busy in what seemed a vain attempt to 
get the upper hand of the flowers. He 
called her in. She came, a dark pretty 
little woman of thirty or thirty-five, with a 
pair of gardening scissors in her hand, and 
a gay skirtful of pink geranium bloom. 
Her roguish eyes and merry smile suggested 
she would supply the light side of the con- 
spiracy; while a touch of determination. 
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even of defiance, in the set of her dainty 
chin and mouth gave us to understand at 
the same time that she would be a useful 
as well as an entertaining comrade. 

" So you've come to kidnap the Prince," 
she said, arching her eyebrows at us when 
our introduction was over. Then she 
emptied her geraniums out into a large 
basket on the verandah, flicked a stray leaf 
from her skirt and, faced us again as if 
about to plunge into the details of the 
business in hand. But no ; she had an eye 
for the courtesies of life. Walking up to 
Le Brun, she quietly put her hand into one 
of his pockets, extracted his cigar case, 
opened it, and handed it to Connell and me 
in turn. 

" My good husband is so absent-minded," 
she said, and her smile and the little atten- 
tion won our hearts completely. " He 
forgets that we have not a single servant in 
the place. When we come here for our 
health, they go away for theirs." 

While we were lighting our cigars, Le 
Brun, acting upon his wife's reminder, 
produced some choice wines from a side 
cupboard, and for the second time we 
drank success to the enterprise. 

" You see it is like this, said Le Brun, 
setting down his glass. " The Prince is in 
love, and that gives us our opportunity. 
You know the Baroness de Liol ? " 
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"Black hair; tall; widow/' chipped in 
Madame Le Brun. 

" Ah ! " said Connell, " I fancy I've seen 
her in Montara. Is she a resident here ? " 

" Yes, she lives in a villa about half-a- 
mile away on the other side of the road." 

" I suppose it's the same," mused Connell. 
" An American — Southern States, if eyes go 
for anything. A very pretty woman." 

"Yes," returned Le Brun, "decidedly 
pretty." 

" I've seen her in Montara once or twice," 
I said. " A dark dreamy beauty of about 
thirty." 

" Decidedly thirty," , put in Madame Le 
Brun. 

Le Brun, with a gesture which indicated 
that his habit was to make every allowance 
for the little jealousies of women, continued : 

" Well, there was supposed to be an 
understanding between the Baroness and the 
Prince. But it appears that he had been a 
little too pronounced in his attentions to 
another and very much younger American 
woman, who is the niece of Pender Gale, 
the American consul here, and an undeniably 
beautiful girl. Ah ! by the way you saw 
her last night at the Casino ? " 

" Yes," said I, conjuring up her face in 
my mind. "The girl with the blue eyes 
and the wonderful complexion." 
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" That was she. And the tall man with 
her was her uncle, Mr. Pender Gale." 

"Exactly/* said Connell, looking fierce. 

" The American Consul who lost what 
little manners he had." 

** Well," went on Le Bran, " the story 
goes that this giri's beauty captivated the 
Prince, and that Pender Gale encouraged 
his attentions. What part she took, or how 
far the affair really went, is not clear. At 
any rate, there was trouble. One day last 
week the Baroness, having heard the story, 
doubtless with exaggerations, came to the 
conclusion that the Prince was trifling with 
her, and dismissed him. Yes, dismissed 
him point-blank." 

"You're forgetting Annette," broke in 
Madame Le Bran. " Nobody is supposed 
to know this, and we only know it through 
her." 

" Ah ! yes, Annette. I must explain, 
gentlemen, that my wife is acquainted with 
the Baroness's maid, who, being grateful to 
us for some little kindnesses we have shown 
her, has given us some interesting informa- 
tion. In the first place, after his dismissal 
the Prince called on the Baroness, but she 
refused to see him. Then he wrote to her, 
and Annette saw the letter. It came open 
in her hand. You are aware how sometimes 
a letter, especially a private letter, is so 
insecurely fastened that a woman no sooner 
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touches it than she has its contents by 
heart." 

" Eve and the Tree of Knowledge," put 
in Connell. 

" Peuh ! " ejaculated Madame Le Brun. 
" Well, in this letter which Annette read," 
went on Le Brun imperturbably, ** the Prince 
protested an undying love for the Baroness, 
and assured her that the stories which had 
reached her were false. For the time being 
he bowed to her decision, but he begged her 
to think the matter over, and, if at any time 
she felt willing to give him a hearing, then 
to communicate with him in Paris at a 
private address known to her, naming the 
time when she would receive him. He 
would come secretly, lest, after the inter- 
view, she decided there could be nothing 
between them, in which case it would be far 
better for her and for him that he should 
have come and gone without any one's 
knowledge." 

Le Brun paused, and he and his wife 
looked at us expectantly to see if the possi- 
bilities of the situation were apparent to us. 

" And you propose — " I began. 

"I propose," said Le Brun, "that his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Montara 
shall receive a communication from the 
Baroness de Liol." 

** You mean that you yourself — " 

** Yes, I myself." 
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"Precisely," put in Madame Le Bran; 
" you will send a telegram to the Prince as 
if from the Baroness." 

"And then," cried Connell excitedly, 
" when he comes in answer to it, shall we 
chloroform him, or — " 

** Not so fast," laughed Le Bran. " Upon 
my word, gentlemen, it is a pleasure to 
converse with men who can see what one is 
coming at. But not so fast. As you say, 
I will dispatch the telegram, and it will be 
in such terms as to bring the Prince to a 
certain place at a certain time. And then, 
of course, the rest is—" 

He shrugged his shoulders and spread 
his hands, as much as to say the rest was 
just mere plain ordinary kidnapping. 

" Yes," I said ; " but we must consider 
all the details, or we may make a mess 
of it." 

" I had a plan," said Madame Le Bran, 
" which I sold to my husband for a new 
dress. Tell them, Henri, it's your property 
now." 

" The idea of sending the telegram was 
itself worth the price," admitted Le Brun. 
" The rest came naturally — like the 
trimmings of the dress. It is this. The 
telegram will ask the Prince to come by a 
certain train which arrives after dark, and 
then to walk to the appointed place, where 
he will find a carriage waiting. He will 
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understand from this that the Baroness 
intends it to be a secret meeting. And if 
our plan works as it should, he will step 
into the carriage quietly, and — well, the 
villa he will be driven to will be mine, and 
not the Baroness's." 

"And my husband will be the coach- 
man," cried Madame Le Brun, giving way 
to a fit of laughter, which told us that in 
her fertile imagination she was already 
helping him into a suit of coachman's 
things with extreme difficulty and comical 
results. And we laughed, too, for Le Brun 
was five feet round in some places and five 
feet high in others, and would make a 
curious-looking coachman. 

"You'll want a footman as well," sug- 
gested Connell. " Someone to usher the 
Prince into the trap before he has time to 
scent it." 

" Ah ! with one of us behind and the 
other in front," I added, warming up to it, 
"he won't have any chance of escape. 
Suppose Connell is the footman. When 
the Prince comes along, he will jump down 
at once, open the door so that his Serene 
Highness's attention will be diverted, and 
he will naturally step in. Connell will push 
in after him and close the door. Then you, 
M. Le Brun, will whip up the horses while 
we secure the Prince between us." 
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" That's the very idea," cried Le Brun, 
delighted. 

" Monsieur," said Madame Le Bran, 
"you have robbed me of a new hat — for 
that's what I should have charged my 
husband for that final touch to the plan. 
Now I shall have to console myself with a 
cheap American hat, paid for out of my 
own savings." 

" The saints forbid ! " said Le Bran. 
" Neither my Casino nor my wife is going 
to be Americanised if I can help it You 
shall have the hat, my dear Babette, and I 
guarantee that it will be a dear little French 
one." 

"Then," said I, after this little matter 
was settled, " it is arranged that Monsieur 
Le Bran shall be disguised as the coach- 
man and my friend as the footman. But it 
seems to me that the chief difiiculty is the 
telegram." 

" Exactly," said Connell, producing a 
piece of paper and a stump of pencil. 
" Let's see now. To his Serene Highness 
the Prince of Montara." 

" No, no," corrected Le Bran ; " To 
Monsieur Le Battre." 

" Monsieur Le Battre ? " 

" Yes. The Prince is far too gallant a 
man to compromise the Baroness, however 
slightly ; and so in their correspondence he 
uses a private name with which the good 
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little Annette has acquainted us. It is 
Monsieur Le Battre. The full direction is 
Monsieur Le Battre, Rue de St. Martin, 

"Good," said Connell, setting it down. 
" Now, for the wording." 

Le Brun strode up and down the room, 
twisting his nioustaches. 

" Of course," he said, " the telegram 
must go to-day, and the Prince come to- 
morrow. There must be no time for letters 
in between. The Prince would not tele- 
graph -;— no ! that's out of the question ; 
he won't telegraph. As to the wording of 
our wire ; let me see — something of this 
kind : — " I am sorry. Come to me. 
Train arriving Lareno ten to-morrow even- 
ing. Carriage waiting beneath trees near 
bridge." 

" I think I know the spot," I said ; " a 
dense clump of car6b trees at the corner. 
We passed it on the way from the station." 

** Yes, as you say, it's on the way from 
the station to this villa. But it's not on 
the direct way to the Baroness's villa. 
The Prince will think it is chosen as part of 
the plan of secrecy. He will be wrong. 
It's part of another plan, gentlemen — a 
plan of still greater secrecy." 

" Beneath the trees will be in shadow, I 
suppose," remarked Connell. 
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" Certainly," returned Le Brun. " The 
moon is nearly full ; but the trees are dense 
and high, and, standing as they do on the 
south-east side of the road, they will cast 
their shadows right across the place where 
the carriage will wait." 

When we had all agreed that the spot 
was a very suitable one, Le Brun summed 
up, 

" Then," he said, " with the signature 
Ad^e de Liol the telegram is complete." 

"Ah," objected Connell; "but that's a 
devil of a business. Right down blank 
forgery, and on a woman too. I don't like 
it. ' It's pl2[ying with a woman's name, and 
with her reputation as well. Must we sign 
it ?"* 

" *Hm ! " mused Le Brun, " there might 
be a doubt as to who sent it. But I'll tell 
you what — we'll sign it simply Adile. 
That'll be sufficient to tell him it's from the 
Baroness. Yes, Ad^e will do." 

" But Ad^e is not an uncommon name," 
I objected. 

" True, there are plenty of Addles, but — " 

'* Wretch," cried Madame Le Brun, 
skipping to his knee, and searching his 
pockets for letters from Addles. How 
many do you know ? * Answer me, or 
I'll flirt horribly with the Prince. You 
remember I danced with him once at the 
Palace, don't you ? How many, sir ? 
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" None, none," he replied, smiling, and 
pinching her cheek playfully. "But I 
constantly hear people calling one another 
Ad^le at the tables. Some days the Casino 
seems full of Addes." 

His assurance went for little ; but the fact 
that the letters were all in order saved him. 

" Well," she said, " I don't believe you ; 
but I won't flirt with the Prince unless he 
insists on it." Then, as she tripped back to 
her seat, she added, " Excuse me, gentlemen, 
but he's an awful man is my husband. By 
the way, what's the matter, Mr. Connell ? 
You look puzzled." 

** Simply this," said Connell. " Isn't it 
just possible the Prince may wire? I 
see your point Monsieur Le Bran — he 
should not. Still, isn't it just possible he 
may ? We oughtn't to leave anything to 
chance, you know." 

" True," admitted Le Bran, " it's just 
possible. But I've guarded against it.*' 
Then turning to his wife, he said : " You 
gave Annette full instructions, did you not, 
Babette ? " 

"Yes. She is to watch for a telegram, 
and to intercept it if there is one. Of 
course, she may fail. There is that chance 
as well as the other." 

." There is," we both assented, while Le 
Brun frowned at his cigar as if it had 
suddenly betrayed a Belgian origin. 
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" We'll have to risk it," he said at last. 
" If the Prince is careless, Annette will have 
to be doubly careful. And now FU prepare 
the message. It shall go to-day. And, if 
everything turns out well, the Prince will be 
in our hands to-morrow." 

** And then ? " I queried, 

" And then," replied Le Brun, '* a little 
gentle persuasion, and a little of the rigours 
of captivity, will secure the concession. 
Ah! gentlemen, I regard the American 
syndicate as already beaten out of the field." 

Having said this, he went to a writing 
table in a corner of the room, took a tele- 
graph form, and filled it up. Wheeling his 
chair round, he faced us, and read out : 

" Monsieur Le Battre, Rue de St. Martin, 
26 : I am sorry. Come to me. Train arriving 
Lareno ten to-morrow evening. Carriage 
waiting beneath trees near bridge. — Adele." 

We could find no fault with it. 

" I will go into Montara now," concluded 
Le Brun, " and send this off privately. 
Needless to say I have printed the letters ; 
it would never do for it to be traced back 
to me. You two gentlemen had better 
remain here. My wife will no doubt make 
you comfortable, possibly even useful. I 
shall be back at about six, and then we 
can amuse ourselves. You'll find a good 
billiard-table, and everything you want. 
Please consider yourselves my guests." 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CARRIAGE THAT WAITED AT THE 

CROSS ROADS. 

It was nearly nine o'clock in the evening: of 
the day following our arrival at the 
villa. The time of action was at hand, and 
we conspirators were getting ready. Le 
Brun was a comical sight, and one glance 
at him would have dispelled any idea that 
the tears on his wife's cheeks were those of 
sorrow. She had succeeded in persuading 
his fifteen stone of solid flesh into a coach- 
man's livery, and was just recovering from 
the merriment excited by the process. He 
looked, and moved, and acted like a perfect, 
though somewhat hypertrophied coachman 
of the superior Continental sort ; but it was 
not yet known whether he could sit down, 
and no one liked to ask him. We should 
see when he came to mount the box. For 
the present there was still something to be 
done. Those curling moustaches of his 
had to be waxed flat and powdered over, 
and that imperial must needs submit to 
the same indignity, 

Madame Le Brun was busy with this 
task, when a rapid footstep was heard on 
the verandah, and a girl whom I at once 
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guessed to be Annette, the Baroness's maid, 
much out of breath, very pale, and with her 
hair in disorder, rushed into the room. 

'* Oh, madam ! " she gasped. " Oh, 
monsieur ! the telegram." 

She spread her arms out and sank into a 
chair, while Le Brun, with one moustache 
waxed down and the other curling up, 
stared at her in dismay, and cried : 

" The reply telegram from the Prince — 
have you let it pass ? Speak, girl ! " 

" How can she speak ? " interposed 
Madame Le Brun. "Can't you see she's 
been running all the way ? Give her time." 

" Yes, yes, of course," returned Le Brun, 
twirling the free moustache violently, and 
then missing the other one and nearly 
losing his balance. " Get her a glass of 
wine, my dear. Oh ! this is terrible. I 
knew it; I expected it." 

Annette drank the wine, and then 
launched into the story with all the abandon 
of an excitable French girl. 

" It was about two hours ago. Madame 
called to me 'Annette, I see some cattle 
coming along the road ; go quick and make 
sure the south gate's shut ; I'm afraid 
they'll get into the grounds.' 

** I ran out down the south drive, and 
found that the gate was shut. Then, just 
as I was turning back, I saw descending 
the steps of the villa — Mon Dieu ! I saw 
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the telegraph boy. Oh ! to think that I 
had been watching all day, and that he 
had come up the north drive as I went 
down the other one. 

" I clenched my hands in rage. Then I 
stopped to think. The tel^ram must have 
been delivered to Madame herself, for she 
was in the hall when she gave me her order. 
I was too late to stop it. I could have 
fainted away, though there was no one to 
catch me. But I reflected that first I ought 
to find out if she had sent any answer by 
the boy. 

** Trembling all over, I hurried to the 
ga^te again, and out into the road. The 
cattle were almost there — oh ! messieurs, 
the cattle ! I ran as one runs in a night- 
niare, and arrived at the north gate just in 
time to get in before the boy reached it. 
1 cautioned him to stop for fear of the 
cattle, and before they had passed by I had 
got out of him that Madame had not sent 
an answer. Also that the telegram had at 
first perplexed her, and then made her very 
angry. He was not old enough to 
kiss, so the news cost me half a franc. 

** I went up to the house, and found that 
the boy was right. Madame was pale as 
death; her eyes were blazing. I did not 
dare to say a word. She ordered the car- 
riage, and drove straight up to Monsieur 
Gale's villa." 
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" Monsieur Gale ? " interjected Le Bran. 

"Yes, Monsieur Gale, the American 
Consul" 

" Why the devil did she go there ? " 
mused Le Brun. " 'Hm, for advice, I 
suppose. He's a friend of hers. Well, go 
on. 

" While she was gone I tried to find the 
telegram ; but she must have taken it with 
her. In half an hour she returned, looking just 
as angry. She spoke to no one, but went 
and shut herself up in her room. And then 
I stole out, and came straight here as fast 
as I could run. Kill me. Monsieur Le Brun 1 
Kill me, if you wish ; I am not fit to live.** 

She burst into tears. But Madame Le 
Brun comforted her, and told her she was 
not to blame. It was an accident — merely 
an accident. * 

" No, it is not your fault, Annette,** said 
Le Brun kindly. '' But it makes things 
very awkward. The point is this : there's 
not much doubt the telegram's from the 
Prince, but what is the substance of it? 
There seem to me two possibilities. One 
that he's ill, and not coming. The other 
that the train is late, and that he has wired 
to that effect from some station on the way." 

" The latter's the more probable," said I, 
" seeing that the telegram must have been 
despatched as recently as a couple of hours 
ago." 
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Le Bran weighed the matter for a few 
moments, and then said : 

** Well, we must go on, and take the risk. 
If he doesn't come, he doesn't ; and if he's 
late, well — better late than never. The 
Baroness's carriage will still be waiting." 

" But supposing he doesn't reach the 
carriage ? " suggested Connell. " Supposing 
the Baroness sends somebody to meet the 
train ? " 

" With a note," added Madame Le Brun ; 
"a note telling him to go back to Paris. 
Remember her fury on receiving the 
telegram." 

"Yes, there is that danger," said Le 
Brun, starting up. " Annette, go at once 
to the station, and wait there till after the 
ten o'clock train. If a man belonging to 
the Baroness is on the platform, find out 
whether he has a note for the Prince, and 
if so, get it from him. Make love to him — 
he'll be old enough to kiss — do anything. 
Wheedle it out of him somehow." 

" Yes, Annette," added Madame Le Bran, 
"everything depends on your doing this. 
Do you understand? Get the bearer to 
give the note to you to deliver, or divert 
his attention just as the train comes in. 
At all costs prevent him from communicat- 
ing with the Prince in any way. And, if 
you can, persuade him to tell the Baroness 
that he has duly delivered the note. For 
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if there is any doubt about that, she will 
suspect things and ask ugly questions. Do 
you understand how important all this is ? " 

**Yes, madam, I do," replied the girl. 
" rU go at once. If Andre, the footman, 
takes the note, I think I can manage it 
easily. Oh! yes, very easily." And with 
a knowing little smile she ran off. 

"Now, Henri," said Madame Le Brun, 
" the other moustache, please." 

She spoke seriously, for the news Annette 
had brought had changed the atmosphere 
from opera bouffe to grand opera. And Le 
Brun's tones were even more gloomy as he 
asked Connell and me to go and put the 
horses in. And we simply nodded, and 
hurried away in silence to the stables. 
Decidedly the humour had gone from the 
situation. 

It was about ten minutes to ten when 
Le Brun and Connell took me out in 
solitary state. As I sat in the closed 
carriage fingering a pair of handcuffs I felt 
that, easy as the adventure seemed, there 
might be terrible consequences if anything 
went amiss. And the chart was by no 
means plain sailing. Where there's room 
for twenty different things to happen, there 
is room for twenty-one. And the twenty- 
first may be most unlikely, and the* most 
awkward to deal with. We were in the 
dark about the contents of the Prince's 
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telegram to the Baroness, and this unknown 
factor in the affair inspired us all with 
extreme caution. That the Prince would 
come was not certain ; and if he did come 
there was no telling how late he might be. 
Moreover, it was possible there would be an 
opposition party at the meeting place. If 
so, we intended to drive past the spot 
and proceed on our way like innocent 
people. Should all seem clear, however, 
our plan was to take a turn down a side 
road until we heard the train come in, and 
then to draw up beneath the trees men- 
tioned in the telegram. There, well in the 
shade, we should probably be unobserved 
by any passers-by." 

With lights properly trimmed, and no 
pretence of secrecy, Le Brun took the 
horses at a brisk pace along the hard 
middle of the road. I could imagine 
Connell sitting by his side, and gravely 
cautioning him to avoid all appearance of 
caution. The strokes of the horses' hoofs 
rang out merrily, and we might naturally 
enough have been taken for good honest 
people going into Montara or driving to an 
evening party at one of the villas in the 
neighbourhood. Our equipage might indeed 
have passed for the Baroness's itself, for 
Le Brun had designedly selected a pair of 
horses closely resembling hers. 

When we were near the rendezvous a 
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peasant passed us with a pig under his arm. 
As the light of the lamps fell on him and 
his struggling burden he wished us good- 
night, and I think the circumstance calmed 
our nerves a little. Le Brun drew up 
almost to a walk as we reached the cross 
roads and passed over the bridge. To our 
left was a bay in the road for the accommo- 
dation of drivers wishing to take their 
vehicles through the stream instead of over 
the bridge, and the most deeply shadowed 
part of this bay was the spot where we had 
decided to wait for the Prince. As we 
drew abreast of it, Council artfully dropped 
a book he had brought for the purpose. It 
fell with a flutter in the road, and made a 
good excuse for pulling up and surveying 
the spot under cover of an innocent little 
accident. 

Connell uttered an exclamation of annoy- 
ance. Le Brun reined up his horses, with 
a gruff ** Hurry up, or we shall be late 
for the train," intended for the ears of any- 
body who might happen to be near. 
Connell got down, and ran back for the 
book. Presently he returned with it whis- 
pering in at the window to me as he 
passed : 

" All clear at present." 
* We moved on again in the direction of 
the station, turned down a side road, and 
stood there nearly half-an-hour, until at last 
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we heard the train come in. Its being late 
lent an air of probability to our guess at the 
contents of the Prince's telegram to the 
Baroness. Assuming that he had arrived, 
we turned, and made our way back to the 
cross roads, where;, as all seemed quiet, we 
drew up beneath the shadows of the trees. 

Several minutes passed, while we waited 
in silent suspense. Once a small one-horse 
cart creaked down towards us from the 
station, and Connell had to alight and 
make a great show of attending to the 
carriage lamps. It was merely a load of 
olive-roots, and when it had passed Connell 
returned to his seat on the box. Apart 
from this we were undisturbed. 

" Mon Dieu I " said Le Brun, fidgeting 
about and breathing heavily, ** I wish he'd 
come. My clothes don't fit, and my 
moustaches are most uncomfortable." 

"You can change directly we get in," 
said Connell, "We'll look after the 
prisoner. Ah ! here's some one." 

A man appeared in sight walking quickly. 
With my head out of the carriage window I 
marked his approach until he was within a 
few yards of us. Then I drew back into a 
comer, and prepared for action. But with- 
out even a glance he walked by us, and 
straight on past the cross roads. 

" Not our quarry," I heard Le Brun mut- 
ter. " He's much bigger than the Prince." 
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Scarcely had he passed out of sight, how- 
ever; when another man came from the 
direction of the station, walking briskly, but 
quietly, on the soft dust at the roadside. 
Was this the Prince ? I thought so, for he 
was of about the build I had been led to 
expect, and he was closely muffled up, as if 
to avoid identification. Le Brun evidently 
thought so, too, for he flicked the tail of his 
whip round the window as a signal to me to 
be ready. After measuring the man with a 
last glance, I again retreated into the corner 
of the carriage, clutching the handcuffs 
nervously. 

Presently I heard his footsteps near the 
horses* heads. The time of action had 
come. As Connell sprang down from his 
seat by Le Brun, I buttoned my coat and 
drew back my shoulders. A moment or two 
of sharp suspense. Then Connell flung 
open the door, and the Prince, for there was 
no doubt that it was he, stepped in with the 
questioning word, 

" Ad^le ? " 

Evidently recognising my dim outline as 
that of a man and not a woman, he hesi- 
tated, and made as if to withdraw. Too 
late t In a flash I had him by the arms, 
while Connell, pushing him in from behind, 
put a thick scarf over his head and, draw- 
ing it tightly round his mouth, stifled the 
cries he strove to utter. 
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It was done. Le Brun whipped up the 
horses; Connell closed the door; and the 
carriage wheeled round and darted forward 
on the way back to Le Brun's villa. The 
Prince was kidnapped. But at the same 
moment I became aware of acute, unexpect- 
ed danger. For, while forcing the Prince 
back on to the cushions between Connell 
and me, I distinctly heard the half- 
suppressed scream of a woman from among 
the trees at the roadside. 

" We're desperate men," muttered Con- 
nell, clapping a revolver to the Prince's 
forehead, "and our easiest course is to 
shoot you. Cry out, and you are a dead 
man." 

**You surprise me," said the Prince 
quietly, while I snapped the handcuffs on 
his wrists. " I thought this sort of thing 
was out of date. You need not trouble to 
shoot. I do not propose to call out." 

But we were not satisfied with this, and 
at once proceeded to gag him. This done, 
I put my head out at the window, and 
called to Le Brun to pull up. He did so, 
and I alighted, telling Connell that I would 
explain later. Then I informed Le Brun of 
the scream I had heard, and suggested that 
I should return to the spot and reconnoitre. 
As the Prince was now quite safe, Le Brun 
agreed to this. The carriage darted off again, 
and I ran rapidly back towards the cross roads. 
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When I arrived there I slackened my 
pace to a walk, and as unostentatiously as 
possible, loched about for the woman who 
had screamed. I could not see her ; there 
was no one standing in the shadow of the 
trees, and no one making off down any of 
the roads. The woman, for I was certain 
there had been one, must have got away 
across the fields. And yet — with a sudden 
memory that the scream was one of despair, 
such as might have immediately preceded a 
swoon, I darted in among the trees. 

I had not gone far before I knew that my 
suspicion was correct ; for there, on the 
ground behind a great tree trunk, was a 
heap of black drapery, with a white face 
half shrouded in a shawl. Undoubtedly 
the woman. I bent down over her, and, 
after taking her pulse, and finding that she 
was in truth in a faint, began to chafe her 
hands in an endeavour to restore conscious- 
ness. Her fingers had many rings, the 
stones of which flashed even in that dim 
light. Her face was very beautiful. Who 
could she be ? Even as I asked myself the 
question, the answer formed in my mind. 
It was the Baroness de Liol. The dark, 
luxuriant hair, the delicate features — ^yes, 
the Baroness de Liol. The telegram had 
undoubtedly been from the Prince, and 
must have mentioned the place of meeting. 
And she had come to it secretly to discover 
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the meaning of the mystery, for a mystery 
it must have appeared to her. And she 
had seen — she had seen the abduction ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BARONESS DE LIOL TALKS. 

Presently the faint passed. The Baroness 
opened her eyes, and sat up. Then, with 
a gasp, she struggled to her feet and faced 
me. 

" What have you done with him ? " she 
asked, in tones half pleading, half accusing. 

The question showed that she associated 
me with the abduction. For a moment I 
was taken aback. Then it flashed into my 
mind that, just as she had seen the abduc- 
tion, so she must also have seen the man 
who passed our carriage immediately before 
the Prince came. My best course, then, 
was to pretend to be that man. I remem- 
bered that he was about my own size. 

" Done with him, madam ? Done with 
whom ? " I asked, putting as much perplexity 
into the words as I could command. 

" The Prince of Montara,'' she returned 
vehemently. 

** The Prince of Montara ? Has any- 
thing happened to him ? " I exclaimed. 
Then I added, ** Madam, all that I know is 
that I saw a carriage standing in the road 
there some minutes ago, and that I heard 
your cry as it was driving off. Thinking 
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there was foul play, I ran back as fast as I 
could, and found you here in a faint, and did 
my best to restore you. I am an English 
gentleman, madam; and I am entirely at 
your service." 

** I beg your pardon," she returned, in a 
softened voice, " and I thank you. To be 
sure, you are the gentleman who passed a 
few moments before — before the carriage 
drove away. I thought " 

She paused, as if debating something in 
her mind. 

"And you," I said, quietly, seeing no 
other way to find out exactly how much 
she knew, " you are the Baroness de Liol. 
I have seen you in Montara several times." 

She gasped, and then fell back on 
woman's weakness as a means of defence. 

" Yes," she said, pleadingly, " I am the 
Baroness. But I may trust you to say 
nothing of this? To leave me now, and 
dismiss the incident from your mind ? You 
are an Englishman, and your word is your 
bond. Oh ! why did I come ? Why did 
you find me ? But there has indeed been 
foul play, and you must make it known. 
You saw enough of the affair to tell the 
tale yourself. Will you do so ? I dare 
not, or else it would come out that I was 
here." 

" I will do anything in my power to help 
you," I replied ; and I meant what I said. 
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for there was something about her and her 
present situation which deeply stirred my 
sympathy. " But you must please give me 
all the particulars you can.*' 

" I will do so," she said. " You may 
escort me to my house. The way lies by 
this path across the fields. And I must 
hurry, for I am expecting a visitor, late 
though it is." 

As she spoke her feet were on the path 
she indicated, and I followed her through 
the thicket of car6b trees out into the open 
field, where conversation was again possible. 

" I will tell you what I saw," she said ; 
and then she related to me without em- 
bellishment or omission the details of the 
abduction. I received them with many 
ejaculations of astonishment. That men 
could dare such a thing in these days of 
law and police! Oh! it was frightful to 
think that a Prince could not get into his 
own carriage in his own principality without 
being overpowered and driven off heaven 
knows where ! But how did the Prince's 
carriage come there ? Not the Prince's 
carriage ? Well, how did the Prince come 
there ? I was thirsting for information. 

" I feel I must tell you the whole tale or 
nothing," said the Baroness. ** You have 
promised to help me to the full extent of 
your power ? " 

" I will keep my promise," I replied, glad 
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that she had put it in this way, instead of 
pledging me to complete secrecy. For, 
although I sincerely wished to help her in 
her relations with the Prince, I had to 
remember my own relations with Le Brun. 

" Very well," she said, " I will tell you 
the tale, in the hope that you may be able 
to relieve me of the necessity of admitting 
that I was an eye-witness. • First, I must 
explain that I am, or rather was, secretly 
betrothed to the Prince — secretly, because 
my late husband, the Baron, has not yet 
been dead a year. But owing to a quarrel I 
dismissed him, with the understanding, on 
his side at least, that if I repented of my 
decision I should send to him in Paris to 
come to me. 

" Well, I did not send. But this after- 
noon a telegram reached me from him, 
which read like an answer to one from me. 
Immediately I saw that someone else had 
telegraphed to him, and that he had 
assumed the message to be from me. Then 
I jumped to the conclusion that foul play 
was intended, and resolved to be at the 
place of meeting to see for myself." 

There was something in her indignant 
tone which suggested to me that it was not 
so much foul play as a love affair with 
another woman that she had suspected. 

" Pardon me, madam," I said firmly. " If 
that had been the only idea in your mind you 
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would have brought the police with you, or, 
at any rate, two or three strong men to 
assist the Prince against his enemies." 

I saw in the moonlight that she bit her 
lip. 

" You are too clever for me," she replied. 

" I desire to be clever on your behalf," I 
returned with a bow. " If — if you will trust 
me fully, and put me in possession of the 
whole case." 

She was silent for a moment, with her 
eyes fixed upon the grass on which we were 
walking. 

** Yes," she said at last, " I will trust you. 
It is a strange thing to be talking to you, 
whom I have only just met, like this. But, 
after all, why should I be ashamed to 
confess that the Prince's rumoured atten- 
tions to another woman were the cause of 
my quarrel with him, and that I thought 
she had sent him the telegram ? " 

" But his answering it to you," I urged, 
" seems to show that these rumoured atten- 
tions had no foundation in fact." 

" Perhaps. But I wished to see for myself. 
And when I saw the carriage waiting, 
obviously with someone inside, as you your- 
self must have noticed, I pictured the other 
woman there. I was certain it was she. 
And when at last he came, I stepped for- 
ward and watched him enter. Then I heard 
him try to call out, and saw him seized 
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from behind by the footman, and I knew 
that my suspicions had been unjust. And 
then I was so frightened and so concerned 
about him, that — " 

" That you fainted," I said, finishing her 
confession for her. ^^ It was a thousand 
pities that you did not prepare for foul play 
and prevent it." 

She wrung her hands and said bitteriy, 

" You are right, monsieur ; you are right. 
But there — what would you have ? You 
know how blind a — a jealous woman is." 

She seemed about to break down, and I 
hastened to reassure her." 

" I admit that in the circumstances your 
suspicions were quite reasonable." 

** Yes, but now I see that they were wrong. 
The telegram must have been sent by some 
one who wished to abduct the Prince. 
What is to be done ? Oh ! tell me, now 
you know everything, what is to be done ?" 

" Let me think," I replied ; " let me 
think." 

We walked on in silence until we came to 
a wicket-gate beneath a group of olives. 
When we had passed through this into the 
field beyond, I said, 

**I think it would be hardly wise to 
inform the police. It might place you in 
an awkward position." 

" But couldn't you keep me out of it ? " 
she asked in a rather disappointed tone. 
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"Fm afraid not," I returned. "You 
forget the telegrams. The police would 
have to know of them. I should be put on 
my oath, and you on yours, and everything 
would inevitably come out, including the 
secret betrothal. We might be able to 
suppress the fact of your keeping the 
appointment, but even that is doubtful." 

Again she rung her hands. 

** But," I added, ** there is such a thing 
as private investigation. Suppose — suppose 
at first we try that. I give you my word, 
madam, I will move heaven and earth to 
help you." 

She turned, and placed her hand on my 
arm with an impulsive confidence. Under 
my breath I cursed myself, Le Brun, and 
everything connected with the wretched plot 
in which I was involved. Here was this 
woman^ charming, and evidently deeply in 
love with the Prince, and anxious about his 
fate ; and here was I deceiving her to the 
best of my ability. Yet — ^yet could I not, 
perhaps, keep my pledge to her without 
breaking the one I had given to Le Brun." 

"You are good," she said, " and I trust you. 
I am sure you will do what you — . Listen 1 " 

She broke off suddenly, and turned her 
face in the direction of the roadway, which 
was separated from the field by a** tall 
hedge. • I heard the faint sound of a motor- 
car some distance ofif. 
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" Come," she said, beginning to run. " I 
think that's Mr. Pender Gale, the American 
Consul. He's the visitor I told you I 
expected. I went to see him early this 
evening. He was out. I left a message 
for him to call as soon as he returned, 
which his secretary said would be about 
eleven. I must reach my gate first. And 
— and — I have a plan. While he is with 
me, you must call— out of breath and 
excited — and tell the tale of this outrage on 
the Prince." 

" Why ? " I asked, hesitatingly. 

" Oh ! I want to consult him about it 
and yet not to let him know how I figure in 
it. There's a reason — ^believe me, there's a 
reason." 

I was running by her side towards a little 
gap in the hedge, wondering at her rapid 
thoughts. Immediately I saw the weak 
point, 

" It would seem strange for me to come 
to your house," I objected. 

I could see no way out of the difficulty. 
But she did at once. Pausing at the gap 
in the hedge, she said hurriedly : 

" Wait here, and see if the motor-car 
stops at my gates over there. It may not 
be the Consul's, but I think it is. If it 
stops, then run along the road, ask the motor- 
man the way to the police dep6t, get out of 
him that it is the Consul's car, and that he 
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is in my house. Then rash up and knock. 
Urcent haste and important news will be 
sufficient excuse. Think and act quickly. 
I will be as surprised at your tale as the 
Consul himself will be. Ah ! but will he 
be surprised ? Will it be news to him ? " 

She darted off towards her house, and I 
realised that, after all, there is nothing like 
a woman's wit at a pinch. The more I 
thought of it, the more feasible her plan 
seemed. Failing the police, the American 
Consul was a man in authority, and it would 
be natural enough for me, an Englishman, 
to go to him for advice and assistance when 
I found he was so handy. 

I pondered over her last words, " Will it 
be news to him ? " It was a strange thing 
how this man, Pender Gale, the Consul, 
was constantly turning up. First, there 
was the collision between him and Connell 
at the Casino ; then there was the informa- 
tion that it was his niece who had aroused 
the jealousy of the Baroness, and caused 
her to dismiss the Prince; then there was 
Annette's statement that the Baroness went 
to see him immediately after receiving the 
Prince's telegram ; and now there was this 
proposal that I should tell him the tale of 
what had just happened. Yes, it was very 
strange. 

'* Will it be news to him ? " Did the 
Baroness then suspect him of being con- 
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cerned in the kidnapping of the Prince? 
If this was the case, I was in a curious 
position. I, who had really taken part in 
the affair, and had convinced an eye- 
witness that I had not, would shortly find 
myselt confronting the supposed perpetrator 
and endeavouring to find out whether he 
was guilty or not. Well, I would act the 
part. What might be Pender Gale's motive 
for kidnapping the Prince I could not guess. 
But the Baroness evidently could; and if 
she wished it, I would assume that he was 
guilty until he proved himself innocent. 

Meanwhile the motor-car was approaching 
at a rapid pace. I slipped out into the 
roadway, and was just in time to see the 
Baroness turn swiftly in at her gate a little 
way up on the other side. I judged that the 
car was as yet too far away for its occupants 
to have seen her. Then, still turning over 
the points of the situation in my mind, I 
retired behind the hedge. 

The car drew near. Was it Pender 
Gale's ? Yes ; it slowed down, and then 
stopped altogether. Would Gale take it up 
the drive to the house ? Or would he, in 
view of the call being at so late an hour, 
leave it at the gate with his man? The 
Baroness had anticipated the latter course ; 
and she was right. The gate slammed, but 
the car remained stationary. I waited a 
few moments to give Gale time to get to 
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the house, and then darted out and ran 
swiftly along the road. 

" Can you drive me to the police depdt ? ** 
I cried to the motor-man. ** It is very im- 
portant — a matter of life and death/' 

The man shook his head, and replied : 

" This is a private car." 

" But I tell you it's a matter of life and 
death — speed is absolutely necessary." 

" Then I guess you'd better speed up the 
drive there to the house, and ask the boss. 
If he believes in you, you're all right. And 
that's the best I can do for you." 

" That'll do, my man," I said, resenting 
his manner. ** Whom do I ask for ? " 

" Pender Gale," he replied. " Mr. Pender 
Gale." 

I ran quickly up the drive to the house. 
Arriving at the front door, I rang the bell 
loudly and also knocked to confirm my 
extreme haste. A man-servant opened the 
door. 

" Is Mr. Pender Gale here ? " I inquired, 
breathlessly. 

" Yes, monsieur," he replied, evincing 
some surprise. ** Do you wish to see him ? 

" I do. I have urgent news — serious 
news, which requires prompt action." 

I looked as terrible as I could, with the 
result that he ran off to tell his mistress, 
leaving me at the door. In a few moments 
he returned and led me into a brightly 
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lighted drawing-room, where the Baroness 
and her visitor were standing expectant, the 
former pale and excited, the latter calm and 
cynical, as I had last seen him across Lord 
Rymple's table at the Casino. 

Bowing to the Baroness, and making no 
effort to conceal the fact that I was very 
much out of breath with running, I said, 

" I trust you will pardon my intrusion, 
madam. My excuse is that a terrible 
thing has happened — a matter of foul play. 
I wanted the motor-man at the gate to drive 
me to the police dep6t. He said he 
couldn't, unless I first got his master's 
permission." 

** And that's me, I guess," put in Pender 
Gale. ** Perhaps you will tell me the news. 
I may be of use. I am the American 
Consul here." 

" Yes, monsieur," said the Baroness ex- 
citedly, " tell us, what is this news you 
bring ? " 

*' Not to put too fine a point on it," I 
replied, " the Prince of Montara has been 
kidnapped." 

The Baroness gave a dramatic little 
scream, threw up her hands, and collapsed 
into the cushions of a lounge behind her. 
I saw that her eyes were fixed furtively 
upon the Consul's face, as if seeking in its 
expression an answer to the question, 
** Will it be news to him ? " From a 
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diflferent motive, I also proceeded to 
scrutinise his face. It told me nothing — 
absolutely nothing. 

Now, I have noticed that clever diplo- 
matists seldom show genuine surprise. 
Their non-committal faces always appear 
to be in the know. Their rule of life never 
to give themselves away forbids that startled 
expression with which most people greet 
alarming and unexpected news. This I 
knew was the true reading of Pender Gale's 
imperturbability of face. Had he'been guilty 
of the outrage I have no doubt he would 
have ^ put an excellent fictitious astonish- 
ment upon his features. But as it was he 
followed his bent, and his expression sug- 
gested, if anything, that the news might 
indeed be no news to him. And I could 
see from the Baroness's manner that this 
was the interpretation she was disposed to 
give it. 

" This is a pretty business," said the 
Consul, addressing the Baroness. " Our 
good friend the Prince of Montara kid- 
napped ! A very pretty business." 

" It is," she said, rising and facing him 
accusingly. ** Who could have done it ? 
Do you know anything about it, Mr. Pender 
Gale ? " 

She was trembling and pale, but her 
flashing eyes were evidently hard to face, 
for the Consul averted his as he replied : 
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" Ma<i;gini, what reason have you for 
supposing that I know anything about it ? " 

** Where were you this evening when I 
called ? " she asked, by way of reply. 

" I am not in the habit of making public 
my private actions/' he said quietly. 

** And perhaps it is as well you are not. 
Do you know why I asked for this inter- 
view ? '* 

" No, madam. I had been trying to find 
out at least five minutes before this gentle- 
man arrived." 

The Baroness's eyes faltered slightly, as 
if this man with the impenetrable face 
knew not only of the kidnapping affair, but 
also of her reason for beating about the 
bush before my arrival. 

" I came to show you a telegram 
which I received to-day," $he said, recover- 
ing herself. "Here it is. Read it — read 
it aloud, so that this gentleman may 
hear." 

She took the telegram from the bosom 
of her dress, and handed it to him. The 
Consul deliberately fixed his glasses on his 
nose, and read the message, " Train late. 
Reach bridge as soon after ten as possible. 
A thousand thanks for your telegram. — Le 
Battre." 

Pender Gale looked at the Baroness, and 
inquired, 

" And who is this Le Battre ? " 
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"The Prince. It is a private name 
agreed upon between him and myself. 
And, as you see, the telegram confirms an 
appointment at the bridge about ten, as if 
that appointment had been given to him by 
me. The bridge meant is, of course, the 
one by the cross roads." 

" And," I put in, '* it was there at half- 
past ten that the outrage was committed." 

" Of course," said the Baroness. " And 
you know it, Mr. Gale. I told you yester- 
day that the Prince was hoping to hear from 
me, and I have told no one else. The man 
who sent this telegram in my name is the 
man who kidnapped the Prince. And you 
are that man — ^you whom I have regarded 
as an honourable gentleman and my 
faithful friend." 

I looked accusingly at the Consul. 
Indeed, the force of the situation was such 
that I began to assure myself that Mr. 
Pender Gale was after all, the guilty man. 
It only wanted a good strong motive to 
convince me. 

" Indeed, madam," he said, stiffly, after a 
moment's silence, " it is rather flimsy logic. 
Because I was not at home when you 
called, and because I was the only person 
who knew that the Prince was expecting to 
hear from you, therefore I sent him a tele- 
gram in your name. Yes, very flimsy 
logic." 
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"Which way did the ruffians take the 
Prince ? " asked the Baroness, turning to me. 

" Along the Mendos road," I replied. 
" The carriage drove away very rapidly." 

The Consul looked at me sharply, as if 
he wished to put a few questions. But it 
was not the time, for the Baroness, having 
now to jump to another conclusion, hastened 
to add it to the heap of evidence she was 
accumulating against him. 

"That is the road which passes your 
house," she said. " Everything points to 
your hand in this dastardly outrage. And, 
besides, you have a strong motive — a very 
strong motive." 

I leaned forward eagerly, wondering what 
possible reason she had found for his 
supposed kidnapping of the Prince. 

" The Casino concession," she continued. 
" That is your motive, Mr. Gale. You 
have, to my certain knowledge, been nego- 
tiating with the Prince for it for some time 
past. He has, I suppose, refused to come 
to terms with you, and now you are trying 
to compel him to. Oh, a fine plan ! A 
forged telegram, hired ruffians, and a decoy 
carriage! The Prince a prisoner until he 
grants the concession to Mr. Pender Gale 
and his precious syndicate ! " 

This sudden revelation of the fact that 
the Consul and the American rival of Le 
Brun for the possession of the Casino were 
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one and the same person were startling 
enough. But the Baroness's accurate guess 
at what lay behind the kidnapping, even 
though she associated it with the wrong 
man, was still more startling. I know I 
winced at her words, and I am afraid I 
betrayed myself more grievously by some 
ejaculation. For when I turned quickly 
from the Baroness to the Consul, it was to 
find his grey eyes reading me like a book — 
me, one of the men just stigmatised as 
hired ruffians. 

The Baroness took his meaning glance 
at me in the light of a personal animosity 
against a stranger who had plunged him 
into difficulty. 

" Ah ! " she said. " I've struck the right 
nail on the head this time, Mr. Gale." 

" I guess you have, madam," he replied, 
with a grim smile. " But you've driven 
it into the wrong plank." 

Again I winced. But, without paying 
any attention to me, he continued in cold, 
almost contemptuous tones — 

"And so, madam, it was this telegram 
from Monsieur Le Battre that procured me 
the honour of a call from you this evening ? 
You read it, and at once suspected me of 
intending to annex our friend the Prince, 
and came round to prevent my doing so ? 
Madam, your imagination and penetration 
are a credit to you." 
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" No, no ! " she exclaimed. " At first I 
suspected, not foul play, but Ad^le, your 
niece. There have been rumours as to — 
as to an attachment between her and the 
Prince. And I believed that she had sent 
him the telegram, and simply signed it 
' Ad^le,' which is my name, as well as hers, 
and that the Prince had assumed it to be 
from me instead of her." 

Pender Gale smiled. 

" But that's not the view you take now ? " 

" No, I believe that you sent it. And 
yet — and yet I don't know. Probably the 
truth is that, as I at first thought, she sent it 
out of love for the Prince. Yes, that's most 
likely. She sent it, and you found out that 
she had done so, and took advantage of it 
for your own purposes. And I have called 
you both my friends ! Oh, it is too much, 
too much ! " 

She burst into hysterical tears of rage 
and mortification, and rushed from the 
room, closing the door behind her. Pender 
Gale and I were left alone together. 



CHAPTER VIL 

MR. PENDSR GALE ADDS A FEW REMARKS. 

" You have been present," said Pender 
Gale, eyeing me meditatively, *' at a some- 
what unfortunate scene. It a little — ^just a 
little — surprises me that the Baroness should 
have spread herself so freely before a man 
she has never met before — a man who 
simply called in to ask permission to use 
my motor-car. That was it, I think ? " 

" Yes, that was it," I replied, putting a 
bold front on the matter, because there 
seemed nothing else to do. " All I want is 
to get the news of this outrage on the 
Prince to the Montara police as soon as 
possible. Perhaps you would be good 
enough to drive me to the nearest dep6t 
yourself." 

** I am aware, Mr. ." he said, pausing 

for my name. 

" Osborne," I returned. 

" Ah, Mr. Osborne," he resumed. " I 
am aware that you play rouge-et-noir, and 
lose at it ; may I ask if you're in the habit 
of playing poker, and losing at that, too ? " 

" I fail to see what you're driving at," I 
replied, bluntly. 

" Simply this. Why do you insist on 
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the police bluff? Is it to conceal your owt 
cards, or to jerk out of me the probable 
value of mine ? " 

" Neither," I said shortly, eyeing him as 
suspiciously as I could. "I have nothing 
to conceal ; and it is of no consequence to 
me whether you have or not." 

He was silent for some moments. Then, 
apparently relinguishing the point, he 
asked : 

" Would you be so kind as to give me the 
details of the outrage ? As clearly as 
possible please." 

I smiled, as much as to say that it was 
not only unnecessary, but tedious, to tell 
him a story with which, in the Baroness's 
opinion, and, perhaps, in my own, he was 
already well acquainted. Yet, as it seemed 
the best thing to do, I proceeded to give 
him a fairly full account of the kidnapping 
incident, speaking of myself of course as a 
chance passer-by. 

*' How did you know it was the Prince ? " 
was his first question when I had finished. 

This was awkward, but I was ready with 
the best reason I could think of in the 
circumstances. 

" I overtook him on the way from the 
railway station," I said ; " and, having seen 
him several times in Paris, I recognised 
him — principally by his walk and build. 
He was muffled up, and seemed anxious for 
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me to pass him before he reached the 
carriage." 

**'Hm, not very conclusive evidence," 
interjected Pender Gale. 

I knew it was not, and, to cover it up, 
went on quickly : 

" Then, as I have already told you, when 
I heard his cry, and, on turning round, saw 
the carriage drive off rapidly, I guessed that 
it was the Prince, and raced back to see 
what had happened to him. But I reached 
the spot only in time to hear the sound of 
the carriage wheels dying away along the 
road to Mendos." 

And so, very naturally, instead of hasten- 
ing back to the station to telegraph to the 
Montara police, you took an unfrequented 
cut across the fields to see if you could find 
a police dep6t among the hedges." 

" I made for the nearest house in the 
district," I ventured. 

His smile became more cynical than 
ever. 

" Your knowledge of the district is 
peculiar," he said. '*Two hundred yards 
past the cross-roads there is an inn with 
stables. You did not know it was there, 
and yet you struck the path that leads 
across the field to this house in a mar- 
vellous manner." 

" What do you mean ? " I asked, rising 
from the chair I had taken on the Baroness's 
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departure from the room. " Are you trying 
to prove that I had anything to do with the 
business ? You seem very anxious to fasten 
the suspicion on someone, although it is 
perfectly clear to me that you yourself 

" We're not playing that game now," he 
said, interrupting me masterfully. " I stood 
it from the Baroness, but " — here he rose 
and faced me — " but I don't intend to stand 
it from you. I am not anxious to fasten 
the suspicion on anyone I am merely 
showing you what awkward questions the 
police will ask you. And you see by the 
Baroness's attitude towards me how easy 
it is to make an innocent man appear guilty. 
Don't misunderstand me. I am not afraid 
for myself. I can prove a cast-iron alibi. 
But if this matter gets to the police it will 
place the Baroness in a very awkward 
position, and will be bound to cause some 
scandal. And I should be sorry for that." 

I was silent a moment, realising that 
he had given me a chance to make a 
graceful withdrawal, and that I had better 
accept it. But at the same time I felt 
certain that he had some good reason of 
his own for deprecating recourse to the aid 
of the law. 

" Of course, if it is to oblige a lady," I 
said, " a lady who, by the way, does not 
seem particularly anxious to oblige you, 
which makes your generosity the more 
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marked" — I was gratified to observe that 
this little sarcasm punctured his cynical 
smile so that it collapsed for the moment — 
" Well, if you put it that way I will waive 
the point, that is to say, I will not trouble 
you for a ride in your car." 

" That is good of you," he returned. 
" Private investigation is the thing for this 
case. Believe me, you and I working 
together might do far more than the police 
towards clearing it up. By the way, as I 
have already hinted, I remember your face 
perfectly well. You lost heavily at the 
tables the other night ; indeed, if I am a 
judge of faces both you and your friend 
were utterly ruined. Now it would be 
worth considerable to the Baroness, and 
perhaps to me, to get this matter settled 
privately, and I hope you won't mind if 
I make you and your friend an offer for 
your services." 

I began to feel more uncomfortable than 
ever. The man had apparently guessed at 
my association with Connell, if not at my 
previous meeting with the Baroness at the 
cross roads. Before I could make any 
reply, he proceeded : 

" I remember noticing that your friend was 
as powerfully built as yourself. You are just 
the men for a matter like this. Now I will 
pay you a hundred thousand francs each 
for your assistance in rescuing the Prince." 
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I was dumbfounded at the way in which 
history was repeating itself. What possible 
reason could I set against such an offer put 
forward in a perfectly honourable cause. I 
might say that I was too proud to accept 
money ; but I should have to back that up 
with a promise to help him for the mere 
love of justice. I might say I was in a 
hurry to return to England on important 
business. Yes, that was the thing, and I 
said it. 

" Your business must indeed be important 
if it is worth more than a hundred thousand 
francs," he replied. " But that is easily 
remedied. I will make the amount two 
hundred thousand." 

I felt that the man was laughing at me. 
He knew well enough that I would not 
accept his offer. He had guessed that my 
services had already been bought by another 
person. Perhaps, in the light of the 
Baroness's allusion to the competition for 
the Casino concession, he had even guessed 
who that person was. 

" It is no use," I said testily. " I tell you 
plainly I won't touch your money. I don't 
like you, and the ease with which you offer 
such an enormous sum convinces me that it 
is better for me not to be mixed up with 
you in the affair." 

He smiled. 

'^ And the ease with which you refuse it," 
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he said, ''convinces me that you are an 
honourable man." 

" What do you mean ? " I demanded, 
chafing at the sarcasm of both his manner 
and his words. 

At this moment there was a tap at the 
door of the room. As we faced round, a 
maid-servant entered. It was Annette, 
whom I had last seen at Le Brun's villa an 
hour or two before. She had evidently 
returned from her fruitless errand to the 
railway station. Her disconcerted look on 
finding me here was not lost on Gale. 
He rivetted his eyes upon her while 
she recovered herself and delivered her 
message. 

** Madame has sent me to say that she 
begs you will excuse her. She regrets that she 
is unable to return to wish you good-night." 

" In that case we will take our leave," said 
Gale. " But," he added, walking up to 
Annette and taking her chin in his hand, 
"it seems to me, my girl, that you know 
something of what is going on." 

Annette was very confused, but she 
strove to hide this under a show of gaiety. 

*' Don't monsieur ! " she cried, laughing. 
" I am ticklish — very ticklish. I don't 
know what is going on. I expect you only 
want to kiss me, but you're not going to, so 
there. I shall tell the Baroness. A man 
of your age should know better," And 
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tossing her head saucily she flounced out of 
the room. 

I made no attempt to repress a laugh. I 
even went further, and remarked : 

** I am surprised at you, sir. A man 
holding an official position too ! " 

He did not reply for the moment. He 
was stroking his chin with his hand, and 
thinking deeply. 

" 'H'm, yes," he said at last, " the girl's 
clever — cleverer than you, my friend. 
Come, we can let ourselves out." 

He led the way, and I followed without a 
word. A little later we were striding in 
silence down the drive. 

" Can I give you a lift as far as the — er 
— the police dep6t ? " asked the Consul 
quietly, as the gate slammed to behind us. 
" Ah ! but I forgot — ^you have given that 
idea up. Well, anywhere else you like. 
My motor-car is entirely at your service." 

*' To hell with you and your motor ! " 
I returned, and swung ofi* down the lane. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MAN ON TH« VERANDAH ROOF* 

As, with the intention of cutting across the 
fields to Le Bnin's villa, I made my way 
towards the path down which the Baroness 
and I had walked, I heard the sharp tones 
of the Consul speaking to his man. 

" Home, hustle ! " he said ; and in a few 
moments the car was returning at a rapid 
pace by the road it had come. I passed 
through the gap in the hedge, and struck 
across the fields, guessing at the direction of 
the villa. As I went, I fell to " thinking it 
out," as Pender Gale had advised. 

The astute American, beginning with my 
betrayal of astonishment at learning that 
he was concerned with the Casino con- 
cession, had played a faultless game. He 
had avoided a clash over the question of 
the police, fearing that if he drove me too 
far I should cut the interview short. I saw 
now that he had held me with a silken 
thread until the time arrived when he could 
by easy stages advance his hundred thousand 
francs proposition. Also I could not fail to 
see that his reference to Connell and myself 
as men who had lost everything, and were, 
therefore, in just the desperate position for 
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a matter of this kind, was based on a cute 
guess ; and that when I refused his double 
offer his guess became a certainty. But 
why his remark, "You are an honourable 
man " ? It could only mean that he knew 
that I had pledged myself already, and 
would not go back on my word. Another 
and a more discomforting thought followed 
upon the heels of this. Had he an idea 
that Le Brun was the man to whom I was 
pledged ? The first inkling of an answer 
came to me in a quickening of my foot- 
steps. The Baroness had put forward the 
desire to secure the concession as a strong 
motive for the kidnapping, and it would be 
natural enough for him to impute this 
motive to Le Brun, the only other person 
concerned in the business. 

I was now running hard, but still my 
thoughts went before me. Would the 
Consul attempt to get the Prince into his 
own hands, and so turn the tables on Le 
Brun ? What other interpretation could I 
give to his desire to prevent my going to 
the police ? That it was not solely due to 
anxiety on the Baroness's account I was 
certain. And if he intended to turn the 
tables on Le Brun in this way how soon 
would he act? Immediately, without a 
doubt. His " Home, hustle ! " was, I 
imagined, for the purpose of getting his 
revolvers, and perhaps another man. There 
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was now only a cropped hedge between me 
and the road, for which I was making. I 
took it at top speed, and, landing safely on 
the other side, spied the flowering aloe by 
which Connell and I had met Le Brun the 
previous morning. Like a hare I darted by 
it, and, having picked my way through the 
wooded space, laid rapid feet on the meadow 
grass that sloped up to Villa Rose. 

I was just in time to avert a catastrophe. 
As, excited and out of breath, I came in 
sight of the house, a shout inside reached 
my ears. For the moment I thought the 
Consul had got there before me. But 
suddenly, in the bright moonlight that fell 
on the roof of the verandah, I saw a figure 
emerge rapidly from a window, and recog- 
nised it as that of the Prince. It was an 
escape, and not a rescue ! 

Along the roof the Prince ran, and then 
leaped forward. It was a drop of ten or 
twelve feet, but he took it neatly, and 
landed on his feet. A revolver shot accom- 
panied the shock, from which I judged that 
he had jumped with his finger on the 
trigger. 

1 was now within thirty yards of the 
house, on the border of an intervening 
flower plot. I checked myself, for I saw 
that the Prince had turned down the drive 
on my right. Realising that I might cut 
him ofi*, I sprinted towards a point half-way 
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along it, hearing behind me as I did so 
another rattle of feet on the masonry of the 
verandah roof, followed by a heavy thud on 
the gravel beneath, and a wild, yet joyous 
" Tally-ho ! " 

"That's Connell," I muttered. "And 
that's the Prince," I added, as another 
revolver shot rang out. 

It was indeed the Prince. But the 
moment he spent in aiming and firing at 
Connell proved fatal to the success of his 
flight. I saw my advantage and diverged 
to a spot a little lower down the drive. I 
reached it just before he did. 

As I brushed through a gap in the 
shrubbery, I saw him half-a-dozen paces 
away. With an instinct arising out of my 
old football days, I went for him obliquely, 
head down. I had judged the distance 
rightly. There was a heavy shock ; but 
he was barely two-thirds my weight, and I 
found myself at a standstill, with my arms 
round his waist, lifting him in the air and 
shaking him. As I did so, he fired a shot 
just past my ear. I made a sudden turn, 
gripped one of his arms with my right hand, 
and at the same time pinned the other 
against his side with my left. So I held 
him till the giant strides of Connell were 
upon us. 

" Here, take his revolver," I panted. 

Connell wrenched it from his hand. 
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" Now hold him," I said. " I am played 
out." 

As I stepped back, Connell seized him 
by the arm, and said, 

" A very smart escape, your Serene High- 
ness. You chose just the right moment. 
Le Brun's own revolver, too. You must 
really allow me to compliment you." 

" Don't mention it," gasped the Prince, 
who seemed almost as much out of breath 
as I was. ** I hope I didn't wound either 
of you with my shots." 

" You nearly broke the drum of my ear," 
I said. 

" And you spoilt a good-looking thirty 
franc hat of mine," said Connell. " Look 
at it. Wounded mortally. Bullet passed 
right through it." 

The Prince smiled, and we walked back 
to the villa, chatting together pleasantly 
enough. 

Le Brun was standing on the steps. 
The coachman's livery and the powder 
and wax had vanished. He seemed much 
more comfortable than when I last saw 
him. 

" Your Serene Highness has changed his 
mind," he said suavely as we came up. 
** After all you will honour us by staying to 
supper ? " 

** I always intended to," replied the 
Prince in the same spirit. " But I felt that 
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a little exercise and some revolver practice 
would give me a better appetite." 

"And I trust," said Le Brun, "that they 
have done so. Ah ! a good appetite is a 
blessing worth toiling for." 

We entered the villa. The excitement 
of the capture had driven from my mind 
what had occurred between Pender Gale, 
the Baroness and myself; and it did not 
return to me until we were all seated in the 
library with shuttered windows. I was 
about to beckon Le Brun to accompany 
me out of the room again, so that I might 
tell him the news privately, when he took 
up a document lying on a side table, and 
remarked to the Prince, as if in continuation 
of a conversation which had been casually 
interrupted, 

" As I was saying, your Serene Highness, 
this is the deed which awaits your signature. 
Drawn up to save the Casino at all costs 
from falling under American control, it yet 
gives you many distinct advantages besides 
those you already enjoy under the existing 
concession. In placing it before your 
Serene Highness " 

The Prince, who had been paying but 
little attention to Le Brun, now absolutely 
ignored him by turning to me, and remark- 
ing with a smile, 

" Have you been long in Montara ? " 

** A few days," I replied. 
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Le Brun coughed. 

" I was about to submit to your Serene 
Highness the agreement — '* 

"And what do you think of my little 
country ? " pursued the Prince. 

I smiled and looked towards Le Brun, as 
much as to say that he had matter of 
greater moment than my views on the 
manners and customs of Montara. 

" I was begging your Serene Highness's 
attention to this deed," proceeded Le Brun. 
" Your signature is all I ask, for although 
the circumstances are a little peculiar, I 
know you would not repudiate it. Simply 
write the one word, and you are free, and I 
am again your very humble subject. At 
present the document is unsigned — " 

" And will remain so as far as I am con- 
cerned," broke in the Prince in stem tones. 
** It is precisely because I should not 
repudiate my signature that I will not give 
it." 

" But your Serene Highness," put in 
Madame Le Brun, whom we had found 
awaiting us in the library, " supper is getting 
cold. It awaits only the writing of that one 
word." 

" Madam," was the courteous reply, " The 
Prince of Montara has given his decision, 
and the matter is at an end." 

She warbled a laugh, and made a sweep- 
ing courtesy, and said. 
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" Madame Le Brun has heard the Prince 
of Montara's decision. But the matter is 
not at an end. And meanwhile the supper 
is already cold, and I could not think of 
asking your Serene Highness to partake of 
cold food." 

" Ah ! I see," returned the Prince ; " no 
signature, no supper. Well and good." 
Then, after a pause, he went on, ** But 
listen to me. You have me here a 
prisoner, but I will not permit you to pester 
me as to this concession. It is rather 
my place to demand an answer to a few 
questions. In the first place, the Baroness 
de Liol ? " 

We exchanged glances, feeling that the 
mere name was a question. 

" How did you see her telegram to me ? " 
demanded the Prince. 

Again glances were exchanged — glances 
more rapid and more meaning than before, 
for we were now assured that he did not 
suspect that we had sent the telegram. 

Le Brun spoke. 

**I have not had the honour of an 
introduction to the Baroness," he said. 
" She comes to my Casino, but — " A 
spread of the hand and a shrug of his 
shoulders concluded his remark. 

" Then by what means did you see her 
telegram ? " pursued the Prince. 

" Perhaps the Baroness talks of her 
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affairs/' ventured Le Brun, twirling his 
moustaches. " One never knows/' 

This was too much for the Prince. His 
eyes blazed with indignation at the sug- 
gestion that the woman he loved had 
betrayed him ; and he flared out with 
words that showed us plainly that, although 
slight in body, he was strong enough in 
spirit. 

** What is the meaning of this ? " he said, 
drawing himself up and addressing Le 
Brun. "You, with your hirelings behind 
you dare to say such a thing to me ! To 
me — a man of another order than yourself. 
You and these English mercenaries — paid 
scoundrels— dare to — " 

" Stop," interrupted Connell haughtily. 
" Those words do not apply to us. With- 
draw them." 

The Prince turned on him. 

" You — a miserable Irish peasant ! I 
forbid you even to address me." 

** Irish peasant in your teeth," said 
Connell, looking fierce. " My blood is as 
good as yours. I am descended from the 
ancient kings of Tyrone, and if you can — " 

** Then you have descended some dis- 
tance," retorted the Prince, "to have 
reached your present position." 

" Gentlemen, gentlemen ! " interposed Le 

Brun, "this is neither the time nor the 
plp^^ If 
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** It is the time and it is the place," 
returned the Prince hotly, as he forced 
Le Brun back with his eyes. " Here and 
now you shall give me an answer to my 
question. How did you learn the contents 
of the Baroness's telegram ? I demand of 
you — how ? " 

Le Brun, pushed as it were into a comer, 
bowed low, and seemed for the moment 
about to give a direct answer. But his eyes 
met those of his wife. They clearly bade 
him keep silence, so he simply bowed again, 
and did not speak. Yet as I looked at him 
I felt that he was partly cowed, and that, 
not perhaps perceiving the great advantage 
to us of a doubt on the part of our prisoner 
as to the Baroness's loyalty, he might 
presently come out with the truth. A 
diversion saved the situation. As the 
Prince was about to repeat his demand 
there came a loud rat-tat-tat at the outer 
door of the villa. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MIDNIGHT AT VILLA ROSB. 

For a moment we conspiraton looked at 
one another in consternation. Then we 
turned quickly on the Prince. But that 
moment had been long enough for him to 
decide what to do. He stepped back and 
shouted for help. 

Almost simultaneously the door of the 
room banged heavily by the hand of 
Madame Le Brun. She had anticipated 
his cry, and had sought to drown it in this 
way. But it was a question whether she 
had been in time. 

Before he could shout out again, howevw, 
Connell sprang upon him, and seizing him 
by the throat, bore him to the floor. 

" Quick ! gag him," I said, looking about 
for something with which to do it. While 
Le Brun grabbed a paper knife, and I a 
ruler, Madame Le Brun, more ingenious 
than either of us, whisked my handkerchief 
out of my pocket, snatched a tangerine from 
a dish on the side table, and swiftly made a 
bandage with the fruit in its folds. She 
handed it |to us, and after a short struggle 
we succeeded in gagging the Prince seciweiy 
with it. Then the handcuffs were agam 
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placed on his wrists, and a scarf was bound 
tightly round his ankles. 

There was a second rat-tat-tat at the door. 

" Quick ! " said Le Brun, as Council and 
I took the Prince up, he by the shoulders, 
and I by the heels. '* Across the hall, 
through the drawing-room, and out on the 
verandah. Babette, you go into the dining- 
room." 

" I expect it's the American Consul," I 
whispered, recalling now what the exciting 
talk of the last few minutes had driven out 
ot my head. 

" Why the American Consul ? " ques- 
tioned Le Brun. " Can he suspect any- 
thing ? " 

" He suspects everything. And — and — 
he's after the Casino. He's the head of 
that American syndicate — the man that 
put up the price ot the concession to three 
millions." 

^^ Sucre! What he — he, Pender Gale — 
he with whom I've touched hands, and 
drunk wine — you say that he is that 
scoundrel. How do you know this ? " 

" I saw him at the Baroness's half-an- 
hour ago. I'll explain all later. But this 
is certain — he's the man after the Casino. 
And there's more than that — I believe he 
suspects that we've collared the Prince, and 
got him here." 

" Name of God ! Quick ! Quick ! " 
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This rapid colloquy began in the hall, 
and ended with Le Bran opening the draw- 
ing-room door for us. 

" Could we drive the Prince away again ? " 
I whispered hurriedly, as we passed inside, 

** It could be done," replied Le Brun. 
** Yes, yes — to Mendos — Fve another house 
there." 

" Better still," I said excitedly. ** Pretend 
to drive him away." 

'* That's it," jerked in Connell. ** Make 
the Yankee think we've removed him to 
Mendos. But keep him safe here all the 
time." 

/'We'll try it," said Le Brun. ''Mon 
Dieu! we'll try it. While I'm talking to 
this Gale, get the carriage out quietly. 
Make a noise only when you actually start. 
I'll detain him as long as I can, and then 
give him the Mendos clue. But — but 
suppose he's got his motor with him ? He'll 
overhaul you in no time." 

** Leave that to me," said Connell. ** I 
understand motors." 

There was a third rat-tat-tat, louder and 
more prolonged than the others. 

We were now out on the verandah. Le 
Brun left us hurriedly with a muttered 
** Sacre ! Coming ! Coming ! " We proceed- 
ed to deposit our burden against the railings 
in the extreme corner, and then returned to 
the drawing-room. As we entered it, we 
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learned that the visitor was in truth Pender 
Gale. For we heard Le Brun, who had 
evidently just opened the door, say in his 
most silvery tones, 

** Ah ! Mr. Gale. What a pleasure ! 
But a thousand pardons. Have you been 
knocking long ? We were all out on the 
lawn, and the servants have gone to bed. 
Come in, come in." 

" I must apologise for this late visit," said 
Gale, as the door closed behind him. " But, 
the fact is, I have rather startling news." 

" Indeed," replied Le Brun, leading him 
down the hall into the library." 

" Yes, very startling news. I've just been 
informed on fairly reliable authority that the 
Prince of Montara has been kidnapped. 
As you are more or less a power in the 
district, I thought Td call round and tell 
you about it." 

They were now within the library, but 
Le Brun had been careful to leave the door 
ajar, and we were able to hear them without 
much difficulty. 

" Kidnapped ! " exclaimed Le Brun. 

"Yes, that's the exact figure," assented 
Gale. 

Le Brun's astonishment was unbounded. 
He asked innumerable questions all in one 
breath, and finally wound up with, 

** Who could have done it ? " 

** The very question I was about to ask 
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you, Monsieur Le Brun," said Gale. "I 
guess rii ask another now. Who has a 
motive for doing it ? " 

" It's difficult to say," replied Le Brun, 
" I don't know who — but stay— one mo- 
ment — the Socialist party ! Yes, they've 
been agitating against the Prince for a long 
time. Doubtless they're the ruffians." 

" Ah ! yes, the Socialist party," said Gale, 
as if he felt that the truth had been hit on. 
" I never thought of them." 

** That's it, you may depend on it," 
insisted Le Brun, in a self-satisfied tone of 
voice. "They've everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. They'll get all their 
grievances remedied before they let him go." 

A long drawled " Yes " came from the 
Consul, and I whispered to Connell, 

**I believe he's taking it in. We may 
not want the carriage after all." 

There was a short pause. Then the 
Consul resumed, 

" Of course ; fancy my never thinking of 
the Socialists ! " 

Le Brun laughed pleasantly. 

" I'm surprised you didn't,", he said, now 
quite voluble. "It is common knowledge 
that the influence of their party is spreading 
fast. Half the Council is imbued with the 
Socialist spirit. Everywhere there are 
whispers about a neglected people, and a 
ruler who spends too much time and money 
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in Paris. And Sarban, the leader, the arch- 
agitator — well, Sarban is going about 
swearing that he will be revenged on the 
Prince for imprisoning him last year on 
account of his treasonable utterances. Ah ! 
there can be no doubt. Sarban and the 
Socialist party have done this thing ." 

I fancied I could see Le Brun posing 
back and looking indignantly innocent. 

** And to think that I should never have 
guessed it ! '* began Pender Gale lightly. 
" To think that Fve been overlooking the 
most obvious explanation, and — " 

" Yes," broke in Le Brun, " one does 
overlook the most obvious things some- 
times." 

" But," mused Gale, " I'm puzzling my 
head about another point now." 

*' What is that ? " asked Le Brun. 

I heard the American rise to his feet, and 
then I heard him say in dry, biting tones : 

"Wal, I'm wondering why, and how in 
thunder, Sarban and the Socialist party, 
when they roped in the Prince, came to 
bring him here to this Villa Rose of yours, 
Monsieur Le Brun ? " 

In the' pause that followed, Connell 
touched my arm questioningly. 

** Yes," I whispered, in reply to his action, 
** you'd better go to the stables. I'll join 
you at the last moment. I must hear this." 

He glided away, and darted out through 
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the open window ; and I again listened to 
the voices in the library. 

" Monsieur Gale ! " Le Brun was saying, 
and I fancied I could see his hands making 
protestation of innocence. " Monsieur Gale ! 
Mon Dieul what do you mean ? " 

" I mean," came the stern reply, " that 
the Prince of Montara is in this house. I 
am surprised to find you in league with the 
Socialists, Monsieur Le Brun." 

" How dare you say that ? I am in 
league with no party." 

"Then it must be that you have kid- 
napped the Prince for your own ends." 

" Let us talk sense, Monsieur Gale," 
returned Le Brun, with an effort at calm- 
ness. " I see it all now. This unscrupulous 
Socialist Party — " 

** Socialist party be damned ! " broke in 
Gale, refusing to play with the idea any 
longer. **YouVe got the Prince for your 
own private ends. It's your darned way of 
bouncing the concession out of him. But 
Tm up against you, sir, right up against 
you. You shall keep neither the Prince nor 
the concession, sir." 

" Monsieur Gale ! " cried Le Brun. 
^^ Mon Dieu!" Then after a pause the 
words poured out like water from a hose. 
" I am here to tell you. Monsieur, in my 
own house, that the fact of your being an 
American Consul does not excuse your 
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conduct, though it may be a sufficient 
explanation of it. I will have no more of 
your insolence, Monsieur. You may take 
it back to your own country. Sacre ! you 
may take it to the devil. Leave me, and 
my house, and my concession. We are not 
gasping for American influence here. This 
way. Monsieur ! Ten thousand devils ! this 
way, I say." 

I imagined Le Brun swelling with well- 
feigned righteous indignation as he flung 
the door open. But Gale appeared to be 
little impressed. 

. " I guess I won't go back to my own country 
just yet," he said, with a laugh. " There 
are so many things to put right in Montara 
first. For instance, you hold the Prince 
prisoner here. I know it. I heard him call 
for help the moment after I knocked, and 
the moment before a door banged. Up to 
then I was not certain whether he was in 
this villa or hi your other one at Mendos. 
And now Monsieur Le Brun, with your 
permission I will search the house. Or 
without your permission." 

"This is an outrage. Monsieur. Ha! 
Sacre! Put down that revolver." 

The time had come for the pretended 
flight to Mendos. I heard the voice of 
Madame Le Brun as she came on the 
scene with, " Henri, why not allow him to 
search the house?" and realised that she 
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was paving the way for Connell and me. 
I dashed out at the window, along the 
verandah, and round to the stables. There 
I found the carriage drawn out ready to 
start, with Connell on the box holding the 
reins in his hands. 



CHAPTER X, 

THE PRETENDED PLIGHT. 

" The American's covering Le Brun with 
a revolver, and swearing he'll search the 
house," I said hurriedly, as I entered the 
carriage. " Now's the time to start. Make 
as much noise as possible, so that he'll 
hear." 

For a moment or two Connell made the 
horses prance about on the cobbles before 
the stables. Then he gave them their 
heads, and we dashed along the gravel path 
by the side of the house, and passed swiftly 
down the drive towards the south gate. 
When we reached it, Connell pulled up, 
and called to me to open it. As I sprang 
out and did so, I noticed the Consul's 
motor-car standing by the roadside, a lew 
yards away. . Connell also noticed it, and, 
asking me to look after the horses, jumped 
down and approached the man in charge 
with an inquiry as to the right turning for 
Mendos. I was too far off to see the man, 
but I recognised his insolent voice as he 
replied : 

/' Wal, you can get to it both ways. If 
you go that way, over the bridge at the 
cross roads, I guess it'3 about twenty-four 
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thousand miles. But this way " — jerking 
his thumb over his shoulder — "it's only 
four or five." 

" Thanks," drawled Connell. " This is a 
nice car you've got — very nice." He 
seemed to be inspecting it. 

" I guess it's the smartest car on these 
roads anyway — what are you monke3dng at 
there ? " 

" Nothing. I was merely looking at the 
[ear. It seems a little different in make 
trom ours." 

" Need to be. Your darned English 
engineers don't know how — " 

Connell laughed. 

" Here, that'll do," he said, turning 
away. "Don't give us so much of it. 
Keep it for Mr. Pender Gale." 

" It's all right," he muttered to me as he 
reached the carriage and sprang back to his 
seat. "Get in. I hear noises up at the house." 

I also heard them. First a scuffle on 
the verandah, then a thud which seemed to 
say that Gale had hurled Le Bran back 
into the hall ; then a " Sucre I " and a 
" Right up against you, sir ! " ; and then 
quick steps coming down the drive. 

By this time I was inside the carriage, and 
Connell had whipped up the horses. We 
passed out at the gate, and turned towards 
Mendos. But there was to be trouble 
before we got quite clear. The motQr-man» 
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hearing the noise up at the villa, and more- 
over, catching sight of me hastily drawing 
the carriage blinds as we came level with him, 
jumped down with a shout and made for the 
horses' heads. 

" Stop them ! Stop them ! " cried Gale, 
whose long legs were bringing him towards us 
at a tremendous rate. The man did his best. 
But Connell caught him a smart cut across the 
face with the whip, so that he missed his hold 
and fell back. And in another moment we 
were past him, and out of immediate danger. 

"And now, my man, just have a look at 
your car," shouted Connell back at him, 
with a chuckle 

" What did you do with it ? " I asked. 

" Fooled with his sparking plug. They 
won't find it out under three minutes, how- 
ever smart they are." 

In this direction the road ran perfectly 
straight from the villa gate. Leaning out 
at the carriage window, I saw Gale join his 
man, and then saw both of them bend over 
the car. In a few moments the scene was 
blotted out in the darkness. But I still 
looked back. For a glimpse of their lights, 
which at present were facing the other way, 
would show that they had got the car into 
going order again, and were after us. 

We had covered about a mile without 
this sign of pursuit, when Connell pulled up 
sharply. 
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" What is it ? " I asked. 

" Blow out the lights," he said peremp- 
torily, " and open that gate." 

As quickly as possible I extinguished the 
carriage lamps, ran to the gate he indicated 
at the roadside, and swung it open. Connell 
immediately turned into the grass field 
beyond. 

" You wait, and watch him go by," he 
said, as he drove towards a clump of trees 
about a hundred yards away. ** I shall be 
out of sight over there." 

" Right you are," I replied. " He knows 
of Le Brun's villa at Mendos^land is sure 
to make for it." 

Closing the gate, I stepped back into the 
road. There was no sign of the motor-car 
as yet. This was just as well, for the hedge 
was low, and in order to avoid a ditch 
Connell was forced to make a wide detour 
before he could gain the cover which he 
had indicated. 

Half a minute passed, and I saw him 
threading his way into the clump of trees. 
It was none too soon, for a moment later 
the long-expected lights came into view. 
Another glance across the field assured me 
that the carriage was hidden behind the trees. 
It was now only necessary for me to conceal 
myself, and this I did by creeping through the 
hedge and lying down on the other side 
of it. 
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Hardly had I done this when the motor- 
car roared up at a furious pace. It had 
covered the mile of straight road from the 
villa in a very short space of time. And as 
it passed me now in a flash, the glimpse I 
had of it showed me that Pender Gale 
imagined he was hot on the trail of the 
Prince. He was driving himself, and was 
leaning over the steering wheel, evidently 
with but one thought — that speed, and speed 
alone, would avail. 

I laughed softly as the car swept by. For 
once this astute American had been tricked. 
He clearly expected to overtake us on the 
way to Mendos. Not succeeding in this, 
what would he do ? Perhaps call in at 
Le Brun's other villa ; perhaps proceed to 
search some of the side roads. At any rate, 
we were safe from him for an hour at least. 

Presently Connell wheeled out from the 
trees, and made his way back, driving more 
quickly now that he knew the way. 

** It must have been a stirring sight," he 
said, as I opened the gate for him. " I 
heard the noise from over there," 

" It was," I replied, " Teeth set ; hair 
flying in the wind ; master and man both lean- 
ing forward and looking like bloodhounds 
on a trail. Oh ! it was true American 
humour while it lasted — ' real funny ' — 
' clean out of sight ' — * you lost half your 
life not seeing it ' — * right up against you, 
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sir.' " And I laughed again, as I stepped 
into the carriage. 

"And now back to Villa Rose^^^ said 
Connell, echoing the laugh. " Mendos isn't 
big enough for us and Mr. Pender Gale as 
well." 

We found Le Brun bruised and dis- 
hevelled from his struggle with Gale on the 
verandah. Our account, however, of how 
we had left his adversary speeding into the 
infinite in search of the Prince, somewhat 
consoled him. 

" The saints grant he has a smash up," 
he commented. " It would be happiness to 
me to know he was hurt." 

' " Do you think he will call at your house 
in Mendos ? " asked Connell. 

" Doubtless. But what matters ? It is 
empty. It is a weakness of mine to buy 
houses, and not live in them. Yes, quite 
empty. He can knock his rat-tat-tats and 
shoot his- revolvers. It will appear to the 
people of Mendos that he is mad." 

At this there was a general smile as we 
pictured Gale carrying out the programme. 
Then, at my suggestion, we proceeded to 
the relief of the Prince, who was still lying 
in the corner of the verandah. We took 
the scarf from his ankles, the handcuffs 
from his wrists, and the tangerine gag from 
his mouth, and assisted him to his feet, 
offering, as we did so, many expressions of 
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regret at having been forced to treat him 
so badly. 

" Do not trouble to apologise," he said 
wearily. Then he added, in a brusque 
tone, '*I think I heard the voice of my friend, 
Mr, Pender Gale. He will very soon get 
me out of this." 

** Your Serene Highness will do well not 
to trust to the good intentions of that man," 
returned Le Brun. " His aims and his 
methods are infinitely lower than ours. We 
have done what he have simply to preserve 
the integrity of the Casino. He would do 
worse for a far worse object. Mon Dieuf 
if he would Americanise the Casino, what 
would he not do ? " 

** Your Serene Highness will forgive my 
saying it," I remarked after a slight pause, 
" but it seems to me that Mr. Pender Gale's 
influence over the Baroness de Liol clearly 
shows that — " 

The Prince made a movement as if he 
were about to strike me. 

'* What do you mean ? " he demanded, 
facing me. 

■* I mean," I returned, speaking slowly, 
" that I met Mr. Gale at the Baroness's 
house an hour ago, and drew my own con- 
clusions from what passed. In less than a 
week your Serene Highness may find that 
my conclusions are correct. Mr. Gale is a 
millionaire and a bachelor, and as such it is 
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probable he is a candidate for a wife as well 
as for — " 

" Silence, sir," broke in the Prince. " I do 
not believe you. Your words are an insult." 

I shrugged my shoulders, and stepped 
back. To tell the truth, I was a little 
repentant of what I had said. My object, 
of course, was to make the Prince's captivity 
as irksome as possible, by increasing his 
doubts as to our relations with the Baroness, 
and perhaps also arousing his jealousy. I 
seemed to have succeeded ; but — well, 1 was 
not pleased with myself. 

" And now, Monsieur Le Brun," continued 
the Prince, indicating with a wave of his 
hand that he considered he had dismissed 
me , " am I to understand that you intend 
to deprive me of food ? " 

Le Brun lapsed into apologetics. His 
whole body was eloquent with protestation. 

" A thousand pardons," he said. 
*' Madame's threat just now was but a 
jest. Supper is waiting. Honour me by 
following." And he led the way into the 
house. 

Closely guarded by Connell and myself, 
the Prince followed ; and presently we were 
ensconced in an upstairs room with one 
small window. Supper was on the table, 
and Madame Le Brun was waiting. The 
Prince was given a seat next to her, and, 
while she engaged him in conversation, 
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Le Bran and I crossed to the window to 
fasten the shutters. 

" Our only plan is to starve him out," 
whispered Le Brun. 

" This doesn't look much like it," I 
replied, glancing at the food on the table. 

" Ah ! I mean to starve his imagination. 
From the first he suspected the Baroness of 
having betrayed him; and what you said 
just now may have added jealousy to his 
suspicion. Sooner or later he will give 
much to know the truth." 

" But what will happen in the mean- 
time ? " queried Connell, who had joined us 
under pretence of helping to shutter the 
window. ** What about Gale ? Will he 
now go the police ? " 

** No, he won't do that," I replied. 
"Not yet at any rate. I am convinced he 
has some reason for trying to run things 
himself. But the question is — will he come 
back here to-night ? " 

*' Well," said Le Brun, giving the shutter 
a final push, " if he does, he'll find the 
house locked and barred. And I for one 
shan't pay any attention to his knocks. 
By the way, there's a window commanding 
a view of the front door. We can use this 
as our post of observation. And there's a 
secret cellar, which at the worst will serve 
as a hiding place." 

As there was now a lull in the conversa- 
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tion between the Prince and Madame Le 
Bnin, we broke off our whispered talk, and 
returned to the table. The meal proceede^d 
pleasantly enough, although for my part I 
expected every moment to hear Gale's loud 
summons, and could not conceal my 
anxiety. But nothing happened. 

Immediately after supper was finished the 
Prince expressed a wish to be shown to his 
bed-chamber. For this Le Brun had 
chosen a small inner apartment upstairs, 
without a window, but with two doors, one 
of which, now screwed up securely, shut off 
a larger room, while the other led on to a 
landing. This latter door had been heavily 
curtained, with the idea of preventing a 
sudden shout from the Prince reaching the 
ears of a stranger. 

After our prisoner had been ushered 
into this room and the key turned on 
him, we held a brief consultation. In view 
of the imminence of danger from the Gale 
quarter it was decided that a watch should 
be kept on the Prince that night, Connell 
taking first duty, I second, and Le Brun 
third. It J^was also decided that in the 
event of anybody breaking into the house 
our first move was to be to enter the 
Prince's room, and take him down by a 
back stairway to the secret cellar. There, 
gagged and bound, he would be safe. 

Leaving Connell on sentry go outside the 
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curtained door, we returned to the supper 
table. As we sat down the clock struck 
one, and Madame Le Brun, with the remark 
that she was tired and must get her beauty 
sleep. Gale or no Gale, retired to bed. 
Le Brun and I were alone with the cigars 
and wine. 

" And now," he said, " tell me just what 
happened when you went back to the cross 
roads. That woman's scream — it was the 
Baroness ? " 

I nodded; and then proceeded to give 
him an account of the incidents that had 
followed. Much of what the Baroness had 
said I suppressed in my desire to shield 
her as far as possible, consistently with 
my pledge to Le Brun. But where 
Pender Gale was concerned I omitted 
nothing, 

"The scoundrel ! " he commented, when 
I had finished. ** The scoundrel ! And to 
think that I have treated him as a friend. 
At once I shall put him on the Casino black 
list. He shall not darken its doors again." 

** But," I said, with a smile, '* the question 
is rather — will he darken the doors of this 
villa ? " 

" True, He may be here any moment. 
Hark ! — what was that ? I fancied I heard 
something." 

We listened intently, but there was no 
realisation of our fears. 
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" It must have been the wind," said 
Le Brun at last. " But surely if he is 
coming, he will not be much longer ? " 

** Perhaps that smash-up you hoped for 
has happened." 

" More likely he's gone to fetch the 
police," returned Le Brun grimly. 

" Why should he ? " I questioned. " He 
was most anxious to prevent my doing so. 
No, as I said before, I am convinced that 
he has some reason for trying to run things 
himself." 

" I don't know so much about that. What 
stronger card could he play than to call in 
the police ? It would secure him the con- 
cession without a doubt. In common 
gratitude the Prince would have to give 
it to him." 

**He doesn't know that. Probably he'd 
play the card if he were sure that it would 
lead to the rescue of the Prince. But, as 
it is, he's not sure. What actual evidence 
has he that we had any hand in the abduc- 
tion? Very little. Certainly not enough 
to warrant him in charging you, the Director 
of the Casino, with the outrage." 

" That's true," admitted Le Brun, " He 
can prove nothing. But, then, you must 
remember, he suspects everything. He 
heard the Prince's cry ; he heard you drive 
off; I am a bruised but living witness to 
the fact that I tried to detain him when 
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he started to follow you; and your friend 
meddled with his motor-car. Wouldn't he 
consider all that sufficient to act on ? " 

" Emphatically no ! " I rejoined. " I had 
half an hour's talk with Mr. Gale, and my 
impression is that he's not the man to 
venture the police without first finding out 
more. He's not too keen to run any 
risk." 

For some minutes there was silence 
between us. Then Le Brun sprang up 
from his seat, and, wiping his brow, said : 

"Mon Dieu! I almost wish he would 
come. This silence is eloquent — ominous." 

" It would be like him," I suggested, " to 
wait till the small hours when we shall 
have given way to sleep." 

^^ Sucre I ^^ flashed Le Brun. **Do you 
think I could sleep when the Casino is in 
such dire peril ? However small the hours 
may be, he'll not catch even my foot 
asleep." 

I shrugged my shoulders, and then 
crossed to the couch, in order to get some 
rest before my turn came to relieve Connell 
outside the Prince's door. As I dozed off, 
I heard the clock strike two, and Le Brun 
mutter, 

** Not here yet ! These Americans are 
the very devil. When will he move his 
pieces ? Ah ! and will those pieces wear 
uniforms ? " 
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•* No," thought I, " not uniforms. With 
him it is a matter of * private investigation.' 
Subtle man, Gale, very subtle." And his 
cynical smile haunted the dreams of my 
uneasy sleep. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE PRINCE AMUSES HIMSELF. 

There was little real sleep for Le Brun, 
Connell, or me that night. Turn and turn 
about we guarded the Prince's door, or 
listened for the approach of the enemy. 
But nothing happened. The Prince made 
no attempt to escape, and neither Gale or 
anyone else sought admission to the house. 
At last the long vigil ended. We heard 
sounds of Madame Le Brun busily pre- 
paring breakfast. And presently there came 
the welcome announcement that it was 
ready ; and, accompanied by the Prince, 
whom we had found up and dressed, we 
gathered round the table. 

The meal was somewhat sombre. The 
Prince had had a good night's rest, and he 
did not hesitate to triumph over us on the 
point. When Madame Le Brun explained 
that she had been compelled to snatch a 
few hours' sleep— it was a duty where a 
complexion was involved — he remarked, 
with a pronounced sympathy in his voice, 

" Fm sorry to see you others looking so 
worn out. It must have been terribly 
tiring work sitting up all those hours. Mon- 
sieur Le Brun, it pains me to observe those 
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dark rings under your eyes. Want of sleep 
is bad enough, but to be tormented by one's 
conscience at the same time must be 
dreadful." 

Le Brun tried to smile, as he fastened the 
comer of his serviette in his collar. 

" Ah ! " he said, " there are occasions, 
your Serene Highness, when we must not 
pay too much attention to our consciences. 
The welfare of the community should stand 
first." 

"And you, Mr. Connell," went on the 
Prince, with rising sarcasm, " you don't 
look quite as fresh as that dear little 
shamrock we read about in the Irish botany 
books. I swear to you, sir, by your kingly 
ancestors, that when I was in my soft bed 
1 could scarcely sleep for thinking of you 
on the hard, cold mat outside. How 
unequal is the lot of us royal people." 

Connell broke open a roll with un- 
necessary violence. 

" Keeping awake a few hours is nothing," 
he said bluntly ; " but your calling me an 
Irish peasant last night — well, that's com- 
pletely spoiled my sense of humour." 

" Did I not just now swear by your 
kingly ancestors ? " bantered the Prince. 

"It is granted, your Serene Highness," 
said Connell, bowing with grim deference. 
The Prince returned the bow, with the air of 
having given and been thanked for a 
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gracious apology. Then scanning my face 
with well-feigned sympathy, he went on : 

** And you, Mr. Osborne — ah ! how your 
pale and haggard looks impress me. I feel 
a perfect brute for having slept so com- 
fortably." 

" I suffer by contrast," I replied. " If I 
look pale and haggard it is because I am 
sitting next to Madame Le Brun." 

" Who slept in the interests of her com- 
plexion," added the Prince. "Yes, and 
with excellent results, too." 

There was a good billiard table at the 
villa, and after breakfast the Prince expressed 
a wish for a game. We joined him, in spite 
of his suggestion that we were perhaps too 
tired to do so. He proved a keen player, 
and beat us all in turn. At the end of 
every game he challenged for a fresh one, 
but always with some chaffing remark to 
the effect that we must not work too hard, 
as we had to look forward to another sleep- 
less night, and also to the possibility of 
having to face inquisitive visitors. We 
welcomed these good-humoured sallies as 
lightening the situation, and in some 
measure alleviating our suspense as to 
Pender Gale's movements. 

Pleasantly enough the day passed. Le 
Brun, ever pertinacious with his concession 
document, seized several opportunities to 
talk business with the Prince. But without 
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success. He waxed quite eloquent as he 
told me of his last vain appeal. 

" I humbled myself to the dust," he said. 
" I forgot our respective positions as captor 
and captive, and entreated him on my 
bended knees to sign the deed. He listened, 
but refused. However, a time must come. 
His anxiety about the Baroness is, I am 
sure, increasing. Sooner or later, he will 
question us again, and that will give us our 
opportunity. We must deepen his suspense, 
add to his perplexities, play on his jealousy. 
We conjured with his love for the Baroness 
to kidnap him ; let us still conjure with it 
to secure his signature." 

In the cool of the evening Connell and I 
asked Le Brun to allow us to take a walk. 
We were beginning to feel the restraint of 
the house, and longed for fresh air. He 
assented readily, admitting that he himself 
had gone out for a few minutes in the after- 
noon. Accordingly we left the Prince lying 
down in his room, with the door locked on 
him, and strolled along the winding road 
that led to the station. The sun was setting 
gloriously in a sea of gold, and the country 
looked very beautiful. As we glanced 
about us, enjoying the scene and the clear 
air, we took a rosier view of the posi- 
tion with regard to the Prince, and talked 
hopefully of the time when he would grant 
the concession, and we should draw our 
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hundred thousand francs each from Le Brum 

** Yes, I think it will turn out all right," 
said Connell ; " but I wish Gale would show 
a light." 

" He loves darkness rather than light," I 
said, sententiously, " because his deeds " 

** Look ! " said Connell, interrupting me. 
" By Jove, it's Gale himself ! " 

We had just reached the bridge at the 
cross roads, near which we had kidnapped 
the Prince, and a motor-car was bearing 
down upon us from the main road. In the 
car was Pender Gale. 

" The deuce ! " I replied, feeling a trifle 
uneasy. " Yes, it's he right enough. 
Whom has he with him ? Will he pretend 
not to see us ? " 

..No such intention was in Gale's mind. 
He looked at us keenly, and then signed to 
his man to stop. The car came to a stand- 
still right on the bridge. With a rapid 
glance we scanned the occupants. Gale 
and an elderly gentleman, with an innocent, 
benevolent appearance, and a remarkable 
resemblance to the then French President, 
were sitting together ; while behind them 
was Gale's niece, who gave me a glance of 
recognition, and then, as I raised my hat, 
lowered her eyes with a slight flush, as if in 
recollection of the fact that we had not yet 
been introduced to each other. 

" Good evening, gentlemen," said Gale, 
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softening his smile to disarm the venom of 
Connell's blunt stare. " Pleased to meet 
you again, Mr. Osborne,'' he continued, 
addressing himself to me. " And also your 
fnend — ah — Mr. — " 

** Mr. Connell," I said, in a way that did 
duty for introduction. 

" Ah ! Mr. Connell," resumed Gale, with 
a frankness that ignored all memory of 
their passage of arms at the Casino, ** very 
pleased to meet you, sir. Let me introduce 
both of you to my friend. Monsieur Dieu- 
donne, the French Consul here." 

We bowed low, being in the mind to 
return with interest what Connell afterwards 
expressed in his outspoken way as " Gale's 
damned politeness." Monsieur Dieudonne 
beamed upon us, with hat in air, 

" And to my niece, Miss Grierson," 
added Gale, with a wave of the hand in her 
direction. 

Again we bowed low; but this time our 
greeting was genuine enough, for she ac- 
knowledged the introduction with a smile 
that was like blue sky and sunshine on an 
April day. 

" Are you on the way to the Casino ? " 
inquired Gale. " If so, we might, with a 
squeeze, give you a lift in the car." 

;" I wish we were," I replied, with a 
tugging of the eyes towards Miss Grierson. 
Then with a laugh I added, " but for very 
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good reasons we've both given up rouge-et- 



notr." 



" I'm glad to hear it," said the French 
Consul. " If I had my way there should 
be no gaming tables. We are abolishing 
them in my own country." 

" Indeed," observed Pender Gale, very 
drily. 

I smiled at the thought that the likeness 
of Monsieur Dieudonne to the French 
President was not simply a matter of 
features, but extended to his moral nature as 
well. I had been wondering whether he 
was associated with Pender Gale's plans as 
to the Casino ; but now I dismissed the 
idea as impossible. 

" A very pretty spot this, isn't it ? " said 
Gale, looking round to the shady bend, 
where we had kidnapped the Prince. His 
remark was addressed to Connell, who in 
answer discoursed affably on the scenery, 
while I changed my position in order to chat 
with Miss Grierson. 

** Thank you for your sympathy at the 
Casino the other night," I said;**I had a 
very bad time of it there." 

** I feared it," she replied. " We were 
strangers, but I could not help feeling sorry 
to see you lose such a large amount. " 

/* Yes, we were then strangers," I began, 
intending to suggest that we were no longer 
so. But I got no further, for Pender Gale 
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faced round with a frown, and said 
severely : 

" Mr. Osborne, would you mind moving. 
You're standing in rather a dangerous 
position. My man wants to * exhaust,' and 
he doesn't want to spoil your clothes, so 
that you can't be identified. Come right up 
here in front. I guess you'll be safer." 

I did so with reluctance, reflecting angrily 
that his meaning was that he objected to 
his niece having private conversation with 
me, but noting, at the same time, with great 
satisfaction, that she did not appear to 
share his objection. As I came round by 
the side of the French Consul, the motor- 
man, taking his cue, ' exhausted,' and, 
catching my eye, winked impudently. 

Connell remarked this, and said to him, 
with a restrained grin, 

" Can I assist you in any way ? See that 
your sparking plug is all right, and so 
on?" 

" Thanks," drawled Gale, " I think we're 
all right. American car, you know. Good 
for seventy miles an hour." 

**Yes," Connell admitted, "she's very 
fast. We couldn't help wondering at your 
pace as you passed us on the Mendos Road 
last night." 

" It was marvellous driving," I added. 
" I don't know any French or English car 
that could have done it." 
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**Yes," rubbed in Connell again, **you 
must have been lifting the whole seventy 
out of her." 

Pender Gale did not relax his cynical 
smile one jot. It seemed to say that a 
time would inevitably come when he would 
laugh last, loudest, and best. 

" You flatter me, gentlemen," he said, 
dismissing the subject. "By the way, if 
you are staying in this neighbourhood I 
shall be pleased if you will give me the 
pleasure of a visit at any time." 

We thanked him, and said we should be 
delighted to call upon him " at any time." 

** Then, au revoir^'^ he returned, signing to 
his man to drive on. 

" My salutations to Monsieur Le Brun," 
he whispered, bending over towards me as 
the car began to throb. Then, as Monsieur 
Dieudonne bowed and smiled benevolently, 
and Miss Grierson acknowledged our parting 
salute, the car moved forward with a sudden 
swerve that nearly knocked Connell down. 

" He's a clumsy driver," said Connell, 
noting the man's grin as the car passed on. 

"She's a very beautiful girl," said I, 
raising my hat again to Miss Grierson, who 
was smiling back at us. 

" Well, what do you make of it ? " I 
asked, when Connell had calmed down, and 
the car had passed out of sight. 
"What do I make of it ? " he replied 
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" Why, I think Gale's politeness means that 
he's meditating something pretty deep. 
We'd better go and have a talk with Le 
Brun." 

We hurried back to the villa, and found 
Le Brun and his wife sitting together, the 
Prince being still shut up in his room. 

** Who was with him ? " was Le Brun's 
first question, when we had told him of our 
meeting with Gale. 

" His niece," I replied. 

" Ah ! that's of no consequence." 

Neither it was, after all, to any one 
except myself. 

" Anyone else ? " 

" Yes, Monsieur Dieudonne, the French 
Consul." 

" Dieudonne ! What is he doing with 
Pender Gale ? I wonder if Gale's told him 
of the concession affair. But no. Dieu- 
donne's as much opposed to the Casino as he 
is to the Bourbons. Gale will never get 
the concession through his influence. 
Dieudonne is the last man in Montara that 
Gale would approach on the subject. I 
don't understand it at all." 

" Neither do I," I said ; *' but I'm certain 
there's something in the wind." 

Le Brun nodded. 

** This politeness is the calm before the 
storm," he said. ** But it's clear to me now 
that there will be no police. Gale's playing 
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his own game, and, I fear, a good one. 
What — what is he contemplating ? " 

Le Brun looked into space, musing. 

" Suppose he kidnaps you just as you 
kidnapped the Prince ? " suggested Madame 
Le Brun, anxiously. 

" Don't speak of it," exclaimed Le Brun, 
starting and glancing hopelessly around. 
" Mon Dieu I I may have to hide in the 
cellar." 

** But," put in Connell, " I really shouldn't 
be surprised if he gets a few men together, 
and tries to take the Prince from us." 

" If he does — " began Le Brun. 

** If he does," took up Connell, " you 
could play the dignified r6le of guard to the 
Prince in the cellar, while Mr, Osborne and 
I showed the filibusters over the house, with 
appropriate explanations. But, joking apart, 
there's nothing for it but to wait and watch. 
And meanwhile, any day, any hour, the 
Prince may tire of his captivity and grant 
the concession." 

" And once he puts his name to the deed," 
said Le Brun, looking a trifle more sanguine, 
** he will not go back on it. There's some 
solid satisfaction in that. Yes, we must 
wait and watch. And let us remember that 
the Baroness is our strong card. The more 
anxious he becomes about her, and the 
more we play on his love and jealousy, the 
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better chance there is of his consenting to 
our just demands." 

** • Just ' is a consoling word," I whispered 
to Connell. 

'' And perhaps the right one," he replied. 
** Yes, I'm beginning to feel that we are 
doing good, honest work in helping Le 
BruD against Pender Gale." 



CHAPTER XII. 

A MILLION A YEAR AT STAKE. 

A WEEK passed without adventure. So far 
as we were concerned, whatever Pender Gale 
had up his sleeve stayed there. We were in 
the dark. Our position was exactly like that 
of women with a wild, uncaged, unlocated 
mouse, spider, or beetle somewhere in the 
folds of the bed clothes. To be able to place 
the danger would be a relief, and to know 
exactly where one is going to be bitten or at 
what particular angle one is to be devoured 
would be almost happiness. But, as it is, the 
thing is a nightmare. And so it was with us. 

Yet Le Brun was always persistent and 
sanguine. Every evening regularly he 
would present the concession document to 
the Prince, who would as regularly wave 
it aside with a pleasant smile. Once, how- 
ever, he went so far as to say that it was very 
neatly written. On another occasion he 
glanced at the first words, and pointed out an 
** i *' that had not been dotted. That was all ; 
but even that was encouragement to Le 
Brun, who went away, and dotted the ** i " 
very carefully. 

V5it times the Prince grew moody. Then 
Le Brun would wax correspondingly cheer- 
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ful, and would talk, in the Prince's presence, 
of his plans for the coming year. This 
part of the Casino was to be re-decorated ; 
that part to be fitted up with a cocktail bar 
for the benefit of American visitors, who 
would find that he could cater for their 
peculiar wants quite as well as any Gale 
syndicate could ; new fountains were to be 
constructed in the gardens. 

" But," said the Prince, on one occasion 
when Le Brun was building these Casinos 
in the air, " supposing the then Director of 
the place should reject your plans and 
specifications ? " 

" If the Prince of Montara values the 
happiness of his country and his people," 
replied Le Brun, gravely, ** the then Director 
of the Casino will be the man who now 
stands before his Serene Highness, and will 
unhesitatingly adopt his own plans." 

But it was seldom that the Prince troubled 
to exchange thrusts with Le Brun. Usually 
he greeted everything with a good humoured 
smile that seemed to say, ** Wait ! We 
shall see." It was clear that he indulged 
the hope that chance would favour him, 
that some untoward incident would upset 
our plans. And his hope was realised. At 
the end of the week there happened some- 
thing which considerably weakened our 
position and strengthened his. 

We were sitting in the library, talking 
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matters over for perhaps the hundredth 
time, when Annette, duly observed and 
reported from the window overlooking the 
doorway, was let in. She had called once 
before during the week, but had brought 
no news except that she had waited at the 
railway station for nearly an hour on the 
night of the kidnapping without seeing any 
messenger from the Baroness. Now, how- 
ever, it was evident she had something 
important to communicate. 

" The Prince — is he safe ? " she asked. 

"Oh, yes," replied Le Brun. "He's 
walking in the gardens. We let him take 
a constitutional occasionally on strict 
paroUy 

" But won't he run away ? " 

" No ; a Prince's word is his solemn 
bond. But what — ^what have you come about, 
Annette ? " 

She dismissed her surprise at the idea 
of a prisoner strolling loose without attempt- 
ing to escape, and began to tell the news 
which had brought her to the villa. 

" Oh, monsieur," she cried, " something 
dreadful has happened. It was that which 
made me ask if the Prince was safe. Mr. 
Gale called to-day, and quarrelled with 
Madame the Baroness." 

" What about ? " 

" Why, monsieur, about the Prince, to be 
sure. It was not easy to hear what was 
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said, for that Mr. Gale — oh, he's very care- 
ful. He looks both ways, and he shuts the 
door. I believe he would stop up the key- 
hole, too, only he dare not insinuate that 
Madame would have a maid who would be 
so sly as to listen in that way." 

" But you did listen, Annette ? " inquired 
Le Brun. " At least I hope you did." 

" Of course I did," she replied, with a 
sans souci air, which told us that, in her 
opinion, the end in the shape of valuable 
information fully justified the means of 
obtaining it. "At first I could not bring 
myself to do so ; but when Madame's angry 
voice led me to think that it was something 
very important, I crept near — for your sake, 
Monsieur Le Brun — and listened, and 

heard " 

There was a pause of expectancy, in 
which everybody drew a long breath. 

" You heard ? " asked Le Brun. 

" I heard Madame say angrily, * This 
day — this very hour — I shall go to the Chief 
of Police, and tell him the Prince has been 

abducted. And I shall tell him ' " 

Le Brun stopped her with a sudden start, 
and in another moment we became aware 
that the Prince was standing in the open 
window way that led in from the verandah. 
A quick intelligence lighted up his face ; he 
had evidently heard enough to restore his 
confidence in the Baroness de Liol. But 
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his look of relief was soon obscured by a 
frown of anger mingled with contempt. 

" So this is the way you obtain your 
information, is it ? " he cried, advancing 
into the room and facing us. "A prying 
waiting-maid, who listens at keyholes, and 
reads her mistress's letters. This is the 
honourable way in which you set about 
preserving the integrity of the Casino, is it. 
Monsieur Le Brun ? " 

He paused, and as no reply beyond 
Le Brun's inevitable shrug of the shoulders 
and spread of the hands was possible, he 
went on. 

" Yes, I see it all now. You, Annette," — 
she shrank before his anger and cowered 
against the wall — " have taken to prying 
into your mistress's correspondence, and 
then retailing it to these — these — gentlemen, 
to further their plans against your sovereign 
prince. It is high treason ; and that means 
—death." 

Annette's knees gave way beneath her, 
and she sank to the floor, pale and speech- 
less. The Prince looked down at her for a 
moment or two, and then turned on Le 
Brun, and in a somewhat calmer manner 
remarked : 

** I have made up my mind about the 
Casino concession, Monsieur Le Brun." 

Le Brun feared the worst, and mutely 
questioned its nature. 
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" I propose," continued the Prince, " to 
grant it to the American syndicate, of 
which you may have heard. But on one 
condition." 

" And that condition ? " asked Le Brun, 
with a faint flicker of hope in his eyes. 

" Is this," returned the Prince, ** that the 
syndicate shall undertake that a certain 
Monsieur Le Brun, an undesirable and dis- 
honourable person, a suborner of serving 
maids, and a frequenter of evil company," 
— with a wave of the hand towards us — 
" that this Monsieur Le Brun shall not be 
allowed to enter the Casino; and that, 
should he contrive to do so, he shall be 
caned out at the gates." 

" Your Serene Highness is pleased to 
joke," protested Le Brun. 

" I was never more serious," returned the 
Prince. 

Madame Le Brun flashed out angrily. 

" How dare you speak of caning my 
husband out at the Casino gates," she cried, 
stamping her foot. 

" Madame," retorted the Prince, with a 
bow, "it is not my fault that you are 
married to this man." 

With this he turned on his heel and 
walked out of the room, followed closely by 
Connell, on whose face, as he closed the door, 
I observed a look half of admiration. 

** Our best card gone ! " said Le Brun, 
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looking hopelessly at his wife. " He knows 
now that the Baroness has not betrayed 
him. Ah ! Everything's gone ! " 

" No, not everything— only our dignity," 
returned Madame Le Srun. Then, to the 
terrified girl, she said, " What else did you 
hear, Annette ? " 

When we had helped the girl to her feet 
and calmed her fears, she continued her 
story. 

" I did not finish what Madame was 
saving to Monsieur Gale, It was ' I shall 
tell him that vou, Mr. Gale, know where the 
Prince is, and have withheld the information 
from the authorities.' 

" * For the simple reason,' Monsieur Gale 
replies, *that I do not wish to drag you 
before the public' 

" * 'Tis a falsehood,' cries Madame, stamp- 
ing her foot. * That is not the reason. 
You have some base scheme of your own 
which is furthered by the Prince's being out 
of the way.' 

" Then she opens the other door, which 
leads into the hall, and cries, * Leave my 
house. Monsieur ! Go, and never let me see 
you again.' 

"He protests ; but Madame is a fury 
when she is roused. * Go ! ' she cries, * I 
have heard enough.' 

** Then Monsieur Gale walks out, and 
Madame, pale with anger, calls the carriage. 
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When it is ready I am there, of course, and 
hear her say to the coachman, * To the 
Chief of Police/ That is enough, and I 
come straight to you." 

Le Brun now seemed inclined to throw 
up the sponge. 

" It is useless going on," he said, with a 
despairing gesture. 

** No, no," exclaimed Madame Le Brun, 
energetically. " A man who could say such 
things to my husband and to me — a man 
who threatens to cane you out at the Casino 
gates — no, we'll fight it out." 

" Besides," I urged, ** the Baroness doesn't 
know that the Prince is here ; and Gale, 
who is playing his own game, won't tell her. 
I agree with Madame — fight it out." 

"Yes, hide him in the cellar when the 
police come— and fight it out," reiterated 
Madame Le Brun. 

Thus encouraged, Le Brun showed a 
bolder front. 

" Agreed ! " he said, straightening himself. 
" We'll fight it out. But now it's a matter 
of keeping a stricter watch than ever. The 
Baroness will tell the police that it was at 
the cross roads that the — the " 

"The outrage," I suggested, perceiving 
he hardly knew with what term to describe 
the kidnapping. 

"The crime, the tragedy, the horrible 
slaughter," declaimed Madame Le Brun, in 
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a manner which showed she had not yet got 
over her resentment towards the Prince. 

"No, the coup is better," corrected Le 
Brun. ** She will tell them it was at the 
cross roads that the coup was carried out, 
and as this villa is so near to the spot they 
are pretty sure to come here to see if I can 
give them any information. We must keep 
a look out from one of the upstairs windows, 
and be ready at any moment when the 
alarm is given, to hurry the Prince off to 
the cellar." 

So again all night we watched and waited, 
this time not for a possible Gale, but for a 
fairly certain police. Again, however, we 
had our trouble for our pains. In the 
morning we speculated as to whether the 
Baroness had, at the last moment, decided 
not to tell the Chief of Police, or whether 
she had told him, and it had not occurred 
to him to enquire at Villa Rose. 

" It cannot be that," said Le Brun, 
referring to the latter alternative. ** The 
very first thing the police would do would 
be to visit the houses in the neighbourhood. 
The Baroness has changed her mind. 
That's what has happened." 

It certainly seemed like it, and the Prince 
evidently feared as much, for as hours and 
days passed without anything occurring he 
relapsed into his former moodiness. We 
observed him closely, and came to the 
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conclusion that his doubts of the Baroness 
were returning, and that his captivity was 
becoming more and more irksome to him. 
And we were right. 

One evening he broke the icy reserve he 
had maintained since Annette's visit. 
Madame Le Brun was watching from one 
of the top windows, and we men were seated 
together in the library, smoking and reading. 
Impatiently throwing down his novel, he 
said, 

** It seems to me I must stay here for 
ever. My police are fools." 

** They are not fools, your Serene High- 
ness," said Le Brun. *' It is simply that 
they have not been informed. And I do 
not think they will be now." 

" Well, I tell you frankly, Tm getting 
tired of the business, and " 

Le Brun was on his feet at once. Going 
to the drawer where he kept the concession 
deed, he drew it out and offered it with a 
low bow to the Prince as if it had been 
asked for. 

" Take it away ! Take it away ! " said 
the Prince, testily, " I've given you my 
final answer about that. If the police do 
not know yet, they soon will, and I can 
wait." 

** The arrival of the police at this house 
will not help your Serene Highness in 
the slightest degree," said Le Brun, as he 
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placed the document back in the drawer. 
" We are keeping a constant watch, and on 
the first sign of their approach these two 
gentlemen will place you securely in the 
cellar. Afterwards I will tell the officers of 
the law all I know ; and that, as you may 
imagine, will not be very much." 

The Prince looked at Connell and then 
at me, as if calculating our combined 
strength. Finally, with a shrug of acqui- 
escence, he picked up his novel and resumed 
reading. I expected Le Brun to continue 
the conversation with fresh arguments. But 
it was Connell who broke the silence. 

** Gad ! I've got it," he cried, leaping to 
his feet. "Why didn't we think of it 
before ? " 

We looked at him questioningly. 

" See here now," he went on joyously. 
" It's been a gambling affair throughout. 
Why not settle it as such ? Monsieur Le 
Brun is in suspense ; his Serene Highness 
is in suspense. Perhaps the one is right 
in his contentions ; perhaps the other. At 
any rate, neither will give way. Well, what 
could be better than to submit the little 
dispute to chance ? Let the cards decide. 
If Monsieur Le Brun wins, he gets the new 
concession at the two million rent he offers ; 
if he loses, he pays the three million the 
Prince demands. Let the cards decide." 

For some moments no one spoke. The 
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proposal startled as all; but at the same 
time I think it appealed to us more or less 
favourably. 

" It would save a great deal of trouble," 
remarked Le Brun, at last, ^* a great deal 
of trouble." 

We glanced at the Prince. He leant 
forward, with an amused expression on his 
face, and said, 

" So, having appealed to my fears in vain, 
you now try me on my sporting side. 
And " — he paused reflectively — ** And Fm 
not at all sure that you are wrong. But — 
where do you two gentlemen come in ? .. I 
take it that you are not assisting Monsieur 
Le Brun for nothing, and that your — shall 
we say • honorarium '—depends on his 
securing the concession on his own terms ? " 

" It does," replied Connell. '* But, for my 
part, I am willing to take the chance of the 
cards. And you, Osborne, aren't you ? " 

It was big gambling : a hundred thousand 
francs on a single game. But I did not 
hesitate. 

" I am quite willing," I said. " If 
Monsieur Le Brun wins, we get our ' honor- 
arium ' ; if the Prince wins, we give up all 
claim to it." 

**Then it's to be the cards," cried 
Connell, with rising excitemeftt. ^^ Rouge- 
eUnoir, of course. A game ! a game for 
high stakes." 
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^' I did not say that I agreed/* said the 
Prince. 

"No, but by the powers you meant it. 
Come, be a sportsman. Fm sure it's your 
Serene Highness that ought to be thanking 
me for this same idea." 

The Prince smiled at Connell's wild Irish 
enthusiasm. Then, apparently as a step 
towards making up his mind, he turned to 
Le Bran with, 

"Now I will look at that document of 
yours." 

It was handed to him, and he rapidly 
noted its contents. 

"Yes," he commented, "two million 
francs as against the three million Mr. 
Pender Gale offers." 

"Be a sportsman, your Serene Highness," 
persisted Connell. " Be a sportsman. The 
Montara franc will be worth more to you 
than the American dollar." 

" 'Hm ! " mused the Prince, " Gale has 
known from the beginning that I am here, 
and he has not moved to rescue me. And 

my police 1 don't understand them. 

Ah ! I must, I must see what's going on, 
even at a possible risk of a million francs 
a year." 

" For my part, I agree," put in Le Brun. 
" It will settle a complicated matter in a 
simple way. But your Serene Highness 
will, of course, agree that, be the issue 
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what it may, it shall be regarded as an 
amicable settlement of the whole affair." 

" Certainly," said the Prince. ** Should I 
decide to play, I give you my word that, 
win or lose, I will not cherish malice against 
any of you on account of recent events." 

Le Brun bowed, and rose to find the 
cards. 

" If it's refait de trente-eUun^^^ he remarked, 
as he proceeded in his search, " then " 

"Then the deal passes," broke in 
Connell. 

" Or, better still, the concession falls to 
me," suggested Madame Le Brun, who had 
joined us a minute or two before. 

The Prince laughed. 

** Fm afraid I cannot quite agree to that," 
he said, " although I am willing to admit 
that the Casino could scarcely pass into 
more charming hands. But I have not yet 
decided to play. There is one little 
difficulty. Monsieur Le Brun. If I lose, 
you are to get the concession at a rent of 
two million francs. But if I win, you are 
to take it at three million. Is not that so ? " 

" Certainly," replied Le Brun. 

" But," said the Prince, with a smile, 
" will you be able to pay the three million ? 
You represented some time ago that such 
a rent would mean bankruptcy to you. Now 
I don't want the Montara Casino to have 
to compound with its creditors." 
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Le Bran winced at the thrast. Then, 
with his usual shrag of shoulders and spread 
of hands, he said, 

^^Ah, my Prince, that was a business 
argument. At three million francs it will 
be a close thing. But I will manage it 
somehow. The Casino shall not become 
bankrupt. I will make all sorts of personal 
sacrifices. I will give up " 

" That will do, ' interrupted the Prince, 
evidently satisfied with his little moral 
victory. *' I agree. The cards shall decide 
between us. My terms against your terms." 

Le Brun bowed, and continued his search 
for the cards. Cupboard after cupboard, 
drawer after drawer, he opened in vain. 
We smiled. The situation was certainly 
humorous. Here was Monsieur Le Brun, 
the director of the Montara Casino, and as 
such probably the largest consumer of cards 
in the world, unable to find a pack in his 
own house. 

** Well, you see," he explained, noticing 
our amused glances, " It's like this. Vm 
not in favour of private gambling." 

** But I am," said Connell, quietly pro- 
ducing two packs from his coat pocket. 

The Prince leaned forward, and stretched 
out his hand for them. 

" New packs," said Connell, giving them 
to him. 

The Prince examined them. Then. 
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having satisfied himself that they were 
all right, he handed them back, remarking 
as he did so, with an air of decision, 

" Now, Mr. Connell, shuffle them, and 
I'll cut. Then you can deal." 

" Faith ! and I knew your Serene High- 
ness was a sportsman," exclaimed Connell, 
shuffling vigorously. 

'* I will be croupier," said Madame Le 
Brun, excitedly taking the concession deed, 
and smoothing it out on the table. " Now 
messieurs, faites vosjeux I " 

It was an exciting prospect. The Prince 
stood to win or lose a million francs a year; 
Le Brun was staking the Casino as it were 
upon a single throw ; while Connell and I 
were face to face once more with the 
momentous alternative of sink or swim. 

Five anxious faces crowded round the 
table as the Prince cut the cards. 

" Messieurs, faites vos jeux I " cried 
Madame Le Brun again, as Connell pre- 
pared to deal. 

" Merely a million francs a year on red," 
said the Prince. 

** Merely one Casino and the good of 
Montara on black," remarked Le Brun in 
his turn. 

" And you, gentlemen?" asked the Prince, 
turning to Connell and me with a quizzical 
smile, " are you making a stake ? " 

" Merely a certain small * honorarium,' " 

E2 
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began Connell, and then broke off into, 
"Lord! what's that?" 

It was an interruption which made us all 
sprins; erect in sudden consternation. A 
sound of carriage wheels on the gravel 
outside. Then a rat-tat-tat at the door — 
the first since Gale's memorable summons 
more than a week before. 

" Men Dieu I " whispered Le Brun, " if 
this should be the police at last." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SARBAN THE SOCIALIST. 

With a sudden thought we turned to the 
Prince. Connell edged nearer to him, ready 
to act if necessary. 

" Since we have decided to settle our 
differences by the cards," said the Prince, 
bowing to Le Brun, " I am your guest, not 
your prisoner." 

At the words our muscles relaxed with 
our fears. He would not cry out, or assist 
any rescue. The relief almost unnerved 
us. 

" A thousand thanks, your Serene High- 
ness," murmured Le Brun, and then hurried 
out of the room. 

We heard him remove the fastenings of 
the door and open it, and then we heard 
him remark, in his cheeriest voice, " Ah ! 
my dear Valavoir, I am charmed to see you. 
Come in, come in! Why, what is the 
matter ? Your face announces the end of 
the world." 

** You may well say so," fumed the visitor, 
now in the hall. " My dear Le Brun, you 
will feel as I do when you see this pretty 
document. Come, there is no time to 
waste ; disaster is on foot. Come, and read 
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it for yourself — ^that is to say, if you have 
not already done so." 

"Valavoir? Valavoir?" whispered the 
Prince to Madame Le Brun. " Who is 
Valavoir ? " 

" Member of the Montara Council ; 
landed proprietor," returned she. '* Thick 
black beardy and gold-rimmed spectacles. 
You must have seen him." 

" Ah ! I remember now. I've seen him at 
the Council meetings." 

,We now heard Valavoir's footsteps 
moving quickly towards the room in which 
we were standing. Le Brun, who had 
stopped to re-lock the door, called out " Not 
that way ! " and then, with a run, attempted 
to overtake him. But he was too late. 
Valavoir, bearded and spectacled, as he had 
been described to us, entered the room, 
holding in his hand a sheet of paper 
covered with red-ink writing. On seeing 
the Prince, he paused, with the exclama- 
tion, " Mon Dim ! It is his Serene High- 
ness himself." Then, recovering himself, 
he advanced, and made a low obeisance. 

** Sacre ! " muttered Le Brun, following 
him closely. " Pardon me, Valavoir, but 
you are too impetuous for my taste. Now, 
what is this document you wish me to 
read ? " 

** It is this," replied Valavoir, waving the 
paper in the air excitedly. "Yes, and it 
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intimately affects his Serene Highness. 
Heavens ! it was a lucky chance that 
brought me here to-night. His Serene 
Highness will save the State." 

We looked at one another wonderingly. 

" Save the State," said the Prince, 
with a frown. " Why, the State is in no 
danger." 

Valavoir stared from one to another of us 
in astonishment. 

" Have you not heard of the turn matters 
have taken in Montara ? " he asked. 

" Not a word," replied Le Brun. ** For 
the past week his Serene Highness has been 
here in private as my guest, for the purpose 
of— of " 

He broke off, and glanced at the Prince, 
who promptly finished the sentence with : 

" Of arranging a most important matter 
connected with the State." 

" I knew it," returned Valavoir. " Your 
Serene Highness has the good of the State 
ever at heart. Believe me to be a loyal 
subject." 

There was something in his manner, and 
the emphatic pronouncement of his loyalty, 
which suggested that there was disaffection 
in Montara ; and with some anxiety in his 
voice the Prince asked, 

" What is this danger that threatens ? " 

Valavoir handed him the red ink docu- 
ment, saying, 
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" Read this, your Serene Highness, and 
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The Prince seized it, and read it aloud : 

" I, Sarban, citizen, summon a meeting of 
the Council of Montara for eight o'clock 
to-night. Every Councillor must attend. 
It is my purpose to move a resolution that 
this Prince, who takes no interest in us, 
shall be deposed, and Montara be declared 
a Republic, The cup is full to running 
over. This Prince robs us of our hard- 
earned money, and squanders it in his life 
of pleasure. He neglects our affairs. For 
instance, a week ago an important State 
communication, requiring an immediate 
reply, was sent to him in Paris. He has 
not deigned to notice it. Shall we any 
longer recognise as our Prince a man who 
treats us thus contemptuously ? No, a 
thousand noes ! — Pierre Sarban." 

When he had finished, the Prince looked 
up with flashing eyes. 

** Sarban ! that pestilent fellow ! " he 
cried. ** Surely the man cannot have sown 
sedition in Montara with any success. And 
yet — and yet the blatant tone of this 
precious letter shows that he feels sure of 
support. He would never have signed it 
otherwise." 

** Yes," said Valavoir, dejectedly, " man 
after man 1 meet who says, * I do not 
admire this Sarban ; but he has reasons.' 
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You will pardon my saying, your Serene 
Highness, that it is your prolonged stays in 
Paris that have helped to bring about this 
mischief. Still, now that providentially 
you are back again, all may be put right. 
But '* — here Valavoir frowned — ** not only 
has Sarban considerable influence : he has 
also men behind him who—" 

" Men behind him ? Who are they ? " 

" Messieurs Pender Gale and Dieudonne. 
They have assured him that their Govern- 
ments will recognise the Republic." 

The Prince was silent. His eyes slowly 
met those of Le Brun with a meaning look. 
Then he raised the paper again, and re-read 
the sentence, ^'A week ago an important 
State communication requiring an im- 
mediate reply was sent to him in Paris. He 
has not deigned to notice it." 

" What do you see in that, Monsieur Le 
Brun ? " he asked, with a set face. 

" The hand of Gale," returned Le Brun 
emphatically. 

The pause that followed was pregnant 
with meaning to all of us except Valavoir, 
who looked puzzled. The hand and the 
mind of Gale were indeed apparent. It was 
he who, on learning that the Prince was our 
prisoner, had stirred up Sarban to action, 
and had inspired the communication to 
Paris, knowing that the Prince would not 
be able to answer it, and that his silence 
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would increase the disaffection in Montara. 
It was he who had secured the support of 
Dieudonne, possibly by dangling before 
him the prospect of the ultimate absorption 
of Montara in the French Republic. And, 
doubtless, underlying everything was the 
clear understanding that if the revolutionary 
party proved successful he would obtain the 
Casino concession. 

Le Brun passed his hand over his brow 
with a gesture of despair. 

" Name of God ! " he said, "this is why 
he has been waiting. He would get the 
concession for nothing. He would make 
this sleepy Dieudonne rich, and let the pig 
Sarban wallow in the mire of luxury. And 
it was I — I — ^who gave him the idea." 

Yalavoir and the Prince looked at him 
inquiringly. But Connell and I understood 
his meaning. The idea was clearly trace- 
able to his attributing the kidnapping of 
the Prince to the Socialist party on that 
eventful night when Gale called at the 
Villa Rose. The only thing that surprised 
us was to learn that what we had regarded 
as a happy invention of Le Brun's had now 
a foundation of fact. 

It was not the time for explanation, how- 
ever, and the Prince did not press for it. 
Turning to Valavoir, he asked, in the tone 
of one who desired to be certain of his 
ground, 
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"What evidence have you that the 
French and American Consuls are behind 
Sarban ? " 

" Why, your Serene Highness," returned 
Valavoir volubly, " it was suspected some 
days ago that they had something to do 
with the movement. Now it is common 
talk in Montara. I cannot understand that 
you have not heard of it." 

The Prince looked reproachfully at us, 
and we felt one and all that we had paved 
the way for this conspiracy against his 
sovereignty. Had he stormed at us, we 
should have welcomed it ; but that half- 
sorrowful look went home — for, God knows, 
we had not intended thus grievously to 
trouble him and his principality. 

**The disaffection is general," continued 
Valavoir, **and the influence of Gale and 
Dieudonne is evident. But your Serene 
Highness has a loyal subject in me. I go 
to the meeting to-night. Yes, I go — but I 
fight against the resolution." 

" I thank you," said the Prince, quietly. 

" And I," said Le Brun, kneeling at the 
Prince's feet, and kissing his hand, " I am 
no less your loyal subject. I do not, and 
never will, set my Casino, which is much 
to me, before your sovereignty, which is 
more. Say the word, your Serene High- 
ness ; do you accept me and my men as your 
faithful servants in this time of danger ? " 
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The Prince flashed a look at as which 
meant forgiveness, as well as a recognition 
of our fighting value. 

" I do," he said. 

For a few moments no one spoke. But 
there was no lack of meaning in our faces — 
meaning which, however, was not all plain 
to Valavoir. He may have understood 
Madame Le Brun's admiration as she 
looked at her husband kneeling before the 
Prince. He probably interpreted rightly 
the Prince's stately acceptance of our 
allegiance. But the look which passed 
between Connell and me, as we wondered 
again about the restoration of our lost 
fortunes, he could not fathom. 

** It is incredible," said the Prince at last, 
handing the revolutionary summons back to 
Valavoir. " The more I think, the more I 
wonder at the lengths to which these un- 
balanced Socialists can be led by crafty 
schemers. Incredible ! I will see and hear 
for myself. I will confront that meeting 
to-night in person." 

" If your Serene Highness will permit 
me," said Valavoir, " it would hardly be a 
wise, perhaps not even a safe, step, con- 
sidering the hold that Sarban has already 
obtained over the Council." 

** Mow Dieul " cried the Prince, "has it 
come to this, then, that the Prince of Montara 
is not s^fe among his own people ? " 
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" I fear to," admitted Valavoir. «* Your 
presence at the meeting might be attended 
with disastrous consequences." 

" Yet," persisted the Prince, " I shall go." 

" It might be possible to use a disguise," 
suggested Le Brun ; " say the disguise of 
a Councillor." And he looked meaningly 
at Valavoir. 

Valavoir rose to the occasion. 

" Your Serene Highness," he said, with a 
bow, " I beg to offer my services." 

" In what way ? " asked the Prince. 

" I offer you my face and figure,** re- 
sponded Valavoir. " I will remain here 
while you attend the meeting disguised as 
myself." 

" It would not be difficult," said Le Brun. 
"Monsieur Valavoir has the good fortune 
to be almost of the same height and build 
as your Serene Highness." He looked 
from one to the other critically, and 
concluded, " No, it would certainly not be 
difficult." 

** I would sooner go as I am," objected 
the Prince. " Though if it comes to 
playing a part, I pride myself on my acting. 
I think I could be you. Monsieur Valavoir — 
even to your voice." 

The words, " even to your voice," were 
so exactly in the Councillor's tone and 
manner that we applauded them. 

" Ha, ha ! " laughed the Prince, now 
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entering into the spirit of the thing, and 
seeing his way through it, "when they 
challenge me at the door, and I reply 
* Valavoir,' they will receive me with all 
the poUteness which is doubtless your 
due." 

" But the difl&culty will come when you 
are in the Council Chamber," said Valavoir. 
" I am well known, and they might recognise 
you. You must say little, your Serene 
Highness. Be absorbed and silent." 

" Yes, I could manage that. It is easy 
not to make a long speech." 

" But, unfortunately, I am so very talka- 
tive," went on Valavoir. 

" Then I will be talkative," returned the 
Prince, with a laugh. " Come, Monsieur 
Le Brun, and you Madame, let us to work. 
With Monsieur Valavoir as a model, you 
shall transform the Prince of Montara into 
one of his loyal subjects." 

" We have some disguises," said Madame 
Le Brun, pausing as she looked at her 
husband. 

" Yes," assented Le Brun, " it is a very 
fortunate thing that for a certain purpose, 
which you may perhaps guess, my wife and 
I secured an assortment of wigs and beards 
and so on, from which I have little doubt 
we can select what is required." 

Monsieur and Madame Le Brun then 
withdrew, with the Prince and Valavoir, 
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into another room, leaving Connell and me 
together. 

** I say, Osborne," was Connell's first 
remark, when we were alone, " what's the 
market price of our money now? What 
will you offer for my share ? " 

** I will offer you," I said, with a dreary 
grin, " the full total of my share — whatever 
that happens to be." 

Connell grinned as drearily. 

" Well," he said, ** at any rate we've got 
the thousand francs Le Brun advanced us. 
And we've had a good deal of fun one 
way and another. Yes, and during the 
week we've stayed here we've saved hotel 
expenses." 

** That's true. But consider what we've 
lost — ninety-nine thousand francs each." 

" Well, to one week's board and lodging 
with Le Brun, ninety-nine thousand francs. 
That's very reasonable." 

I tried to look at things in Connell's 
happy-go-lucky Irish way, but could 
not manage it. 

" It seems to me," I said, " that we've all 
a very poor chance. The Prince will lose 
his principality ; Le Brun will lose his 
Casino ; and we shall lose our money." 

"You take too pessimistic a view," 
returned Connell. "The Prince is a man 
of stuff, and he has some staunch men at his 
back." He thumped his chest as he spoke. 
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" Yes/' I admitted. " But meanwhile 
Gale has had a week's start, and we have 
had some evidence already of what that 
means." 

It was very true. The hand of Gale 
held the strings, and there was no telling 
when or to what measure he would make 
Sarban and his other puppets dance. 

"Still, we'll fight it out," exclaimed 
Connell. "Yes, to the last ditch. We 
won't trouble about the money, but see it 
through on higher principles. And, talking 
of higher principles, I mean, among other 
things, to get even with Gale. But, all the 
same, I wish matters had been settled just 
now at rouge-et-noir.'^ 

A sudden thought struck him. He took 
the cards from his pocket again, and sat 
down at the table. 

" Look ! " he said. " Here they are, just 
as they were cut. The Prince chose red, 
didn't he ? Now then.'' 

He dealt the cards. While we were both 
intent on the issue, Le Brun entered the 
room to search in his writing-desk for some 
article required. Seeing us so excited, he 
paused and looked on until the game came 
to an end. Connell banged his fist on the 
table. 

" Black wins ! " he cried. " Le Brun, the 
concession is yours. The Prince chose red, 
and black has won." 
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Le Bran smiled, shragged one shoulder^ 
and said : 

•* You mean it would have been mine ? " 

"Yes, if we had played. I've dealt the 
cards just as the Prince cut them." 

'* It is a good omen/' replied Le Bran 
cheerfully. 

He hurried back to the other room, 
leaving us to draw what encouragement we 
could from the fact that but for the affair of 
the revolution we should have been certain 
of our honorarium. Failing to find much 
consolation in this, however, we helped our- 
selves to whisky and cigars, and sat down 
to discuss the future. I suggested many 
things. Connell threw out an occasional 
comment, but otherwise was silent. He 
evidently had some plan of his own, which 
found expression only in the ^leam of his 
eyes as he gazed at the ceiling, and a 
sardonic twist of his firm set lips. I was 
curious as to what it was, but forbore to 
question him, knowing that, when presently 
he had fully matured it, he would out with 
it freely enough. I think he was reaching 
this point, when Monsieur Valavoir re- 
entered the room, and advanced towards us. 

/* Gentlemen," he said, eyeing us steadily 
through his gold-rimmed spectacles, " allow 
me to introduce myself. I am Monsieur 
Valavoir, Member of the Legislative 
Council of Montara." 
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While we were wondering at this un- 
necessary ceremony, as what had passed 
before might well have served as sufficient 
introduction, Le Brun and his wife came in, 
followed by the Prince. But no — it was 
not the Prince — ^it was Valavoir himself in 
the Prince's clothes. 

We started to our feet in astonishment. 

" Admirable ! Perfect ! " we cried in one 
breath. 

** Do you notice any difference at all ? " 
asked the Prince in his natural voice. 

We looked at him critically. Then 
Connell walked over to Valavoir, and 
glanced at his face. 

" The eyes are not the same," he said, 
turning back. **His Serene Highness's 
eyes are blue, and Monsieur Valavoir's are 
brown." 

" Quite right," admitted the Prince. " We 
shall have to risk that. But I don't think 
there's much danger of its being noticed." 

" You must be careful not to sit next to 
Corillo— a tall, clean-shaven man of Spanish 
type," said Valavoir. ** He knows me very 
well, and might notice even that little 
difference. But as for the others — well, 
there will be something else to think of 
to-night besides the colour of eyes." 

** Is there any danger from the coach- 
man ? " asked Le Brun. 

**No, I think not," replied Valavoir. 



" THWACK ! THWACK t 
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"Jacques is a very faithful servant, and a 
taciturn fellow, who knows his place. His 
Serene Highness will perhaps be wise, how- 
ever, to say little to him. Simply * To the 
Council Chamber, and wait till the meeting 
is over ' will be enough." 

" I think I am sufficiently prepared," said 
the Prince. " What with these last points, 
and those you gave me in the other room, I 
shall no doubt be able to play the part. 
Now rU be off. Where is my hat ? " 

" Ah ! the hat of Valavoir," cried Le 
Brun, hurrying from the room. " I will 
fetch it." 

. Presently he returned, and handed it to 
the Prince, with, 

" Here it is, your Serene Highness. But 
that is not all. You had better take one of 
these to that precious Council meeting. It 
might be useful." 

He opened a revolver case which he had 
also brought in. 

" You are right," returned the Prince, 
selecting one. Then, after assuring himself 
that it was properly loaded, he placed it in 
his pocket, with, " I am now prepared for 
all emergencies. Gentlemen, I bid you 
adieu." 

Wishing him success in his venture, we 
accompanied him to the door. Le Brun 
then escorted him to the carriage, while we 
remained in the hall. 
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"To the Council Chamber," we heard 
the Prince say to Jacques, the coachman. 

** Yes, monsieur," replied the man, turning 
towards him. 

Had he noticed a difference between the 
Prince's voice and that of his master ? For 
the moment I thought he had. 

But no, he had detected nothing ; he had 
turned simply to ask a question. 

" Monsieur will not forget that the letters 
in the carriage rack have to be posted," he 
said, in the style of a faithful servant who 
knows his master's memory needs an 
occasional jogging. 

'* Ah ! yes," returned the Prince with 
admirable readiness. " Thank you for 
reminding me, Jacques. Stop at the post 
office when you get to Montara." 

The coachman saluted by way of answer, 
and, after a genial farewell to Le Brun, the 
Prince entered the carriage and was driven 
off. 

" Capital, capital ! " said Le Brun, rejoin- 
ing us. " He's got you to the life, Valavoir." 

" To the life," echoed Valavoir. " Yes, 
I feel that he'll carry it through, difficult as 
it may be. He has an iron nerve, and he 
knows it, or he would never have entered 
upon so dangerous an exploit." # 

"There's no doubt about the danger," 
said Le Brun, " and one cannot help feeling 
anxious. But I think the Prince will be 
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equal to whatever may happen. He's one 
01 those people you have to live with to 
understand." 

As he said this he looked at Connell and 
me with a smile in his eyes, and we felt the 
truth of his words. We had at first 
mistaken the Prince for a weakling, but our 
life in the villa with him had revealed the 
unsuspected strength of the man. 

" Is he a good shot ? " asked Valavoir. 

"He is," replied Connell, evidently 
remembering the bullet the Prince had put 
through his hat. 

" That's well," mused Valavoir. " Still, 
I'm very anxious. He may be the deadliest 
shot in the principality, but — '^ And he 
shook his head gravely. 

" There's no * but ' about it," put in Le 
Brun. " He won't shoot unless he has to, 
and I don't think it will come to that. His 
disguise is perfect, and if Sarban or any of 
his friends ask him awkward questions — 
well, I'll back his fancy against their facts 
any day. I tell you he's a man in a 
thousand." 

Valavoir smiled faintly as if almost 
convinced. 

" Did I say a man in a thousand ? " 
whispered Le Brun to me, as he led the 
way back along the hall. ** The Prince is a 
man in a million. And to think that 
hitherto we have held him so cheaply I " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CHIBP OF POLICE MEETS WITH 

AN ACCIDENT. 

Leaving Madame Le Brun to entertain 
Valavoir, we others returned to the library. 

" Now we're on the winning colour at 
last ! " said Le Brun. " It was a case for 
the nicest diplomacy. Did you see how 
impetuously I knelt at the Prince's feet and 
kissed his hands ? It was the card to play, 
and I played it with the proper flourish. 
He will give me the concession, and— and 
you shall each have your hundred thousand 
francs. I do not permit myself to be a 
member of that pestiferous Council ; but I 
have great influence there. And the 
people — ah ! the people are with Monsieur 
Le Brun in most matters. We shall win, 
my friends. But we must use every 
moment, every chance. For my part I go 
to the Casino. Will you accompany me ? " 

"Well," said Connell, "it's only a very 
little I, for one, have to lose." 

" No matter," Le Brun reassured him, 
"the smallest contributions are thankfully 
received. But, joking on one side, I must 
see what has been going on at the Casino. 
In my solicitude for the Prince's comfort, I 
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have not been there for more than a week. 
Anything may have happened. The bank 
may have been broken every day. My 
croupiers — yes, I must look after my 
croupiers." 

** AH right, rU go with you," said Connell ; 
and then added, in an aside to me, '' to see 
if any of the croupiers have succumbed to 
the croup, or are croupier than usual." 

But it was behind a mask of foolishness 
that Connell usually hid his wisest plans, 
and the excitement in his eye convinced me 
that a visit to the Casino was just what, for 
some reason or other, he wished. But for 
my part I thought 

" And you, Mr. Osborne," said Le Brun, 
breaking in on my meditation, **will you 
come too ? But wait — it might not be well 
for the three of us to be seen together just 
now. You had better stay. You know 
how to make yourself at home here." 

** All right," I replied. " I suppose you 
won't be long ? " 

Le Brun looked at his watch. 

"It is half-past seven," he said, "and 
the Council meeting is at eight. We must 
be here when the Prince returns. There is 
no telling what news he may bring, or 
what quick move may be required. Expect 
us some time between nine and ten. Now, 
Mr. Connell, Til go and tell my wife and 
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Valavoir to remain in the house, and then 
we'll start." 

" Shall we drive ? " asked Connell, when 
Le Brun returned. 

" No, I think not. There's a short cut 
across country, and we can walk the 
distance in half-an-hour." 

I watched them as they started off at a 
brisk pace down a winding garden path, 
until at last they disappeared among the 
flowering shrubs. Then, as I saw, through 
the open window of the drawing-room, that 
Madame Le Brun and Valavoir were 
engaged in an animated conversation, I 
lighted a cigar, and sauntered aimlessly 
down the slope in front of the villa. 
Passing through the plantation out into the 
highway, I continued my walk towards the 
bridge by the cross roads — a spot which 
had become very familiar to me. 

It was deserted now, and I stood for a 
time leaning on the railing, and watching 
the changing colours of the sunset above 
the purple mountains that looked down on 
Lareno. But even on such a lovely even- 
ing as this I was restless. And presently 
I flicked my cigar ash into the stream, and 
moved on. 

^As I paused to glance at the spot where 
the carriage had waited for the Prince in 
the shadow of the trees, a fancy took me to 
follow the path along which on the same 
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occasion I had escorted the Baroness de Liol 
through the fields. I remembered that it 
would lead me out on to a lane by which I 
could make a circuit round again to Villa 
Rose. 

I plunged in among the car6bs, and, 
passing the spot where I had come upon 
the prostrate form of the Baroness, struck 
the little path that led through the fields. 
Mechanically I followed it, strolling slowly, 
and breathing the glamour and romance 
of the southern night, until I came to the 
little gate and passed through into the lane. 
Turning in the direction that led past the 
gate of the Baroness's villa, I had not gone 
many paces before I was aware of a 
dainty figure in white coming slowly along 
towards me beneath the shadow of the high 
hedge some two or three hundred yards 
away. She reached the Baroness's gate 
before me, and stood there irresolute, as if 
she thought she ought to go in but did 
not want to. It was evident that she had 
not observed me. But I had been observ- 
ing her closely as we drew nearer to each 
other, and now, with a sudden leap of the 
heart, I recognised her to be Miss Grierson, 
Pender Gale's niece. I quickened my pace, 
and as I stepped out from the wayside grass 
on to the metal road she heard my footstep, 
turned, and, seeing me, gave a little cry 
of surprise. 
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" You are calling on the Baroness ? " I 
said, after we had greeted each other. 

'' Yes ; at least, she sent me a message 
asking me to call on her this evening. 
But — well, for some reasons I rather dread 
the interview." 

** May I come with you, then, and break 
the shock ? " 

The words slipped out without thought of 
anything but the pleasure of accompanying 
her. No sooner were they said, however, 
than I remembered that I had treated the 
Baroness badly, and might find a meeting 
with her a little awkward. I had promised 
her all the help in my power, but instead of 
keeping the promise I had used my know- 
ledge of her position only as a means to our 
obtaining the concession from the Prince. 
But Miss Grierson knew nothing of this, and 
accepted my offer in a spirit of girlish 
excitement, and with not a little relief. 

** Oh, do come ! " she said. ** It's a case 
where three's company and two's none, you 
know. Come, Mr. Osborne, just to oblige 
me ! " 

I could not resist the invitation. We 
passed through the gateway, and walked up 
the path together. On the way we chatted 
of this and that, but avoided all reference to 
the troubled state of Montara. My charming 
companion seemed especially anxious to 
lead the talk into other channels, and I was 
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willing enough to let her do so, especially 
when I contrasted her pleasant conversation 
with that with which her uncle, Pender Gale, 
had favoured me on the night when he and 
I walked down this same path. 

But the existence of Montara, with its 
burden of strife and trouble, burst upon us 
suddenly, when we were brought into the 
presence of the Baroness. The position 
was such that there was neither time nor 
need for us to explain that the fact of our 
calling together was simply due to a chance 
meeting at the gate. Neither was there 
time nor need for the ordinary greetings of 
polite usage. A man-servant, who evidently 
had orders to show Miss Grierson in as 
soon as she arrived, conducted us across 
the hall ; and, as he opened the drawing- 
room door, the sound of a man's voice 
speaking in tones of expostulation came 
out to us. 

" It is the Chief of Police," whispered 
Miss Grierson to me, as we stepped in and 
the servant closed the door behind us 
quietly. 

The Baroness threw a quick glance in 
our direction. But the Chief of Police, 
who was facing the other way, did not see 
us, and had evidently not even heard the 
slight noise of our entrance, for he 
continued talking without a break. 

** Madame," he was saying to the 
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Baroness, '' I assure you again that the 
whole story is a fabrication. The Prince 
has no more been kidnapped than I have. 
Acting on your information, I have made 
every inquiry, and find that there is no 
such person as this Englishman who you 
say saw the " 

" Silence, sir ! " broke in the Baroness 
angrily. " You are either lying, or proving 
yourself unfit for your office. Here " — she 
waved her hand towards me — ** here is the 
gentleman who saw the outrage committed." 

The Chief of Police started, and turned 
towards me. He was a stolid, heavy man, 
with shifty eyes. For the moment he was 
unnerved at my unexpected appearance ; 
and, although he recovered himself quickly, 
something in his confusion, coupled with 
his previous words, gave me the clue to a 
mystery which had greatly puzzled us at the 
villa during the past few days— the mystery 
involved in the fact that if, as we believed, 
the Baroness had actually given information 
to the police about the abduction, the police 
had ignored it. 

** And you saw the Prince kidnapped ? " 
said he jauntily, as, leaving Miss Grierson 
to interpret the situation for herself, I 
advanced further into the room and con- 
fronted him. 

- I did," I replied. 

*' Then why have you not informed me ?" 
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he demanded. " Come, my man, answer 
me that." 

" Because/' I said, fixing his shifty eyes 
with mine as I made my point, " because I 
happened to be aware that you had been 
bought." 

** Bought ? " cried the Baroness, starting 
forward. " By whom ? " 

" By Pender Gale and Sarban," I replied, 
forgetting for the moment the presence of 
Miss Grierson. " Yes," I added fiercely, 
** bought by the American Consul and his 
tool Sarban, to act traitor to the Prince ! " 

Miss Grierson sank into a chair. The 
Baroness gazed in stony contempt at the 
Chief of Police, who, hit as he was between 
the eyes, nevertheless attempted in a clumsy 
fashion to brazen things out. 

" Ah ! " he said, " so you are the ingenious 
young gentleman who pretended that he 
wanted to borrow a motor-car standing 
down at the gate there, so as to drive to 
the police and give them certain information. 
You see, I know all about it." 

"And yet," put in the Baroness, "you 
said just now that there was no such 
person." 

" It is very evident, madame," I said, 
" that the man has been bought." 

" It's a lie," shouted the Chief of Police. 

" Well, let us say that he has been hired," 
I went on ; and then, venturing further, and 
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somehow feeling confident that I was not 
venturing too far, I added, " Yes, hired to 
connive at high treason, through which this 
principality is to pass into the hands of 
Sarban, and the Casino concession into 
those of Mr. Gale." 

" What ! " cried Miss Grierson, starting 
up, and facing me with reproachful eyes 
and quivering lips, *'you say this of my 
uncle?" 

**I cannot help it," I faltered. "It is 
true." 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
sank again into the chair. 

My denunciation of Gale came like a 
bolt to the two women. The one had been 
too young to perceive what game Gale had 
been playing, and the other too trusting to 
suspect the full significance of it. For a 
while this sudden revelation of the enormity 
of his plans diverted their attention from 
the Chief of Police to side issues of their own. 

** I have heard that Sarban has been 
much at your uncle's house lately," said the 
Baroness to Miss Grierson. " Is it possible 
that you knew of this ? " 

** I knew nothing of it," she replied. ** All 
I know is that one reason for Sarban's 
coming there was sufficient to keep me 
out of his way." 

** You mean that he " began the 

Baroness. 
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But the Chief of Police broke in with 
a short laugh. 

" It is common talk in Montara," he 
said, "that Sarban intends to marry, 
and " 

"Be careful what you say," I cried, 
turning on him with a threatening move- 
ment. " Be careful what you say,, or it 
may be thrust down your lying throat." 

But Miss Grierson's hand was on my 
arm, restraining me. 

" It is true," she said, addressing the man. 
" It is true that Sarban has presumed to 
pay his insufferable attentions to me, but 
there the matter ends. Sir, the sky will 
fall and your name be honoured in Montara 
before I cease to regard Sarban with 
contempt and loathing." 

" Well, after all," retorted the Chief of 
Police, " Sarban is, or at any rate soon will 
be, somebody. And it seems to me that 
your uncle does not share your feelings 
towards him." 

There was a meaning in his voice which 
made me wonder whether Gale was en- 
deavouring to use his niece to influence 
Sarban, just as he had formerly used her to 
influence the Prince. I glanced at Miss 
Grierson, and saw in her face a suspicion oi 
the same thing. 

> " Enough, sir ! " she flashed out, with an 
energy that startled me. " I am not here 
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to be spoken to in this way by a hireling. 
My uncle may buy you; but he cannot 
sell me. As for Sarban — well, Sarban is a 
fool, and will get nothing for his pains. But 
you — ^you are a knave, and have doubtless 
received your money down." 

This stung him, and he turned on me. 

" Ah ! " he shouted, furious at the ex- 
posure, "you come here with a grave 
charge against Monsieur Gale and myself. 
I only hope you are not looking to the 
Prince of Montara to assist you in proving 
it. In a very short space of time his 
Serene Highness will cease to be a power 
in the land. It matters little to me whether 
he has been kidnapped or not. He will not 
be Prince of Montara many hours longer." 

The Baroness turned pale, and steadied 
herself by grasping the back of a chair. 
Seeing that the traitor was losing his head, 
I waited. 

" Even now," he went on ; " even now 
the Council is sitting to consider the means 
of the Prince's deposition. I go to the 
meeting as soon as I leave here, and thence- 
forth I expect to receive my orders only 
from the President of the Republic of 
Montara." 

" Madame," I said to the Baroness, 
" what further proof do you require that 
this Judas has been bought ? His new 
master is the red-headed anarchist, Sarban. 
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To-morrow he will be the declared servant 
of that rogue, and a traitor to his Prince and 
his country." 

The Baroness hissed involuntarily, 
clenched her hands, and gazed in contempt 
on the man. 

" And to-morrow, my friend," he cried, 
turning on me, "what will you be? a 
prisoner in a cell. And, in the meantime, 
what are you ? An English fool interfering 
with affairs of State that do not concern 
you. And as for these women " — this with 
a lordly wave of the hand that added to 
the insult — ** to-morrow they will both 
change their minds. The one will refuse to 
marry the Prince, who will no longer be a 
Prince ; and the other will run after Sarban, 
the President of the Republic of Montara, 
with ' please marry me ' on her lips." 

Although I allowed him to finish, I did 
not require a look from either of the women 
to bid me avenge this double insult. 
Without a word I went for that Chief of 
Police. He evaded a blow that I aimed at 
him ; but the next instant I closed with him. 
I heard his bones crack beneath my rage, and 
then hurled him to the floor, where he lay 
face downwards. Caring nothing what I 
did — it was the time of revolution, and a 
traitor's life was worth little— heeding 
not the screams of tiie women, i stooped 
over him, took him by ths waist, and with 
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a great effort raised him struggling over my 
head. 

** Now, go to the meeting ! " I cried. 
** Go to the precious Council, and take 
your orders from the President of the 
Republic of Montara." 

With this I staggered towards the window, 
and hurled him bodily through it. There 
was a crash of glass, and then a heavy 
thud on the verandah outside. 

*' You have killed him," said the Baroness, 
holding up her hands in horror. 

Miss Grierson said nothing, but simply 
turned her blue eyes on me, with a look 
that seemed to say that, despite her terror, 
she could not but admire my strength. 
That look thrilled me, and I said, 

" I hope I have killed him. He will then 
have insulted a woman and betrayed a 
Prince for the last time." 

But as I said this, I heard him gather 
himself up, and limp off the verandah. 

'* He lives ! " I cried. ** He goes to take 
his orders from the President of the Republic 
of Montara. To-morrow he will appear at 
the Palace in full court plaster." 

Both the women now threw off their 
anxiety at the incident, and the Baroness 
gave me her hand, and said, smiling : 
% " Sk, without doubt you are an English- 
man." 

**Say no more, madamc," I protested, 
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for I felt that she could not improve on the 
compliment. "It is this Council meeting 
that is the burning question." 

**Yes, yes/' she said, "the Council 
meeting — is it true ? " 

" Quite true," I replied. " I know it 
from another source." 

Her eyes slowly sought those of Miss 
Grierson. 

"Then it is your uncle that has done 
this," she said. 

" No ; it is Sarban," I put in promptly. 

" Sarban ? " she replied, with a scorn that 
fitted the name. " What is Sarban but the 
tool and the mouthpiece of Pender Gale ? 
You yourself have said it." 

Miss Grierson shrugged her shoulders 
hopelessly, as much as to say that she 
admitted, but lamented all that her uncle 
had done. 

The Baroness looked at her narrowly, 
and, after a short pause, went on : 

" But you will be wondering, Miss 
Grierson, why I wrote to you to call on me 
to-day. I did so because I wanted to ask 
you one or two questions as to — ^well, as to 
the Prince." 

I guessed at once that she was about to 
launch on to the subject of the telegram 
signed "Adele" that Le Brun sent to the 
Prince ; for I remembered her conviction 
that the author of it was Miss Grierson, 

F2 
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whose Christian name, like hers, was Ad^le. 
Feeling that if I stayed I should be on 
dangerous ground, I said, 

" If you will excuse me, I will leave you 
two ladies to your talk. My call, Baroness, 
was simply a call, and if you will allow me 
to say so, a digression from affairs which the 
revelations of the last few minutes have 
shown to be supremely urgent. It is now 
my duty to be elsewhere doing what I can 
to defeat the plans of Sarban and his 
creatures." 

They both deprecated the necessity of 
my going at that moment. But I insisted, 
and presently, ringing for a servant to show 
me out, the Baroness said, 

" Well, we will not detain you. You will, 
I am sure, prove as valiant a fighter for the 
Prince as you have for us." 

" God-speed," was all Miss Grierson said. 

With that wish treasured in my mind, I 
hurried away. It was true, the visit had 
been only a digression, but it had been a 
pleasant digression. And that " God-speed " 
would help me greatly in the troublous days 
to come. 



CHAPTER XV. 

WHAT HAPPENED AT THE COUNCIL 

CHAMBER. 

I RETURNED to the Villa Rose at a quick 
pace, and found Madame Le Brun and 
Valavoir still alone. I lost no time in put- 
ting them in possession of the information I 
had gleaned. Valavoir was not surprised at 
the news that Gale had bought over the 
Chief of Police. When I had finished my 
tale, which, needless to say, did not include 
any reference to a kidnapped Prince, he 
shook his head gravely. 

*' You made one terrible mistake," he said, 
eyeing me as if through the gold-rimmed 
spectacles which, in point of fact, the Prince 
was wearing as part of his disguise, ** one 
terrible mistake." 

" What ? " I asked in surprise. 

" You should have killed that blackguard, 
the Chief of Police." 

** Well," I replied apologetically, " you 
must remember ladies were there." 

** You're quite right," broke in Madame 
Le Brun. " It's not good form to kill pigs 
before ladies. I'm glad he got up and ran 
away ; you'll be able to thrash him again 
another day." 
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The talk then took a more serious turn. 
Valavoir, already very anxious about the 
Prince's safety at the Council meeting, be- 
came much more so at the definite know- 
ledge that the revolutionary movement was 
backed up by the police. 

" With the police of Montara on their 
side," he said, pacing up and down the 
room agitatedly, ** what can we do ? " 

We discussed plans and possibilities until 
Madame Le Brun suddenly exclaimed, 
" Ah ! here's my husband — I know his foot- 
step. Yes, and the lordly Connell — I am 
beginning to know his too." 

A minute later they were with us. At 
once I to'd them the news about the Chief 
of Police. 

" Bought by Gale," commented Le Brun, 
puffing out his cheeks. *' That accounts 
for his not acting on the Baroness's informa- 
tion," he added in a whisper to us, and then 
concluded — ** I'll wager the price was high." 

** Gale seems to be buying heavily," said 
Connell. " Perhaps he gets a reduction on 
taking quantity." 

** Well," said I, ** we'll hope that presently 
his purchases will prove worthless." 

** In one sense they are that already," 
said Le Brun. *' The canaille of Montara ! " 

But there was no denying the gravity of 
the situation now, and we considered the 
matter deeply in all its bearings, Le Brun 
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and Connell taking a more hopeful view 
than Valavoir. 

" It's ten o'clock," remarked Madame 
Le Brun, as the library clock strack the 
hour, " and the meeting may be over by 
now. Suppose the Prince has been dis- 
covered ? *' 

** If so, he has found few supporters at 
the meeting Pm afraid," said Valavoir. 
" Heaven knows, even in his r61e of Coun- 
cillor he may have been in a minority of 
one." 

** If they have recognised him, they are 
sure to have taken him prisoner," remarked 
Le Brun, ** be his revolver full or empty." 

** In which case," said Connell, " we shall 
not be so slow to rescue him as a certain 
Yankee of our acquaintance was." 

I dug Connell in the ribs as a reminder 
that it was desirable to keep Valavoir in 
ignorance of the Prince's sometime im- 
prisonment at Villa Rose. He nodded, and 
deftly covered up the allusion. And then 
suddenly our suppositions gave way to the 
immediate prospect of learning what had 
actually happened, a prospect announced 
by the rapid footfalls of horses, the grinding 
of carriage wheels on the gravel of the 
drive, and finally that unmistakable indica- 
tion of urgency — the noise of rasping brakes 
and of horses pulled up sharply on ^ their 
haunches. 
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We interpreted the sounds as betokening 
flight and possible pursuit, and by the time 
the carriage stopped we were on our way to 
the front door. Le Bran reached it first, 
and opened it, as the Prince, still in the 
guise of Valavoir, walked up the steps of 
the verandah. He was safe, but — but what 
had happened ? 

" There is no immediate hurry," he said, 
in answer to our inquiring looks. ** I told 
Jacques to drive quickly because I have the 
vile taste of a certain seditious Council 
meeting in my mouth, and wish to drink 
something to get rid of it." 

By this time we were all in the library, 
and Le Brun interrupted him with, 
" Brandy, your Serene Highness ? " 

'* Thank you, Le Brun — a stiff one." 

It was poured out, and the Prince drank it 
off. His calmness seemed to have a lot 
behind it. 

** Now," he said, glancing at his watch, 
**we have two hours, thanks to the furious 
driving of Monsieur Valavoir's admirable 
coachman, before there will be any danger 
here. And that will suffice for me to tell 
you exactly what has happened." 

** But if there is going to be danger," 
began Le Brun, anxiously, " hadn't we 
better " 

The Prince stopped him. 

" For the present we are safe," he said, 
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emphatically. '* And besides, I wish to 
talk now. I deserve a turn, for I've listened 
to a million and one words at that meeting 
in most admirable silence. Sit down, 
please, gentlemen. I will tell you the 
whole comedy. Afterwards we will put our 
heads together over it as if we had all been 
there instead of only myself." 

We settled ourselves to listen. 

The Prince placed his revolver on the 
table before him, lighted a cigar, crossed one 
leg over the other, and began. It was soon 
evident that he was a born talker, who had 
chafed at the restraint of the last two hours, 
for he set about his story in a deliberate 
manner, which promised the omission of 
scarcely a detail. 

** It was a stormy meeting — ^very stormy. 
The disaffected members of the Council 
came up like thunderclouds against the 
wind, and banked themselves heavily around 
Sarban. I think the low-born scoundrel 
figured himself for the time being as a sort 
of fulminating Thor. And when he thun- 
dered — oh ! how he thundered — and flashed 
his red beard, he might in truth have passed 
for that god gone drunk or mad, but for the 
fact that he was wearing hideous check 
trousers, a red tie, a dirty collar, brown 
boots, and a frock-coat that hung in many 
folds. 

" * Men of Montara ! * he said, dispensing 
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with any introduction by the chairman, 
who was obviously a creature of his, and 
employing that irritating trick of half 
clenching his upturned hand and shaking 
it at his listeners fiercely. * Men of Mon- 
tara, how long is this knock-kneed weakling 
of a Prince, this shambling rou6 ' — upon my 
word, gentlemen, I had half a dozen minds 
to put a bullet through his striped waist- 
coat there and then, but I let him go on — 
* how long, I say, is this empty-headed 
royal fool to impose on you and me ? Who 
is he? What am I?' 

** ' An imbecile,' cried someone at the 
back. I am afraid it was I. And, as I was 
impersonating Valavoir, I shall have to 
apologise to him for the commonplace 
character of the interruption. 

" * Order, order ! ' cried the chairman, 
and the thunderclouds lowered at me. One 
fat man, with a cod-like face : I do not 
know his name " 

** Why, that's— /' began Le Brun. But 
the Prince silenced him with a wave of his 
hand. 

** Nay, Le Brun," he said, ** I will go 
even further; I do not wish to know his 
name. This man — evidently a fish-god of 
some description — rose from his seat, and 
gave me such a look that, had I not been 
a Prince, I, too, in abject submission like 
the rest, might have worshipped the brown 
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boots and the frock-coat. But as it was, 
I simply smiled at him. And presently he 
sat down, and Sarban, the Thunderer, 
resumed with, 

" * Citizens, you know the object of this 
meeting. It is the overthrow of the present 
tyranny. Citizens, I submit as a resolution 
that we, the Legislative Council of Montara, 
do deprive the Prince of all title and power, 
and do declare Montara to be a Republic' 

" Guided by the cheering of some of the 
members, and the loud dissent or more 
telling silence of others, I was now able to 
distinguish between my enemies and my 
friends. Alas! there were not more than 
half a dozen of the latter. 

" The remainder of Sarban's speech was 
full of angry denunciation. I had neglected 
the country, and spent idle months in 
Paris." Here the Prince paused, and, 
shrugging his shoulders, lapsed into a half 
apologetic parenthesis. ** It is true that I 
do spend a good deal of time in Paris. 
And it would no doubt have been better had 
I been in Montara lately, in order to 
imprison this Socialist scoundrel, whose 
presence here, and not my absence, has been 
the real danger to the State." 

He rose from his seat in indignation, and 
paced up and down the room. 

" And even if I have lived much out of 
Montara," he said, abruptly, " no one can 
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say that I have not kept its interests in 
mind. You remember, Le Brun, for 
instance, though Sarban and his creatures 
appear to forget it, that I devote a large 
share of the Casino rent to public uses." 

"It is beneath your Serene Highness's 
notice to take this vulgar abuse in any way 
seriously," said Le Brun. 

" It is ; it is," admitted the Prince. 
"You are right, Le Brun." 

And, returning to his chair, he resumed 
in his former light manner, 

" Paris, Paris ! the word seemed to stick 
in the man's throat. That city, he said, 
knew me ; but Montara did not. How 
many of the Prince's subjects, he asked the 
meeting, would recognise the Prince if they 
saw him now ? I smiled beneath my 
Valavoir beard, and reflected, * Not one.' 
Yet in Paris — ah ! in Paris, declaimed 
Sarban, I was very well known. Of course, 
I attended all the social functions there. 
As the Prince of Montara I must needs be 
present at the last race for the Grand Prix. 
Mon Dieu ! What an abandoned villain I 
am. Yet the Archbishop of Paris was also 
present at the race. I saw him. 

" But what matters it to tell you every- 
thing Sarban said about me. Suffice it, 
that his peroration summed me up as a 
diseased growth, an excrescence on the fai' 
body of Montara — a careless tyrant, thinking 
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nothing of the good of his people, but only 
of his own indolent pleasure. And I 
declare to you, gentlemen, that, judging 
from his vehemence, and the look on his 
face, the man half believed what he said/' 

" The pig ! " ejaculated Le Brun. 
" We'll make a sty for him." 

" In the backyard of some foreign 
country,'' added Connell, who was ap- 
parently beginning to feel almost at home 
in Montara. 

The Prince laughed, and then took up 
his story again. 

" When Sarban had finished, a very fat 
man rose and seconded the resolution 
volubly — so volubly that I verily believe he 
would have burst had he not taken the 
precaution of unbuttoning his collar half- 
way through the speech. He, of course, put 
another coat of black paint on my character. 
By the way, I wonder how long a fat man 
like that could live on his fat if he were put 
into a prison cell with nothing to eat ? It 
would be an interesting experiment. 

"As the fat man sat down, Valavoir's 
friend Corillo rose. He had been sitting at 
the other end of the room, but I had 
noticed him rather particularly, and recog- 
nised him as one of my supporters. 

" At first he spoke so gently and so 
kindly that I thought he was going to pour 
oil on the troubled waters. In a way he 
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did. Bat it was oil of vitriol, and the 
delicate manner in which he poured it out 
only intensified its effect. In suave, molli- 
fying tones he uttered words that bit and 
scratched and tore the revolutionary party. 
Valavoir is happy in his friends. Some 
day I shall ask this Corillo to be a friend of 
mine as well. He did me rare service, and 
did it rarely. Sarban wriggled in his seat, 
and stroked his blazing beard. The 
cod-like man wished he was back in New- 
foundland. The fat man re-buttoned his 
collar in disgust. I began to enjoy the 
proceedings. And at last, at a particularly 
clever thrust, I laughed aloud. 

** Instantly Sarban was on his feet. 

" ' Was that a laugh at me. Monsieur Vala- 
voir ? ' he cried angrily, with his upturned 
fist extended in my direction. 

" ' It was a laugh,' said I. 

** I do not know what would have happened 
had not a diversion occurred. The cod- 
like man climbed on to his chair the more 
easily to follow the direction of Sarban's 
hand, and, suddenly overbalancing himself, 
descended with a great splash into the lap 
of the fat man. They struggled together 
wildly, and cursed each other by all their 
saints, till presently the Council Chamber 
rang with cries of * Order ! order ! ' in which 
my laugh was forgotten. 

** On the cessation of the uproar Corillo 
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continued his speech, smooth as silver, but 
caustic as its nitrate. For some minutes 
more he murmured on, and then, from out 
of the most velvety phrase of all, he 
clawed Sarban savagely and sat down. 

" Jerked out of his seat by the final word, 
the Thunderer bellowed angrily against me 
and my supporters. Corillo was, he said, 
an ass. There was no defending the 
actions of this indolent and tyrannical 
Prince. Did they not remember that 
on one occasion he had dared to imprison 
him — him, Sarban — merely for saying that 
he had as much right to rule over Montara 
as any special breed of Royal vermin ? 
Was that the way a Prince should conduct 
himself in a free country, and at this stage 
of the world's progress ? * No, no !' he 
cried, * Men of Montara, arise and shake off 
this incubus — this preposterous imper- 
tinence — ^this ' 

"But 'preposterous impertinence' was 
good. It was sufficient. The meeting rose, 
and clamoured for the resolution to be 
put to the vote. And the chairman bowed 
submissively, and put it. And in another 
minute it was carried by twenty-two votes 
to five. And I, the Prince, saw a note of 
my deposition made in the Minute Book of 
the Council." 

" That Minute Book shall be burned," 
interjected Le Brun, fiercely. 
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But the Prince went on calmly : 
"The next step was the election of 
Sarban as President of the Republic of 
Montara. I had anticipated it ; yet it came 
as something of a shock. The man sat, 
with his thumbs in the armholes of his 
striped waistcoat, bursting with greatness 
from the top of his red head to the soles of 
his brown boots. The speech in which, 
still with his thumbs in his waistcoat, he 
returned thanks to the members evinced a 
touching concern lest we should think he 
was in reality a god. Indeed, he assured us 
once that he was only human. Corillo 
ventured a derisive * No, no ! ' at this, but 
the thunderclouds could now afford to 
ignore the supporters of the Prince, and the 
comment passed without notice. Even the 
cod-like man merely opened his mouth and 
shut it again with that peculiar expression 
of ignorant contempt which one can see any 
day on a fishmonger's slab. 

'* Now came an unexpected turn. The 
chairman stated that the French and 
American Consuls, who had expressed 
themselves as favourable to the declaration 
of a Republic, were in the ante-room, 
awaiting the result of the vote. With the 
meeting's consent, he would like to introduce 
them. It was decided in due form that 
this should be done ; and Pender Gale and 
Dieudonne were presently ushered in. In 
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a few words the chairman told them what 
had happened, and suggested that perhaps 
they would be good enough to confirm 
publicly the promises of support they had 
already made privately. 

** Gale and Dieudonne looked at each 
other questioningly. Then Gale swept 
his eyes slowly round the Council Chamber, 
from the chairman, who did not matter, to 
the shorthand writer, who did. He smiled 
cynically as he saw the man sharpening his 
pencil, and there was something in the 
smile that told me plainly he was not going 
to be trapped into committing himself or 
his Government to too much. Finally, 
fastening his eyes on Sarban, he said : 

" ' I guess what we two Consuls promised 
was simply that we would report to our 
respective Governments that we considered 
the Prince was not giving satisfaction. 
We'll do that straight away, and you may 
take it from me, speaking unofficially, that 
on our representations our Governments 
will in due course recognise the Republic 
of Montara.* 

" Sarban looked disappointed, as if he 
had planned for and expected more. But 
the meeting generally was satisfied, and 
greeted the speech with applause. Stimu- 
lated by this, Dieudonne took up the tale. 
He lacked the restraint of the American. 
After confirming the promises of support 
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and recognition, he rambled on foolishly 
for awhile, and finally concluded with the 
remark, ' And I have no hesitation in saying 
that if in the future you, as a Republic, 
should be unable to stand alone, France 
will be very willing to take you under her 
wing/ 

" * What ! ' cried Sarban, indignantly, 
* absorption by France ? Is it for this that 
we have toiled ? No, no. Montara is and 
shall continue to be an independent Republic. 
Citizens ! Listen to me.' 

" In defence of his position as President, 
Sarban : spoke on and spoke well. Silent 
as to his own ambitions, but loud in the 
interests of Montara, he condemned and 
spurned Dieudonne's patronising invitation. 
So craftily did he assert the dignity of an 
independent Republic, yet magnify the 
arduous labours which might well induce a 
weaker man than he to slip with his burden 
into the arms of France, that he aroused 
his followers to wild enthusiasm. * Sarban, 
vive Sarban ! ' they cried. The man is no 
fool. But his egotism is colossal. I really 
believe, that when he sat down, triumphant 
and smiling, he imagined that the French 
President had been weighed in the balance 
against him, and found wanting. 

"Dieudonne now strove to qualify his 
unwelcome remark. But Gale did better. 
He swept it aside altogether 
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** * Pardon me/ he interrupted. * It 
seems to me that this is an unnecessary 
digression. You Republicans are losing 
valuable time.' 

"The meeting eyed him questioningly. 
He paused for a moment, and then went 
on forcefully : 

" * Look here, if I were playing this 
game, do you know what I should do? 
Why, arrest the Prince. Yes, arrest him. 
That will not only prevent immediate 
trouble from his quarter, but — and this is 
the important point — ^it will enable you to 
compel him to sign an abdication. And 
that is exactly what you want. In my 
history book one abdication is worth twenty 
depositions.' 

" It was subtle, very subtle ; but "— ^and 
the Prince looked meaningly at Le Brun— • 
** it was not original." 

We saw what was passing in his mind. 
This plan of Gale's was a corollary of Le 
Bran's well conceived but ill-fated scheme 
for retaining the concession. Again, the 
Prince was to be held prisoner until he 
ransomed himself by giving his signature. 

"Yes, that's the second idea Gale has 
pilfered from me," said Le Bran, acknow- 
ledging the Prince's look and meaning. " I 
was unfortunate enough to suggest the 
revolutionary business to him. And now — 
well« now there is this question of obtaining 
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your Serene Highness's name at the foot of 
the document. Bah ! I call it rank plagiar- 
ism on his part." 

The Pnnce smiled, and resumed his 
story. 

" Sarban was the only man present who 
did not seem surprised at Gale's suggestion 
that I should be arrested. From this I 
judged that he was privy to the move. But 
he endeavoured to conceal the fact. 

" * There is one objection/ he said, starting 
up ; *the Prince is in Paris.' 

** * I guess for once he's not in Paris,' 
replied Gale drily. * He's not so far away 
as that.' He paused, and I felt for my 
revolver. But his next remark reassured 
me — * Strange as it may seem, gentlemen, 
this absentee Prince of yours is, for once in 
a way, in Montara. Only three or four 
people know this, and I am one of the 
three or four.' 

** * Sacre I ' cried Sarban, extending his 
upturned claw to the meeting. * He shall 
be arrested this very night. He put me in 
prison — I will put him in prison. The 
police are ours, and they shall have a 
warrant for his arrest immediately. But,' 
he added, facing Gale, ' are you certain he 
is in Montara ? ' 

" * Yes, Monsieur le President, I am 
certain; but if I stated plainly where he 
was it is possible that some of his friends 
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here might give him warning. You may 
take it from me that I will guide our police 
to him. But I would suggest delaying the 
arrest till midnight, when it will be an easy 
matter to surround the house where he is, 
and manage things quietly.' 

" ' That's it,' cried Sarban. * We want 
to do it quietly. He shall be arrested at 
midnight.' 

« i Why not put it to the meeting,' sug* 
gested Gale. ' That's the correct procedure. 
Put it to the meeting and take a vote.' 

'' * Ah, that's it,' said Sarban. * He shall 
be arrested by an Order of this Council, 
signed by Pierre Sarban, the President ! ' 

" The vote was quickly taken, and as might 
have been expected, the figures were pre- 
cisely the same as before — twenty-two to 
five. The chairman drafted the order and 
handed it to Sarban. He signed it, and 
flourished it in the face of the meeting. 
Then, in tones which were meant to be 
grandly impressive but were only Sarban- 
esque and loud, he read it out : 

** * WCj the. Legislative Council of Montara^ 
do hereby decfze that the sometime Prince of 
Montara be arrested and confined during our 
pleasure. — Pierre Sarban.' 

" I rose from my seat and laughed, I could 
not help it. I laughed loudly— heartily. 
Then I stalked out, all eyes upon me. I 
saw the angry menace of the meeting, and 
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scorned it, I saw Corillo hurrying towards 
me, and reluctantly avoided him. The car- 
riage was waiting near the door. I sprang 
in with a whispered word to Jacques, and 
was driven rapidly away. Ana then — ^well, 
here I am — still your guest, Le Brun." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE FIRST SKIRMISH. 



There was a brief silence after the con- 
clusion of the Prince's story. It was broken 
by Le Brun. 

^^Conspuez SarbanP^ he cried, striking 
his fist on his knee. " We must fight the 
dog." 

" We will," returned the Prince. " We'll 
fight him for all we are worth. But for the 
present, Le Brun, what is to be done ? 
You brought the Prince here. What are 
you going to do with him ? " 

" I don't know what to suggest," said 
Le Brun despairingly, ** except that you 
escape into France. You would have a 
good chance in your present disguise, even 
if the roads across the border are watched." 

The Prince shook his head. 

" No," he said. " I am not a criminal 
flying ifrom justice. I am the Prince of 
Montara contending with traitors. And I 
shall stay within my territory until I have 
crushed them. What is wanted now is 
some place where I shall be safe until I 
am strong enough to strike." 

" What about your villa at Mendos," said 
I to Le Brun. 
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" No, no," he replied. " That is im- 
possible — as impossible as this villa. We 
must do better than that." 

** And we will do better than that," cried 
Connell. " Is there not the Casino ? Let 
us take refuge there. It will stand a siege 
if necessary. I thought of it for this 
purpose hours ago, and surveyed it pretty 
carefully when visiting it with you, Le 
Brun. It will do. With the royal banner 
waving from the Casino roof, we will bid 
defiance to Sarban and his band." 

" It is just the place," said Valavoir. 
*' We can augment our forces there." 

** True," went on Le Brun excitedly. 
" And if they attack us the news will be 
flashed all over the world in half-an-hour. 
And then who knows who may intervene 
in our behalf? Monsieur Connell, I am 
grateful to you for this suggestion. To you, 
my Prince, I offer the Casino. Its doors 
and gates shall open and shut at your word. 
Sarban shall knock and shout in vain." 

We looked at the Prince. After a 
moment or two's thought, he said de- 
cisively — 

'* I thank you, Monsieur Le Brun. By 
this time my palace is doubtless occupied 
by the insurgents. I will set up my Court 
at the Casino. But we must be quick. It 
is true they said midnight, but they may 
come earlier. My laugh as I left the Coun- 
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cil Chamber may have suggested to Gale 
that there was need for haste. I had for- 
gotten that. Already we may have waited 
too long." 

'* We will start at once," replied Le Brun 
hurriedly. " You, my Prince, take up your 
revolver. We others are similarly armed. 
Monsieur Valavoir, I entrust my wife to 
your protection. When we have gone, do 
you please lock up the house, and then 
strike across country to your own home. 
There, my dear Babette, you will be safe 
with Madame Valavoir." 

Madame Le Brun expressed a wish to be 
allowed to accompany us, but her husband 
would not hear of it. 

" No, my dear," he said, " you and Mon- 
sieur Valavoir will be more useful to the 
Prince outside the Casino. You must 
watch events, and do what you can to aid." 

Then he led the way out of the house 
and to the carriage, followed by the Prince, 
Connell, and me. 

" What about the horses ? " he said to 
Jacques. " Can you get a fast run out of 
them ? " 

** Yes, Monsieur," replied the coachman 
with assurance. " They were a little blown, 
but they are all right again now." 

" Don't spare them," cried Valavoir, who 
had followed as far as the verandah. " It is 
a matter of life and death." 
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The man turned his head and looked 
searchingly towards his master. He had 
evidently recognised the voice. So far, we 
had managed to leave Jacques out of the 
business by carefully keeping Valavoir in 
the background. But now he knew that 
something extraordinary was going on. 
Here by the carriage door was his master ; 
and there on the verandah, clearly visible in 
the bright moonlight, was also his master. 
The former was wearing the gold-rimmed 
spectacles and the clothes of Valavoir ; but 
the latter — well, the voice and the beard 
were sufficient to identify him. 

Seeing that explanation was inevitable, 
Valavoir approached him, and in a few 
words told who his double was, and the 
reasons for the masquerade. 

" Even if he were the King of England," 
returned Jacques stolidly, ** it would make 
no difference. I am the servant of Monsieur 
Valavoir, and I will do what he says." 

" Then carry out the commands of the 
Prince, for I, in my turn, am his servant." 

** They shall be carried out," returned the 
coachman ; and then sat looking straight 
ahead as if nothing unusual had happened. 

** Good," said Le Brun, who had been 
listening to the colloquy. ** Now, jump in 
your Serene Highness. Connell, Osborne — 
come along. WeVe lost much time in 
talking. Quick." 
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Connell sprang on to the box beside 
Jacques, and the Prince, Le Brun, and I 
stepped inside. Madame Le Brun, who 
had hitherto allowed herself to remain in 
the background, now ran to the carriage 
window to kiss her husband, and wave her 
hand to the rest of us. 

" Au revoir^^^ she cried merrily, although 
anxiety was in her eyes. 

With a chorus of farewells to her and 
Valavoir we dashed off down the drive and 
along the road to Montara. 

We had proceeded about a mile before 
anything untoward happened. Then 
Connell put his head round, and an- 
nounced that a motor-car was approaching. 
And a moment later he added that it was 
Game's, and that Gale himself and half-a- 
dozen police were in it. 

" Ah ! " said the Prince, with a grim 
smile beneath his Valavoir beard, "they 
have advanced the hour of the arrest. We 
ought to have left the villa earlier. Now 
we must trust to luck and ready wit." 

" Frail things to trust to in an encounter 
with Pender Gale," observed Le Brun 
anxiously. 

I looked at my revolver significantly, but 
did not speak. 

Some moments passed. Then on a 
sudden the horses were reined in violently, 
and the carriage came to a stop. 
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" Get out of the way," roared Connell in 
a voice of thunder. " Take your damned 
machine to one side or the other." 

It was evident that Gale, in th6 bright 
moonlight, recognising Connell on the box, 
had drawn his car across the road, thus 
blocking it for us. 

I put my head out at one window, and 
Le Brun his at the other, while the Prince 
sat still, but ready for action. The car was 
a few yards ahead of us, and in it were 
crowded Pender Gale and the police. 

" Ah, Monsieur Le Brun, that you ? " 
called out Gale politely. " Do you happen 
to have the Prince of Montara in the car- 
riage with you ? " 

*' The Prince of Montara ? " returned Le 
Brun, with an affectation of surprise. 
" Haven't you found him yet, Monsieur 
Gale ? " 

" I guess I haven't, but I mean to." 

" Well, in the meantime, would you be 
so kind as to move your car so that we 
may pass." 

" We'll have a look into that carriage first." 

One of the occupants of the car jumped 
down and walked up to us. I recognised 
him as the Chief of Police, in spite of the 
fact that his visage was an elaborate study 
in court- plaster. Finding only, as he 
thought, Valavoir, Le Brun, and myself, 
whom he pretended not to know, in the 
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carriage, he gave a grunt and returned to 
the car to report. 

Presently the voice of Gale rang out. 

" Oh ! so Valavoir is there, is he ? Seize 
him ! He was at the meeting, and voted 
against the Prince's deposition. He heard 
the order given for the Prince's arrest, and 
has been to warn him. I anticipated as 
much. Seize him, I say !" 

As he finished, he stood up in the car, 
and pointed to the carriage. After a 
momentary hesitation, the Chief of Police 
hurried towards us, this time followed by 
his men. 

** What absurdity is this ? " said the 
Prince quietly. ** In his own vulgar lan- 
guage, Pender Gale is biting off more than 
he can chew. Put your revolver down, Le 
Brun. And tell the Irishman to hold his 
fire. Monsieur Valavoir will manage this 
affair for himself.*' 

Le Brun passed the word to Connell, and 
immediately afterwards the Chief of Police 
was again at the carriage window. 

" Monsieur Valavoir," he said, addressing 
the Prince, **in the name of the President 
of the Republic of Montara, I arrest you.*' 

" Indeed," remarked the Prince, in the 
manner and voice of Valavoir. ** May I 
ask on what charge ? " 

** On the charge of aiding and abetting 
the enemies of the Republic.^ 
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"It is customary for a reputable officer 
of a reputable Government to produce a 
warrant on such an occasion as this." 

The Chief of Police was in the act of 
explaining that, in the existing state of affairs 
in Montara, matters of form had to be dis- 
pensed with, when the Prince cut him short. 

" Don't make your Republic ridiculous 
in the eyes of Europe, my man," he said 
contemptuously. " If you presume to arrest 
me, your superiors will be compelled in self 
defence to deprive you of your office for 
grossly exceeding your duties." 

" Seize him," shouted Gale from the car. 
" Don't stand fooling around there. Seize 
him, I say ! " 

The tones were imperative, and the Chief 
of Police moved as if to obey. The Prince 
covered him with his revolver, and said, 

" If you presume to lay a hand on me, 
I swear I will fire. Be sensible, and go 
and get your warrant. You know where to 
find me. Besides, one might imagine that 
this loud-voiced American with his * seize 
him * is talking to his dog, and not to the 
Chief of Police." 

He wavered and weakened at this 
suggestion that his dignity was being 
affronted. 

** Are you going to take him prisoner, or 
are you not ? " rasped Gale, more impera- 
tively than ever. 
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" I am not/' replied the Chief of Police, 
making up his mind. ** My warrant is for 
the Prince, not for Monsieur Valavoir/' 
And, standing back from the carriage 
window, he signed to his nien to release the 
horses' heads. 

"Very well," said Gale, with an effort, 
resuming his usual calm drawl. " Monsieur 
Valavoir can wait. After all, it is the Prince 
we want." 

With the words he drew aside and made 
room for us to pass. Jacques at once 
whipped up the horses. As we came abreast 
of the car, to my amazement the Prince 
leaned out at the window, and, removing 
his hat with a graceful sweep, cried in his 
natural voice : 

" If it is the Prince of Montara whom 
you want, Monsieur Gale, he is here. I 
who speak to you am he." 

For a man of Pender Gale's penetration, 
there was no mistaking the truth of the 
words. He answered with a shout to the 
police. They scrambled back to their seats, 
and the car sped after us. 

** Alas ! your Serene Highness," bemoaned 
Le Brun, ** you have wrecked all. There 
will now be shots exchanged and lives 
endangered. The car will certainly over- 
take us ; our horses are no good against it. 
Oh ! why did you declare yourself ? " 

" It was a sudden impulse," confessed the 
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Prince, "However, it's done now. And 
after all, like Achilles, a motor-car has a 
vulnerable spot. And it is in such a spot 
that I propose to wound this one. Please 
ask the coachman to drive steadily." 

Le Brun did this, and the horses, which 
had been going at a fast gallop, presently 
subsided into a quiet trot. The Prince 
shifted his seat so as to command the 
window to better advantage. The car was 
now close behind us, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to draw alongside. 

" Pull up, or rU run you down," shouted 
Gale threateningly, at the same moment 
bringing the car almost abreast of the off 
wheel of the carriage, ready to rush by as 
soon as there was a chance. This was the 
opportunity the Prince wanted. Raising his 
arm quickly, he fired. The report of the 
revolver was answered by another report — 
the rush of air from a punctured tyre. The 
Prince had found the vulnerable spot. 

The car swerved slightly and bumped, 
but still followed us closely. Very soon, 
however, the extra strain on the wheel 
which had suffered brought about the 
desired result. On a rough part of the 
metal road something broke, and the car 
overturned with a grinding crash. 

Looking back, we saw a struggling heap 
of men, lit up by a blaze from smashed 
lamps. Presently Gale emerged from the 
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heap, and faced round at us, revolver in 
hand. Shot after shot he fired. A bullet 
struck the top of the carriage, and splinters 
of the woodwork fell about us. And then 
with a sharp swerve we turned a comer and 
were out of range. On we sped, exulting 
over our victory in the first skirmish with 
the enemy. 

We reached the Casino without further 
adventure, just before closing time. 

"This is fortunate," said Le Brun. 
The place will be more or less deserted in 
another five minutes. Come along. ^ PU 
take you to my private apartments ; and 
then rU astonish these sleepy attendants 
by superintending the locking-up myself. 
But what about this coachman of ours. We 
might make use of him." 

He turned on the steps of the Casino, 
awaiting our opinion. 

" He seems a faithful fellow," said the 
Prince. 

" And he looks as hard as nails," said I. 

" And a most praiseworthy thing about 
him," added Connell, " is his fine contempt 
for the Montara police. He was telling me 
on the box just now that he threw two of 
them into a ditch the other day for trying 
to make out that he was driving furiously." 

" Clearly a valuable man," said the 
Prince. " Tell him to stable his horses, 
and then to await further orders." 
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When this had been done, we entered the 
Casino. The visitors who passed us on their 
way out were too busy over their losses and 
gains to pay much attention to us, and, 
without incident other than an occasional 
salutation from one or other of the croupiers 
or attendants, we reached Le Brun's apart- 
ments. The room in which he finally asked 
us to be seated was the one where a few 
days before he had broached the kidnapping 
business to Connell and me. We smiled at 
each other as we reflected that now this very 
room was the Prince's headquarters, and we 
were his faithful servants. 

" Well, this is better than that wretched 
Council Chamber," said the Prince, leaning 
back in a chair. 

" Excuse me one moment, your Serene 
Highness," apologised Le Brun. ** We are 
not yet safe. If you will kindly honour me 
by waiting here, I will make my tour of 
inspection." 

" Be quick then," said the Prince. " We 
have much to talk about, and four heads are 
better than three." 

Le Brun hurried off, and returned in a 
few minutes. 

** Every gate is bolted and barred," he 
announced, " and is not to be opened until 
to-morrow on any pretext whatever. I am 
in to no one. The most reliable of the 
croupiers and attendants I have kept as a 
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guard. The rest I have sent home as usual. 
And, last, I have given Jacques a roving 
commission. He is to keep his eyes open, 
and report to us periodically." 

" No one knows that I am here ? '* ques- 
tioned the Prince. 

" No one, except Jacques, and he will 
keep it secret. The others imagine that 
these precautions are simply due to my 
anxiety to safeguard the Casino from any 
act of aggression on the part of the new 
Government." 

" Good," said the Prince, " Let us con- 
sider what is to be done. We have agreed 
to fight the dogs. But what are we to fight 
them with ? What forces have we ? " 

We looked at one another somewhat 
hopelessly, 

" There are the croupiers," I suggested. 

Le Brun shrugged. 

" The croupiers ! What are they ? Sar- 
dines in oil ! " 

"Well, then, there are the attendants," 
I urged. 

'* And what are they ? " — he shrugged 
again — ** Sardines without oil ! " 

" Then," said Connell, with a laugh, 
" without counting these — er — sardines of 
yours, Le Brun, our effective force is com- 
posed of us four only," 

" Fm afraid that is so," replied Le Brun. 
** It is a pity. I can arm forty as easily as 
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four. The Casino is well furnished in that 
respect. My strong room is also a sort of 
armoury." 

" Ah ! " I put in, " we've got the guns, 
and we've got the money — would that we'd 
got the men, too ! " 

"Would that we had," assented the 
Prince. " Our present force can hardly be 
called a standing army." 

At this moment there was a knock at the 
door. Le Brun opened it, and Jacques 
entered. 

"Well^ how are things going?" asked 
Le Brun. 

" Two of the police are knocking at the 
gate, monsieur." 

" Gale's men, of course," remarked the 
Prince. 

** Gale's or Sarban's — it is the same 
thing," said Le Brun. Then to Jacques 
he added, " Take no notice of the knocks, 
and see that the porter holds no conversa- 
tion with them." 

** Yes, monsieur," replied Jacques. Then, 
a grin overspreading his stolid features, he 
said to Connell, " They happen to be the two 
men that I told you I threw into a ditch." 

Connell laughed and slapped his thigh. 

" Give him carte blanche^ Le Brun," 
suggested the Prince, much amused. " Let 
him give these police of his a return match 
if they want one." 
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"Very well, Jacques," said Le Brun. 
" Act as seems to you best. But be sure 
you run no risk. And report again here 
very soon." 

" Yes, monsieur." 

Jacques withdrew, and we returned to the 
question of the standing army. 

" It seems to me," said the Prince, " that 
our chances of an adequate force are some- 
what problematical." 

A grim silence followed. It was broken 
by a wild Irish war whoop from Connell. 
We looked at him wonderingly. He waved 
his arm, took a stride to a light table near 
by, and brought his fist down upon it with 
an emphatic ** I have it ! " It was evident 
he had thought of a big idea. The table 
cracked badly beneath the blow, but he did 
not utter a word of apology. Yes, evidently 
a big idea. 

" What's the matter with the man ? " 
said Le Brun testily, as he glanced at his 
damaged furniture. 

"Well, the fact is," said Connell, "I think 
I can get what we want — men. Yes, and 
good men, too." 

"Ah! a force at last," exclaimed the 
Prince, leaning forward. 

" Yes, a force ! " returned Connell, his 
voice rising again. " A force that will pull 
Sarban's red beard and black his brown 
boots. A force that will puncture the fat 
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man, and can and export the cod man. 
But," he aided, speaking more to himself 
than to us, '* but, by St. Patrick, I must be 
quick if I am going to get them in to-night. 
They're not early birds, it's true. Still — " 
He grabbed his hat, and concluded hurriedly, 
" I must go. It's late, and the hotel may 
be closed." 

With these words he rushed from the 
room; but only to return a moment later 
in desperate haste. 

" Le Brun, Le Bran ! " he cried, " have 
you any Irish whisky — mind, Irish — in the 
place ? " 

Le Brun could not answer at once. He 
was not sure. Connell cut his uncertainty 
short. 

" If you haven't got it, get it. It's indis- 
pensable." 

Without waiting for an answer, he rashed 
out again, banging the door behind him. 
We heard his footsteps pelting down the 
corridor, and questioned each other with 
wondering looks. 

" What on earth has he got into his head 
now ? " said the Prince at last. 

" Heaven knows ! " replied Le Brun. 
" All we know is that he thinks he can get 
men ; and that, although tables don't seem 
to signify, Irish whisky is indispensable." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

REINFORCEMENTS FROM IRELAND, 

** Well/' said the Prince, after we had 
made various wild guesses as to Connell's 
intentions, *'we shall learn what there is 
to learn as soon as he comes back. And 
in the meantime we need not be idle. 
Suppose we walk round the Casino, and 
estimate our possibilities of defence ? " 

** Very good/' assented Le Brun. ** Your 
Serene Highness will of course still pose as 
Monsieur Valavoir? *' 

** Ah ! that's a question. I am tired of 
this masquerade. Why should I not be 
myself again ? '* 

" There are my attendants/' explained 
Le Brun. " I think it would be best to 
keep your identity secret from them as long 
as possible." 

** But can't we avoid them ? " 

** We might be able to/' replied Le Brun, 
after a moment's consideration. ** There 
are only nine of them here now, including 
the croupiers, and I know just where each 
is stationed. Besides, I've given orders for 
the lights to be kept low. Yes, if your 
Serene Highness would deign to keep in 
the background, I think we could manage." 
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" Then I will get out of this disguise at 
once," decided the Prince. 

At the word Le Brun conducted him to 
an adjoining dressing-room. In a few 
minutes he emerged, still in Valavoir's 
clothes, but rid of the beard, wig, and 
spectacles, and washed clean of the paint 
that had completed his likeness to that 
gentleman. 

** Now, Le Brun, I am ready," he said. 
** You lead on with Mr. Osborne, and I will 
follow." 

In silence we passed through the corridor, 
and entered one of the large rooms of the 
Casino. It was, as Le Brun had intimated, 
but dimly lit. The vague shadows aroused 
a feeling of weirdness in my mind — a 
feeling intensified by the emptiness of the 
room, and the solemn silence broken only 
by our footfalls on the carpet and the 
measured tick of a great clock on the wall. 
The tables, with the long rakes lying across 
them, were just as they had been left at the 
close of play. Upon one of them the 
moonbeams, scattered by the waving palms 
outside the lofty windows, flitted here and 
there like ghosts come back to speculate 
once more on the turn of a card or the spin 
of a ball. 

The fancy took me that the Casino was 
haunted. Yes, I said to myself, there are 
other visitors than those that come in the 
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daylight. At the dead of night shrouded 
forms from the other side gather round the 
tables. The chink of unsubstantial gold, 
the ghostly cries of croupiers long dead, and 
the whirring spin of the roulette ball, 
announce the presence of the merrier part 
of hell. And about the room stalks some 
master demon, monotoning, " Make your 
play, gentlemen, make your play!" and 
chuckling at the thought that the luckless 
shades can never break his bank. 

The fancy was still with me as we passed 
out into the hall. But there it was dispelled 
by the sight of a figure tramping up and 
down before the principal door. It was one 
of the attendants, a dapper little man, 
armed and grim, and with a great air of 
importance. 

After whispering to us to remain in the 
background, Le Brun approached the man 
with the question, 

" Has anyone been ? " 

**The police, monsieur," he replied, 
drawing himself up and saluting. 

Le Brun had already received this 
information from Jacques, but he appeared 
to be willing to listen to another version. 

'' The police," he said. " Well ? " 

" As you left orders that no one should 
be admitted, monsieur, I let them batter 
the door as much as they liked." 
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"Quite right They can call again 
to-morrow." 

" But they came a second time to one of 
the side doors, and the guard there 
exchanged a few words with them." 

"Oh! he did, did he?" said Le Bran. 
" I thought I gave orders that there was to 
be no conversation with anybody outside." 

"Yes, monsieur — and I was about to 
interfere. But Monsieur Valavoir's coach- 
man — Jacques, I think he is called — ^was 
before me. And he did not seem to want 
my assistance." 

" Well," said Le Brun, " FU go and see 
how matters stand." 

.We walked to the side door the attendant 
had indicated, and soon saw that something 
had happened. A man was lying bound and 
gaofged by the wall, and Jacques was sitting 
on him, calmly smoking a cigarette. 

" What— what's the trouble ? " asked 
Le Brun. 

** Why, monsieur," replied Jacques, rising 
and saluting, **this fellow here," — he indi- 
cated the prostrate man with a wave of the 
hand — ** this insubordinate rascal wanted 
to enter into conversation with two of the 
police. So I taught him a lesson, and took 
his place myself." 

" Good," said Le Brun. " My orders 
must be obeyed. And what about the 
police ? " 
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" Well, monsieur, you gave me carte 
blanche to deal with them, and as I knew 
they were the two I had used violence to 
on a former occasion, I opened the door. 
It was a mistake — a sad mistake." And he 
dropped his massive shoulders. 

** Why, what happened ? " 

" They recognised me, monsieur. And 
when I asked them to come in they backed 
off, saying that they had merely called to 
mention that a small window upstairs was 
unfastened. I would have chased them, 
only that I did not like to leave my 
post. But ril have them in the morn- 
ing, ril most certainly have them in the 
morning." 

" Well, Jacques," said Le Brun with a 
laugh, " we rely on your judgment. But, 
remember, you must^take no risks, and tell 
no secrets." 

With this he turned away, and proceeded 
to visit the other doors of the Casino. The 
Prince and I followed him, keeping in the 
background, and conversing in low tones on 
the obvious facilities for defence afforded by 
the massive walls and lofty barred windows 
of the place. At last the tour was com- 
pleted, and we again stood in the entrance 
hall. 

** Well, Le Brun," said the Prince, after 
looking round to make sure that we were out 
of earshot of the dapper little attendant, 
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" what do you think of the situation ? Do 
the police know I am here ? " 

" They know at any rate that we are 
guarding the Casino," replied Le Brun. 
" And they must guess that we have a good 
reason for doing so." 

"And," I added, "they must also guess 
what that reason is. Although we gave 
Gale and his motor-car the slip on the road, 
there is little doubt that afterwards he 
managed to find out where we went." 

" Yes," assented Le Brun, " it is practi- 
cally certain that they know your Serene 
Highness is here. And that their two spies 
came in order to ascertain just what our 
strength was, with a view to an attack if we 
were alone. Ah, happy thought ! We will 
return the compliment. Yes, we will spy on 
them. And Jacques will be just the man 
for the purpose." 

" Fetch him, Le Brun," directed the 
Prince, " and we'll see what he can do." 

" Yes," he continued to me, as Le Brun 
hurried off, " it will be an advantage to 
know what Sarban is doing. So far Gale 
has had some restraining influence over 
him. But it will not last. Sarban is vain 
and pig-headed, and presently Gale will 
have to pander to him completely, or 
forego all thoughts of the concession. Ah ! 
that concession. It is at the bottom of all 
this mischief." 
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The Prince shook his head gravely, and 
then turned to meet Le Brun and Jacques. 

" He asserts he is ready for anything," 
said Le Brun, as they came up to us. 
" And I believe he is." 

Jacques saluted profoundly. 

" I propose to send you out into the 
town," said the Prince, addressing him, 
" with a view to learning what is going on. 
I want you to find out whether Sarban and 
his agents are active, and whether his 
influence is gaining ground with my people. 
Do you think you could do this ? " 

"Yes, your Serene Highness," replied 
Jacques. ** I will go at once, and be back 
as soon as possible. But who will take my 
place at that side door ? " 

" We will," said Le Brun. '' Come ! I 
will let you out myself." 

They turned away, followed by us. And 
presently the door was opened very carefully, 
and, with some final instructions from Le 
Brun, Jacques started on his mission. 

** He's a useful man," said Le Brun, as 
he refastened the door. ** He'll scour the 
town, and if he doesn't waste time assaulting 
policemen — I've cautioned him about that 
— he'll bring us valuable information." 

** I hope so," commented the Prince. 
Then, returning to our consideration of the 
probable intentions of the enemy, he said, 
'* I fancy that Gale and Sarban will gather 
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from their police spies the impression that 
we are defending the Casino with some 
strength, and will not attack us to-night." 

*' In which case," said Le Brun, ** their 
plan will be to come to-morrow in broad 
daylight, with a fine assertion of what they 
are pleased to call the law." 

" Will you open the Casino as usual ? " I 
asked. 

" Open the Casino ? " cried Le Bran. 
**Afo» Dieu ! I would open the Casino if the 
rest of Montara were in ashes. Besides, it 
will be to our advantage to do so. You 
must remember that the people who come 
here are not of the sort likely to sympathise 
with Sarban. I do not admit the riff-raff of 
the town — only the landowners and others 
of position. And as to the foreign visitors — 
well, they can have no interest in Sarban 
and his party, and I will put them in the 
proper mood to support us. Yes, with a 
little management we shall have every man 
and woman in the Casino on our side." 

Le Brun snapped a cigar, and proceeded 
to light it with the air of having furnished a 
complete argument. 

" You are right, my Le Bran," exclaimed 
the Prince, warming up. " Open your 
Casino, and let Gale and Sarban come. 
Let them come, with their authority — little 
and brief and imaginary. Let them come, 
with their police. And" — he laid his hand 
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half-afFectionately on Le Brun's shoulder — 
** and * by my sovereignty ' we will give 
them a right royal reception." 

"Your Serene Highness is, and always 
will be, royal," responded Le Brun, giving a 
bow, which the Prince returned graciously. 

** Then," said I, " if the attack does not 
come to-night, it is inevitable to-morrow, 
and will be met and fenced blandly in open 
Casino." 

" If * blandly ' will meet the case," 
replied Le Brun, ** well and good. But if 
not, then " 

He paused, and shrugged. 

**Then," took up the Prince, "then it 
will be a question of which is the stronger 
party. We shall have ourselves, the 
Casino attendants, and Connell's force — 
whatever that may be. Yes, and the moral 
support of most of the visitors. Well, we 
shall see — ^we shall see." 

A brief silence followed this. I sup- 
pressed a yawn. And the next moment 
the others did the same. We were all a 
little tired and sleepy. 

" Beds, beds, beds ! " exclaimed the 
Prince, with a laugh. " Are there any 
here, Le Brun ? " 

" None," he replied apologetically, 
" absolutely none. Really it never occurred 
to me that anyone would want to sleep at 
the Casino, True, there was once a night 
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watchman who did ; but he was discovered, 
and dismissed the next morning." 

" It's a case of bivouacing then.** 

" I am afraid so." 

" We might make up a bed on one of the 
tables," I suggested. 

"Yes, I suppose they are level enough 
to sleep on," said the Prince, with a twinkle 
of his eye. 

" Well," replied Le Brun, " the bias is 
not so great that it prevents my sleeping 
soundly." 

" When you're in a comfortable bed," 
persisted the Prince, banteringly. " But on 
one of those tables ? Oh, no ! " 

"You mean I'm too heavy — I'd break 
the bank." 

"No, that you'd roll off through sheer 
guilty conscience. Ah ! and you'd dream — 
horrible dreams. You'd be a roulette ball, 
absolutely under the control of your 
croupiers. You'd be a thousand franc 
note, changed into hundreds and tens. 
You'd be " 

" Enough," protested Le Brun. " I shall 
not attempt to sleep there. Especially as 
there are comfortable lounges and settees 
everywhere about." 

So we chatted on in a friendly way. The 
Prince persisted in his merry mood, as a 
way of fighting against the sleepiness that 
had attacked us. Something I said re- 
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minded him of an amusing experience of 
a Paris celebrity, and he proceeded to tell 
it. It was a strange sensation to hear a 
funny story in a deserted Casino at dead 
of night — and in an atmosphere of revolu- 
tion. But the Prince was an excellent 
raconteur, and we listened with as much 
interest as if we had been sitting quietly in 
a drawing-room. Before he reached the 
laughing point, however, he broke off sud- 
denly at a noise outside. 

" Hark ! " he cried. " Is that the tramp 
of men ? " 

" Mon Dieu ! " cried Le Brun, " I believe 
it is." 

The sound drew nearer, approaching the 
main entrance. It was now easily recog- 
nisable as the regular footfall of men on the 
march. 

" Can it be Gale's party about to attack 
us ? " I said. 

" We will hope not — with Connell and 

iacques away," replied the Prince. ** But 
e ready for anything." 

We ran quickly towards the principal 
door. As we reached it our fears were 
allayed ; for, with small regard for the hush 
of night, a voice outside gave the order 
*' Halt ! " And the voice was Connell's. 

" Ah ! " said Le Brun, in a relieved but 
excited tone, "it's Connell with his force. 
The mystery is about to be solved." Then, 
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turning to the dapper little attendant, he 
said, *' Quick ! unbar the door." 

The man shot back the bolts and turned 
the key. And the next moment the great 
door swung open, and Connell appeared on 
the threshold. 

" Who goes there ? " asked the attend- 
ant, with a nice sense of his duties as a 
sentinel. 

" Friends," returned Connell. 

"The pass- word ? " 

" Le couleur des cartes.'*^ 

With this, the pass-word we had agreed 
upon, Connell stepped in, followed by his 
force. As they filed past us into the hall, I 
saw they were strapping young fellows, 
twelve in all. 

"Halt! Front! Stand at ease !" shouted 
Connell, as the last of them entered, and 
the door was fastened again. Then, facing 
us, and waving his arm towards them, he 
said proudly, " Friends of the Prince, and 
enemies of Sarban." 

" Bravo ! " said Le Brun, in excited 
acknowledgment of the introduction. 

I was about to cap his admiration, when 
I saw the Prince approaching out of the 
shadows where he had been standing. He 
swept his eyes along the line of the new- 
comers. Then, with a pleased smile, he 
said to Connell, 

" You have done well — ^very well." 
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At this moment there was a mattering of 
voices behind us. 

" The Prince ! It is the Prince ! " 

We turned, and saw several of the 
attendants standing in a little group. They 
had heard the noise, and haa come up to 
see what was the matter. And now they 
saw the Prince, and recognised him. 

" What does this mean ? " began Le 
Brun, indignantly. 

But the Prince interposed quickly. 

" Yes, men," he said, " it is the Prince. 
And he believes you to be his faithful 
subjects. But have you not each been given 
some post to guard? Go back to it, 
please." 

They went oflF in prompt obedience. 
And the Prince turned again to Connell, with, 

** Present your friends." 

" They are some of the boys of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; and they offer you their 
services," replied Connell. Then, facing 
them, he went on, ** Irishmen, attention ! 
His Serene Highness the Hereditary Prince 
of Montara." 

They saluted gravely; and the Prince 
bowed. 

" Welcome, gentlemen, welcome," he 
said, throwing off all reserve, and speaking 
in a spirit of genuine camaraderie. " I accept 
your offer. There will doubtless be some 
good fighting. We will enjoy it together." 

H 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

COATS ON THE GREEN. 

A LOUD cheer came from the Irishmen at 
the conclusion of the Prince's little speech. 
His promise of good fighting in store for 
them touched their hearts. And so did 
his next words. 

"All Trinity-Dublin men?" he said. 
" A fine College. Gentlemen, I am proud 
to name you my Irish Brigade. But, 
Mr. Connell, please complete the introduc- 
tion. Let me know who is who. Trinity- 
Dublin is good, but not quite definite." 

" Certainly," replied Connell. " I will 
present them to your Serene Highness as 
they stand. This " — he began at the head 
of the line— "this is O'Hara— /A^ O'Hara, 
he says he is. And this, O'Neill of the 
Red Hand and Dagger. Scanlan, Caul- 
feild, Cuffe — averaging six foot two in their 
socks. Desmond, O'Rourke, Mullin, Drinan, 
Moore, Kavanagh — all solid men. Last, 
but not least, Boyd Gallagher — ^the strongest 
man in Trinity." 

Each bowed as he was named, and each 
received a bow and a smile from the Prince. 

" Pardon," remarked Le Brun to Connell 
at the end of the category. " But how — how 
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did you manage to get together such a fine 
body of men ? " 

** Luck — simply luck," replied Connell. 
" When I visited the Casino with you 
early this evening I met O'Hara, and had a 
chat with him. He told me they were all 
in Montara on a holiday. I was acquainted 
with most of them, but, remembering the 
serious business on which I was engaged 
with the Prince and you, I avoided the 
others, and got away from O'Hara as soon 
as I could. It only came to me to-night, 
when we were lamenting our small forces, 
that they were just the men for us. Then I 
saw it in a flash. I knew they were all 
staying at the Grand Hotel, and I bolted 
off, and fortunately found them up and 
ready for anything. I explained the 
position to them briefly, and they jumped 
at the chance of some fun. And — ^well, 
here they are — seventy odd feet of Irish 
fighting stuff", ready to serve his Serene 
Highness in any and every way." 

They were, indeed, as promising a set of 
fellows as could be desired. One only, Boyd 
Gallagher, was below six feet ; but he 
possessed an enormous breadth of chest 
that inspired civility as well as admiration. 
Connell had said he was the strongest man 
in Trinity ; and he looked it. 

" Gentlemen," said the Prince, address- 
ing them, "once more, welcome. It is 
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really good of you. With your help, I am 
confident of crushing my enemies. Ah! 
and we shall have the fun and the fighting 
first. And do you know I am looking 
forward to that almost as much as I believe 
you are ? " 

Another cheer came from the Irish 
Brigade. Then they broke into separate 
speech. One, I think it was the O'Hara, 
asserted fervently, " 'Tis a great day for 
Ireland." Another proclaimed, " Long life 
to the Prince ! '* Another twirled his stick 
above his head, and shouted, " Garry Owen 
and Glory ! " The colour mounted to the 
Prince's cheek. His eyes flashed. It was 
plain that, although he was fully ten years 
older than any of them, he was as young in 
spirit and as ready for a fight as they. 

"Now,*' he said, raising his hand to 
restrain them, ** who is your captain ? " 

In answer to this there were cries of 
** Connell,'' ** Why, Connell, of course,*' and 
** Connell's our man." Then, when the 
chorus had died down, O'Hara remarked 
gravely, " Yes, your Serene Highness, Con- 
nell, if you please — and — coats off for 
Sarban ! " 

The Prince turned to Connell, and, with 
a bow, said, 

** Mr. Connell, I appoint you Captain of 
my Irish Brigade," 

There was yet another cheer. 
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** Steady boys," said Connell. "We've 
got serious work before us." 

"Well, Captain, have ye any Irish whisky, 
then?" asked O'Hara. "That's the only 
thing that'll sober us." 

"Yes," added Drinan, " the rale mountain 
dew of ould Ireland — potheen, as the boys 
call it when it hasn't paid iti rint — sure its 
the divine stuff, Irish whisky." 

Le Brun shook his head. 

"Scotch whisky in any quantity," he 
said. " But Irish " — he shrugged — " I am 
very doubtful. Still I have some of the 
choicest wines in the world. Surely 
they " 

He was interrupted by suppressed groans 
from the brigade. 

" We don't doubt the quality of your 
wines," explained O'Hara. " But the fact 
is, sir, Irishmen can't do themselves justice 
on wines, however good." 

" That's true," confirmed Connell, look- 
ing as worried as the mother of a large 
family when the bread and butter gives out. 

Le Brun wrinkled his forehead, and 
thought hard. 

" I have a vague recollection," he said at 
last, " of a case of Irish whisky sent to me 
to sample. The name was — ^what was it 
now ? " 

"Some new brand, I suppose," said 
O'Hara. " Was it one of these ? " 
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He suggested several, but Le Bran shook 
his head at each. 

" No," he said, " it was a Scotch name, 
but Irish goods — I remember that well. 
Perhaps, though, the name doesn't matter ? " 

" It matters everything," replied Drinan. 
" Think men. A Scotch name, but Irish 
stuflf. Gallagher, you ought to know." 

" I was brought up on Jameson," began 
Gallagher, " but that's " 

" Ah ! that was it," cried Le Brun, 
" Jameson — ^Jameson." 

The brigade cheered, and then began to 
upbraid O'Hara for having put them off ihe 
scent by his talk of " a new brand." 

" I believe," went on Le Brun, ** that the 
case was put away unopened somewhere. 
As a rule there isn't much demand for Irish 
whisky here. FU go at once, and see if 
I can find it." 

*' Put away unopened ! " cried someone, 
and they looked at one another wide-eyed, 
wondering what manner of men lived and 
died in Montara with a case of Jameson's 
unopened. 

For a while after that no one spoke. 
The brigade still looked at one another, 
and hoped and feared. The hour was big 
with fate for them. 

At last Connell said, 

" Boys, be calm ! Dismiss, break off ! 
Possess your thirsts in patience." 
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The Prince laughed good-humouredly, 
and, seating himself on one of the lounges 
in the hall, invited the brigade to follow his 
example. 

" This is very serious," he said, as they 
did so. " A splendid force, but a doubtful 
commissariat. Very serious ! " 

" It is, your Serene Highness," assented 
one of them fervently. 

'* Ah ! " added another, half the battles in 
the world are simply matters of com- 
missariat." 

Again for a while no one spoke. Then 
there was a sudden uproar, as the brigade 
caught sight of Le Brun returning from his 
mission. He carried a bottle of whisky in 
each hand, and one under each arm. 
Behind him walked an attendant, with a 
tray loaded with glasses and water. 

" Is it Irish ? " 

** Is it Jameson ? " 

" Are there only those four bottles ? " 

These questions were hurled at Le Brun 
by the brigade as he advanced into their 
midst. He replied deliberately. " It is 
Irish ; it is Jameson ; there are twenty more 
bottles " ; and then added, " And, gentlemen, 
every bottle is at your service. Begin ! 
There is no need for ceremony." 

Drinan seized a bottle and scrutinised the 
label ; then, with dexterous hand, he opened 
it and gravely poured out a sample. Amid 
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a profound sileuce he tasted the neat 
spirit. 

" It's genuine, by St. Pathrick ! " he cried, 
holding the bottle aloft. ** Four fingers each, 
me boys ! Now then, soda or water ? " 

" Plain water for me," said Scanlan. 

" And no water at all for me," growled 
Boyd Gallagher, even more emphatically, 
** and very little of it at that." 

To an accompaniment of remarks as Irish 
as the liquor, each man's glass was charged 
full four fingers deep. And then Drinan, 
holding his on high, declaimed : 

" Hear to me ye thirsty divils : 

' A little drinking is a dangerous thing — 
Drink deep or touch not the Jamesonian spring, 
Of which small draughts intoxicate the brain. 
But drinking deep doth soberise again.' " 

Dropping into prose, he concluded : 
" Boys ! God save the Prince." 
The toast was drunk solemnly, and the 
glasses were placed back on the tray empty. 
" Mon Dieu ! " said Le Brun in an aside 
to me, " they take it down as fluently as we 
do our light wines." 

" Yes," I replied, " and see how it sobers 
them ! It is the only known antidote to 
an Irishman's natural intoxication. There's 
no nonsense about them now." 

It was quite true. The Irish Brigade 
was now ready for active service. Two or 
three of them were conversing with the 
Prince gravely and solicitously, and the 
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others were discussing the points of the 
situation among themselves. 

Connell turned to us. 

"I am glad you had that whisky, Le 
Brun," he said, evidently much relieved. 
" They're absolutely at the top of their form 
now." 

A minute or two passed, and then general 
excitement was aroused by the return of 
Jacques. He had spied out the enemy's 
camp pretty thoroughly, and now lost no 
time in making his report to the Prince. 
We all listened to it eagerly. 

The town and people, he said, were in 
a ferment. The drinking places had been 
kept open, apparently by Sarban's instruc- 
tions, in order that they might serve as 
dep6ts for his agents. The revolutionary 
party had many adherents ; but so had 
the Prince's party. The idea that absorp- 
tion by the French Government was intended 
to be the ultimate fate of Montara was 
much discussed ; but Sarban was repudiat- 
ing it at every opportunity. There was 
much fighting in the streets between the 
opposing parties — fighting in which Jacques 
had lent a passing hand. The fact that 
the Prince was in Montara was not generally 
known. Indeed, the statement that he was 
in Paris was being industriously circulated 
by the leaders of the revolutionaries, 
evidently with the view of minimising 
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opposition to his arrest. The police were 
all with Sarban, the men, as well as their 
chief, having apparently been bought over. 
And Sarban himself, concluded Jacques, 
was occupying the Palace, and referring t^ 
it as the Presidency. 

" I expected that," commented the Prince. 
" Yes, I fully expected it. But it may be 
that this Sarban will presently find himself 
under lock and key in another and a less 
comfortable palace." 

We murmured fervent hopes that this 
might happen. And then Connell, who 
seemed fired by Jacques's story, said, 

" In the meantime, your Serene High- 
ness, we Irishmen could be doing useful 
work in the town. We could strengthen 
the opposition to Sarban in a variety of 
ways. And — and we could knock down a 
few police — win our spurs, so to speak." 

" Sure, and youVe right," roared O'Hara. 
" The fact is. Prince, we Irishmen are blue- 
moulded for want of a fight — simply 
spoiling for one." 

The brigade cheered. 

'* Ah ! " said the Prince thoughtfully, '* a 
sortie from the Palace. Not a bad idea ! 
But — ^well, I don't want you to get cut up, 
and come back in pieces." 

" It would be only a matter of fists and 
sticks," said Connell, " and " 

** Not necessarily," put in Le Brun 
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significantly. "There are such things as 
knives and revolvers." 

"Anyhow," pleaded Connell, "an Irish- 
man is not easily killed. And we'll 
remember there's more serious business 
ahead, and be careful." 

" Very well," decided the Prince, " I will 
let you go. There is little danger now of 
an attack here to-night. And, even without 
you, we are in some force." 

O'Hara and the rest of them were 
delighted at the prospect, and began to 
prepare themselves seriously for an hour or 
two's fun. Jacques, who had remained to 
wonder and admire, was asked innumerable 
questions as to the best parts of the town 
to visit. With his aid a plan of campaign 
was quickly formed. Then, headed by 
Connell, the brigade marched out at the 
principal door. Le Brun murmured 
cautions after them as they strode down 
the marble steps. But their laughing 
r^tplies were not very reassuring. And, as 
the door was fastened behind them, I think 
we all felt a little afraid that the Prince 
might lose his Irish Brigade as suddenly as 
he had gained it. 

" I almost wish," remarked Le Brun, as 
we sat down again, "that your Serene 
Highness had not given them permission 
to go." 

" Oh, they'll come back all right," replied 
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the Prince. " But, look here, Le Brun, and 
you, too, Osborne, you're both absolutely 
nodding. Get some sleep, my dear men. 
Jacques and I are as fit as — as Irishmen, 
and we'll keep an eye on things." 

** No, no," began Le Brun. " You, your- 
self, shall rest, while I " 

" I don't want to," interrupted the Prince, 
with a laugh. " You see I escaped all those 
long vigils at Villa Rose. Indeed, I never 
passed better nights than I did there. That 
comfortable bed, and the pleasant sense of 
some one being always on the mat outside 
to keep off the mosquitoes. That " 

Whether he persuaded Le Brun to sleep, 
or Le Brun him, I know not. All I know 
is that I slept myself, and did not awake 
until disturbed by a great clamour at the 
door. It was the Irish Brigade. After a 
brief parley they were let in. We anxiously 
scanned them, and rejoiced to see that none 
was missing. They presented a merry but 
bedraggled appearance. A blood red banner, 
evidently captured from Sarban's party, 
waved triumphantly over them. 

** It was immense," exclaimed one, looking 
in a mirror, and twisting his nose as if to 
make sure it was not broken. ** Donnybrook 
Fair wasn't in it." 

** Immense," echoed the others. 

" But," said the Prince, " you seem to 
have been roughly handled." 
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They had been, without a doubt Con- 
neirs collar was gone, his watch chain hung 
loose, and his forehead was bruised. O'Neill 
had half his coat torn off his back. O'Hara 
was covered with mud Boyd Gallagher 
was practically stripped to the waist, for 
his coat and waistcoat were gone altogether, 
and his shirt was in tatters. All of them had 
suffered more or less. There was not a 
hat, and hardly a tie, to be seen anywhere. 
But every man of them still carried his 
stick. And every man of them had the 
smile and air of a conqueror. 

" I assure your Serene Highness," said 
Connell, " there are certain Sarbanites out- 
side far more knocked about than we." 

" True," added O'Hara. '' But not more 
thirsty. Monsieur Le Brun, where are 
those other twenty bottles ? We're as dry 
as a bundle of chips." 

Presently they were again drinking the 
whisky of their country, while in reply to 
our questions Connell gave a brief account 
of their experiences. The state of the 
town was much as Jacques had described, 
and they had done their best to further 
the interests of the Prince. Chancing on 
a party of men placarding the public places 
with large bills announcing the declaration 
of the Republic, with Sarban as President, 
they had systematically thrashed each and 
every man. An even greater achievement 
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was their capture of the Sarban banner 
after a terrific struggle, in which Boyd 
Gallagher lost his temper, and knocked the 
enemy about like nine-pins. It was in this 
last affair that the brigade suffered so 
heavily in the matter of clothes. 

" Yes," said Connell, commenting on this 
fact, " it was a dearly bought victory. We 
one and all want a new outfit." 

" We have plenty of clothes at the 
hotel," said O'Hara. **But how can we 
get them ? " 

** I will send for them first thing in the 
morning," said Le Brun. 

The brigade thanked him. Then an 
idea struck one of them. 

" Look here," he said to the others, 
" what about a uniform ? Can't we all rig 
ourselves out in precisely the same style ? It 
would be great fun. What do you other 
fellows think ?"^ 

They immediately went into committee 
on the matter of dress, with as much 
earnestness as girls preparing for a garden 
party. I listened drowsily for a time, and 
then sleep again overcame me. And again 
I did not awake until disturbed by a 
clamour at the door. 

At the noise, a series of loud knocks, I 
sprang out of my chair. It was now full 
dawn. The Prince and the others, most of 
them looking pale and dishevelled in the 
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bright daylight, were already on their feet, 
talking hurriedly. The general impression 
seemed to be that at last the Sarban party 
was upon us. And presently, at more loud 
knocks, the Irish Brigade joyfully formed 
up in line, and marched along the hall, the 
rest of us following closely. 

The dapper little attendant, who was still 
on duty at the principal door, advanced 
towards Le Brun, with the remark, 

" As far as I can make out. Monsieur, it 
is the chimney sweeps." 

The bathos was so complete that a laugh 
went round. In the case of the brigade, 
however, the laugh was followed by a mur- 
mur of disappointment. 

" The chimney sweeps ! " cried Le Brun. 
" Day of all days in the year for chimney 
sweeps ! I remember now, my secretary did 
speak about ordering them. Confound him I 
He left before the Casino closed yesterday. 
If I had him here now, I'd make him sweep 
the chimneys himself. But stay — can it be 
the police in disguise ? " 

The brigade straightened up eagerly. 

" The best way to find out if that is so," 
suggested the Prince, " will be to order them' 
away. If they are merely sweeps they will 
go quietly. If not " 

" That's the idea," broke in Le Brun ; 
and at once walked to the door, slid the 
panel of the guichet^ and spoke through. 
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*' Who's there ? " 

" Sweeps, Monsieur," was the humble 
reply. 

" Mistake. Shan't want you to-day." 

" We have come to order, Monsieur." 

"Can't help it You must go away to 
order. Divide this between you." 

He passed a gold piece out to them. 

" Very good, Monsieur. Thank you." 

We heard them retreating down the steps, 
and decided they were not the police. But 
hardly a moment afterwards there was 
another knock at the door. 

" What do you want now ? " asked Le 
Brun, still at the guichet. 

" Good morning, Monsieur," replied a 
cheery voice. " I simply want to begin my 
duties in the kitchen as usual." 

" Mon Dieu ! " cried Le Brun, " it is 
Bonton, the chef. Open the door ! Open 
the door at once." 

" Gentlemen," he continued, turning to 
us, " did you hear ? It is Bonton. His 
very voice makes one hungry. The Casino 
cuisine is a thing to be remembered, even 
in these times." 

The chef entered, and the door closed 
behind him. 

" Monsieur," he said, " my kitchen staff 
will be here presently. I will let them in 
at the back entrance. They will knock 
there first as I did." 
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" Very well," returned Le Brun, " only be 
sure to let no one else in. Ah ! '* — ^the chef 
was gazing at the Prince and the Irish 
Brigade — "you are astonished. Well, 
Bonton, you may take a noble revenge for 
your tardy admittance. You may astonish 
his Serene Highness and these gentlemen 
with the finest breakfast Montara has ever 
seen. I will give you two hours, and a man 
of your skill can do a lot in that time." 

The chef was all smiles. He bowed low 
to the Prince, and then less low to the 
brigade. He was evidently a little disdain- 
ful of their tattered appearance, but as 
evidently certain that no man among them 
would ever, like the thin cardinal of the 
story, disgrace his cook. 

" Ah ! Monsieur," he said, " I will show 
you something that it will be hard to forget 
when you remember nothing else. The 
two hours will suffice." 

Excited at being put on his mettle, he 
hurried off to let in his kitchen staff and 
prepare the marvellous meal. And we, with 
this talk of breakfast, felt that tKe dangers 
of the night were over, and that for the 
present there was nothing to do save nurse 
our appetites. 



^a 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THAT SWEET LITTLE CHERUB THE 
DAILY MILLION. 

The Casino opened as usual. People came 
and played as if the revolution in Montara 
were an impertinent digression. The colour 
of the cards, and the winning numbers, 
absorbed all their attention. It did not 
matter to them whether Montara remained 
a principality or became a republic, and 
whether the Casino was directed by Le 
Brun or some enterprising American. Yet 
there was something which might have 
interested them — the fact that we expected 
a visit from the police for the purpose of 
arresting his Serene Highness the Prince. 
But of this they were ignorant, for the 
placarded proclamation was silent on the 
point, though loud enough as to the declara- 
tion of the Republic and the Presidency 
of Sarban. 

Although the general attitude of the 
players was one of apathy, the lookers-on 
and idlers who strolled in later in the day 
were more or less affected by the sur- 
charged political atmosphere. There was 
some excitement among them, and ' a 
disposition to stand apart from the tables 
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conversing in groups, the prevailing topic 
being the revolution. In one of the groups 
I recognised the well-known figures of the 
gay Lord Cantrell and his beautiful sister, 
the Lady Isobel, engaged in an animated 
conversation with a Russian Prince. In 
another a famous French editor was 
prophesying rapidly to two English 
Members of Parliament, as if to make sure 
of getting his forecasts out before the event. 
In still another I saw Miss Coralie Vane, of 
the Gaiety Theatre, who, in the interests of 
her health— and incidentally of her under- 
study — had fluttered from dull London to 
gay Montara. She was prospecting for wit 
in a tall, thin, clean-shaven Englishman, 
but it was obvious, from his expression, 
that she was boring in vain. Much struck 
by the butterfly and dry-stick contrast, I 
watched them with interest for a few 
moments. 

"Talking of revolutions," I heard him 
prose, in answer to some merry observation 
from her, ** D'you know that during the last 
two years the circulation of my paper has 
gone up to the tune of seven hundred 
thousand, and now numbers a million and 
a — well, say two millions in round numbers." 

"Make it two millions and one," said the 
Gaiety Girl, producing a halfpenny, and 
offering it to him. 

"Couldn't possibly," he replied gravely. 
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" The Daily Million is ran on the watertight 
department principle. I am a special cor- 
respondent, and attend only to news matters. 
You must apply to the Sales Department." 

" Too much trouble," she said. " The 
circulation must remain at two millions — 
unless your Montara articles send it up or 
bring it down." 

I turned away with a smile at the thought 
that a Daily Million man was '* amang us 
takin' notes." As I strolled on through the 
rooms, I found that Le Brun was very 
evident. He was flitting here, there, and 
everywhere, establishing confidence with a 
magic touch. He was urbane, charming, 
hospitable, beaming. The Casino was his 
palace ; the players and onlookers were his 
welcome guests. Like a tactful host, he 
touched this group and that, changing 
reserve to cordiality, and adding a ripple to 
good humour. If he had any half-hearted 
friends he meant to get them on his side 
that day, for he had a bigger game to play 
than any man at his tables — a game not of 
chance, but of skill — a game in which every 
card was of certain value. 

Instinctively, he seemed to know when 
anybody was anybody, so to speak. In the 
spirit of admiration, I followed him, and 
marked his dexterous way. Singling out 
this and that person, he bestowed on each 
that delight at meeting which assures th? 
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recipient in a moment that he is the long- 
desired. After a short, earnest conversation 
with an Austrian Baron, he wandered to 
Lord Cantrell, and from him to a prominent 
Member of Parliament standing alone in 
silent thought. At last he came to the 
Gaiety Girl, who greeted him sweetly and 
proceeded to introduce her friend, the Daily 
Million man. 

** Monsieur Le Brun — ^this is Mr. , 

of London, a special correspondent of the 
Daily Million — ^the newspaper of the age, 
you know." 

Le Brun extended his hand. 

" Ah ! the — er — I did not quite catch the 
name of the paper. You see I've been 
away for a whole week, and in a week many 
new things spring up into " 

Here he stopped, and the Daily Million 
man stared. It was the first time he had 
ever heard his paper likened by implication 
to Jonah's gourd. Indeed, he stared so 
long and so stonily that L« Brun, assisted 
by the Gaiety Girl's " the Daily Million^'' 
came to the conclusion that not to know 
it might be to argue himself unknown. 
Accordingly he bowed lower than I had 
ever seen him bow before, and said, 

**Ah! yes, the Daily Million — I have 
heard of it. I am delighted to meet you, 
sir." 

"Be very sweet to him, Monsieur Le 
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Bran," chipped in the Gaiety Girl. " His 
paper runs everything in England, you 
know, and he can do you a lot of good — 
or harm. He*s over here to write some 
articles about the Casino." 

" I came for that purpose," said the 
Daily Million man, condescendingly, " but 
this revolution has changed my plans. I 
must steer that through first. Ah! Mon- 
sieur Le Brun, it is a lucky thing for 
Montara that I happen to be on the spot. 
Your prince and your president will both 
get a splendid advertisement. The merits 
of each will be carefully weighed by me 
and my chief, and " 

"Hal ha!" laughed the Gaiety Girl. 
** Page I of the new history book. * In the 
beginning Sarban, by permission of that 
sweet little cherub, the Daily Million^ 
created the Republic of Montara.' " 

" * Sweet little cherub ' is good," said the 
Daily Million man. 

Le Brun frowned perplexedly. 

" * Sweet little cherub ' may be good," he 
admitted. " But, my dear Miss Vane," he 
went on, " the creation of the Republic of 
Montara is not good. It is true I have 
heard of the Daily Million, but I have not 
heard that it can make republics." 

" Oh, yes," she replied, ** it can make 
anything — except mistakes. Its pen is 
mightier than a 12-inch gun. The upstroke 
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traces the rise of politicians — the down- 
stroke hurls them into oblivion. It is the 
great double-barrelled organ of the day, and 
plays all the latest tunes/' 

" Is that so ? " asked Le Brun, turning 
to the Daily Million man. 

** It is so," was the reply. " We can * run ' 
Governments, and make or mar the destinies 
of nations. We can tell you what the 
distant Cantabrian had for his breakfast, 
and what is passing in the mind of the ant. 
We are opening up the North and South 
Poles, and establishing communication with 
the planet Mars. Our editorial offices 
stretch from Blackfriars to Waterloo, and 
are one of the seven sights of London. 
Yes, my dear sir, we can do anything and 
everything except " — he paused and frowned 
— ** except change the Ethiopian's skin or 
put a serious look on the face of a Gaiety 
Girl. That " — with a bow to Miss Vane— 
" that is beyond us." 

She nodded approvingly, and said, 

" I really do believe, after all, that there is 
a sense of humour somewhere behind your 
coat of Mail." 

" * Coat of Mail ' is good," replied the Daily 
Million man. 

Turning to Le Brun, the Gaiety Girl 
went on, 

"But what sort of piece is it that you 
Montara people are playing ? Comedy or 
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tragedy? If comedy — ^well, I offer my 
services for the run subject to a fortnight's 
notice on either side. If tragedy, Fil write 
to Beerbohm Tree to give you some 
hints." 

" It's a farce as far as it has gone," said 
Le Brun gravely. "But it may come 
perilously near to tragedy if Sarban persists 
in his madness." 

" Well," remarked the Daily Million man, 
** whatever it is V\\ do my best for it. It 
shall have a really fine notice — synopsis of 
plot, analysis of characters, description of 
dresses — everything. Only please oblige 
me by proceeding with as little delay as 
possible." 

" I don't quite understand," said Le Brun. 

** I mean," replied the Daily Million man, 
" that my time is very precious, and I can- 
not devote too much of it to Montara. In 
effect. Monsieur Le Brun, if you people 
wish your revolution to be fully dealt with 
by me and my paper — and, of course, you 
do — you must hurry things up." 

Le Brun stared at him, and then at the 
Gaiety Girl. A twinkle in her eye decided 
him as to the line he should take. With a 
bow to the Daily Millioft man, almost as 
low as his previous one, he said, 

** A thousand thanks. Monsieur. Behold 
me — I go to hurry things up." 

With another bow to the Gaiety Girl, he 
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turned away. As he did so I joined him, 
and together we threaded our way through 
the cosmopolitan throng. Now Le Brun 
talked more seriously. The Casino, he 
remarked, formed an arena in which the 
rival parties of Montara must reckon with 
foreign forces. The revolutionaries were 
evidently aware of this, for many of the 
commoner of the townspeople, actuated 
nominally by the rumour that the Prince 
was in the Casino, but really by the orders 
of Sarban, who wished to flood the place 
with his supporters, had applied for admis- 
sion. They had, however, been refused. 
And nearly all those who crowded the 
Casino were foreigners, and would, Le Brun 
thought, undoubtedly side with us in an 
emergency. 

Among much of the pomp and circum- 
stance of Europe, among the holiday 
butterflies and buzzing gossips who lent 
animation to the scene, the Irish Brigade 
were conspicuous. They were all immacu- 
lately dressed in the same style, each 
wearing a frock coat, silk hat, white waist- 
coat, patent leather boots, and trousers of 
the orthodox pattern. Moreover, to com- 
plete the similarity, each wore a white 
camelia in his button-hole, and carried a 
heavy gold-knobbed malacca cane. They 
passed and repassed one another without a 
word, but with an occasional wink of 
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recognition. The croupiers, sitting amid 
the whirl and hubbub of the tables, some- 
times glanced inquiringly at them, apparently 
wondering why they did not play. But 
Le Bran had tendered us all a piece of 
advice that morning. 

" I give you a secret/' he had said, with 
his usual shrug. "L^ Rouge wins some- 
times, and Le Noir wins sometimes — but Le 
Brun wins always." 

We took the hint, and none of us played. 
We were merely silent spectators, awaiting 
the moment when a bigger and bolder game 
would be started. 

The day wore on. The visitors floated 
in and out, tried their luck, and won or lost. 
All went on very much as usual until night 
came, with its dazzle of artificial lights and 
its splendour of evening attire. The lively 
music of the orchestra strove to dispel all 
thought of the things that mattered, and 
the irresponsible spirit of the hour was 
delightfully personified by the Gaiety Girl, 
who, after an hour or two's absence, had 
returned, more charming than ever in a 
wonderful Parisian dress. Again the Daily 
Million man was with her, and again she 
was chaffing him merrily. 

Connell and I strolled about the rooms 
chatting together. 

" You had a long talk with the Prince in 
Room 4 just now,'* observed Connell. 
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" Yes," I replied. " He was questioning 
me about the kidnapping business — particu- 
larly as to the Baroness de LioPs connection 
with it. I told him everything." 

*' 'Hm, I suppose he was pretty angry ? " 

" No, rather pleased. You see, I made it 
quite clear that she was innocent of all 
complicity in the plot, and also that she was 
greatly distressed on his account when she 
heard of it. And I mentioned that little 
affair with the Chief of PoHce. He was 
really quite grateful to me for having pun- 
ished the blackguard in the way I did." 

Connell laughed. 

** It's a topsy-turvy world," he said. " A 
week ago the Prince wanted to kill you for 
something you said about the Baroness. 
Now " 

** Hush ! " I exclaimed, laying my hand 
on his arm. " She is here." 

" Who ? The Baroness ? " 

"Yes— over there by Lord Rymple's 
table — with Miss Grierson." 

It was indeed so. They were standing 
behind one of the chairs, watching the play. 
They were apparently unescorted, and 
this surprised me almost as much as the 
coincidence of seeing the Baroness at the 
very moment we were talking about her. 

" Come ! " I said, and hurried Connell 
along towards them. 

** Ah ! Mr. Osborne," said the Baroness, 
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extending her hand as she turned and 
caught sight of us, "you are the very 
person I wanted to see." 

When we had greeted Miss Grierson, and 
when, in answer to an inquiring look from 
the Baroness, I had introduced Connell, 
whom she had not met before, there was 
a slight pause of hesitation, during which 
I gathered from the Baroness's uneasy 
glances about her that the spot was too 
public for what she had to say to me. 
Accordingly I suggested that we should 
withdraw into a little alcove near by — a 
place that seemed designed for privacy, 
partly screened as it was from the dazzling 
lights outside by a great palm with drooping 
branches. 

As we passed in, I seized an opportunity 
of asking Miss Grierson if her uncle, Pender 
Gale, had come to the Casino with her. 

" No,'* she replied, " I haven't seen him 
since yesterday. I stayed with the 
Baroness last nisfht." 

She seemed about to add some explana- 
tion of this, but we were interrupted. 

" Come, Mr. Osborne,'' said the Baroness, 
who had reached a lounge in a corner of 
the alcove, ** let us sit here and talk." 

I bowed, and joined her. Connell and 
Miss Grierson chose another lounge in the 
opposite corner. As they drifted into talk 
together, the Baroness unfurled her fan and 
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spoke behind it to me in an anxious 
whisper. 

** Have you found out anything about the 
Prince? I hadn't an opportunity to ask 
you when you were at my house yesterday. 
Is it true about this Council meeting, and 
the Republic, and the Prince's deposition ? 
Is it true that they are going to arrest him ? 
And, Mr. Osborne " — here she laid her hand 
on my arm impulsively — " Annette tells me 
she wheedled it out of a police friend of 
hers that the Prince is in Montara, and has 
taken refuge from Sarban in the Casino. 
Tell me — is that true ? " 

I was thankful that she piled up her 
questions in such a way that I might 
naturally deal with the easiest first. On 
the point of my promised investigations 
as to the abduction of the Prince I was 
so well posted that it would be difficult 
to know what to omit in the telling. The 
best plan was to avoid the point altogether, 
and to trust to the startling revelations of 
the immediate present to cover it up. 
Through the openings in the drooping 
palm branches I watched the faces of the 
players round Lord Rymple's table, while 
I weighed the matter for a moment in my 
mind. Then I said, 

" Yes, it is true. The Council meeting 
deposed the Prince, and made an order for 
his arrest." 
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" Mon Dieu ! " she gasped. " And where 
is he ? Tell me — has he escaped ? Is he 
safe over the frontier ? " 

" What, Madame ? " I asked in surprise. 
** Do you think he would run away at a 
time like this?" 

She paused for a moment, and then said 
with certainty, 

** No, he would stay to fight it out. Ah ! 
and that means he is in Montara now." 

" Yes," I replied, ** he has stayed to fight 
it out. He is here in the Casino, ready to 
act when the time for action comes." 

I was about to give her more definite 
information when, on looking out from the 
alcove, I saw a group of three men advanc- 
ing towards Lord Rymple's table. They 
were Gale, Sarban, and Dieudonne. At 
last the enemy had ventured boldly into our 
stronghold. 

** There's your uncle," I heard Connell 
say to Miss Grierson. At the same moment 
Gale saw us, and, pointing us out to his 
companions, walked in our direction. Sar- 
ban followed, but Dieudonne happened on 
a friend just then, and remained talking 
with him. 

Actuated by the same feeling of disgust 
for Sarban and distrust of Gale, we all rove 
at their approach as if to assume the 
defensive. Gale greeted the Baroness 
easily and cordially, as if nothing had 
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happened, as if nothing were about to 
happen. Her acknowledgment was frigid 
in the extreme. I half expected him to 
plunge at once into the matters uppermost 
m our minds. But he did not. After a 
curt nod of recognition to Connell and me, 
he turned sharply to his niece with, 

" I received the note you sent me last 
night. I now return it to you for cor- 
rection." He drew a little grey envelope 
from his pocket and handed it to her. 
** You have been placed in my charge," he 
went on, ** and it is proper that you should 
ask me for permission to stay with the 
Baroness — ^not inform me that you intend 
to do so." 

Before Miss Grierson could reply, the 
Baroness interposed. 

" I am surprised that you expected a note 
at all," she said to Gale hotly. ** I tried to 
dissuade her from sending it, because I knew 
you were so interested in other affairs that 
her well-being was nothing to you. She 
sent it, however — ^which is more than I 
would have done in her place, Mr. Gale." 

His face hardened as, without turning his 
head, he looked at the Baroness out of the 
corners of his eyes. He was annoyed, and 
he showed it. There was a subtle irony in 
the position. This man who always managed 
to preserve his impassivity in the stress of 
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important issues was now visibly upset oy a 
petty domestic difficulty. 

" I am obliged to you, Baroness," he said 
at last, relaxing his sidelong look, " for the 
concern you show in my affairs. But it is 
not necessary." Then, addressing his niece, 
he went on sternly, " I have a word or two 
to say to Monsieur Dieudonne. You will 
wait here till I return. Then you will 
accompany me home." 

As he walked away, Sarban edged nearer 
to Miss Grierson, and broke the silence he 
had hitherto observed by remarking to her^ 

" You ought to have asked your uncle's 
permission, I think. We were both very 
anxious about you until your note came. 
And even then — well, you know it wasn't 
very satisfactory." 

** My uncle's anxiety was natural," replied 
Miss Grierson, straightening herself and 
looking at him with a mild contempt. 
" But yours — I see no reason, and very little 
excuse, for it." 

Sarban flushed at the cut, and was about 
to reply, when a diversion occurred. Le 
Brun, who had evidently been keeping his 
eye on this arch enemy of the Prince, 
approached us, with a bow to the ladies. It 
always rained words when Le Brun was 
present, and on this occasion a rapid patter 
of polite commonplaces between him and 
Miss Grierson kept Sarban in the back- 
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ground for a time. But there came a lull. 
And into this Sarban strode with his heavy 
tread. 

** Ah, Monsieur Le Brun," he said, with a 
full sense of the presidential importance 
which we others had so signally failed to 
recognise, "you have heard the news? 
You have read my proclamation? We 
have deposed the tyrant. We have asserted 
the liberties of Montara. In short, we have 
established a Republic." 

He placed his hand on his breast, as if he 
intended Le Brun to understand that he, 
the President, and the Republic were one and 
the same thing. But Le Brun understood 
nothing of the sort. 

" We ? " he said, his face relapsing into 
irony. " Who's we ? " 

"Why, myself," declaimed Sarban, 
puffing with importance, " myself and my 
legislative council." 

"Indeed?" said Le Brun. "You men 
in authority take very drastic measures 
sometimes." 

Sarban nodded approvingly, and said, 

" It is necessary that we should." 

" Yes," said Le Brun, very deliberately, 
"it is necessary. Listen to me, Pierre 
Sarban ! I also am a man in authority, and I 
also take drastic measures sometimes. I do 
so now. Leave this Casino ! I will not have 
revolutionary dogs skulking about here." ' 
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"Revolutionary dogs?" cried Sarban. 
" That to me — ^the President of Montara ? 
Do you understand my position and powers ? 
Are you aware to whom you are talking ? " 

Le Brun made a derisive bow. Then, 
standing straight and shaking his forefinger 
at Sarban, he went on, still speaking very 
deliberately, 

" Pierre Sarban ! you know the rule of 
my Casino. No mere townsman is allowed 
inside. By mere townsman I mean a 
common townsman, and especially a very 
common townsman like yourself. I ask 
you to withdraw at once. I am more than 
surprised that my attendants allowed you 
to pass." 

I could not help admiring the way in 
which Le Brun summed Sarban up and 
set him down. And I was not the only 
person similarly affected. Gale, standing 
with Dieudonne on the other side of a palm 
branch, was listening with a grin of approval. 
But, though doubtless his admiration con- 
tinued, his grin subsided a little when, at 
the end of an outburst from Sarban, Le 
Brun spoke again. 

'* Enough," he said. " I give you two 
minutes to leave the Casino. If at the end 
of that time you are still here, I shall have 
you forcibly ejected." 

Sarban's fury reached the screaming 
point. 
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"You shall suffer for this," he cried. 
**You, a mere Casino proprietor, to talk 
about ejecting the President of Montara ! 
Sucre ! you shall indeed suffer. You shall 
lose this Casino of which you are so proud. 
In less than a week it shall be under the care 
of one who will manage it far better than 
you. Pender Gale shall have it. I have 
promised it to him, and I will keep my 
promise Faugh 1 a fig for you and your 
authority." 

He snapped his fingers in Le Brun's face. 
Gale, who had stepped up to him, caught 
his arm restrainingly. 

"You hear what the man says?" cried 
Sarban, turning to him. 

"Shut up!" replied Gale. And he 
pushed him into the background, and faced 
Le Brun. 

" So, Monsieur Gale," said Le Brun, with 
dignity, "this mountebank has promised 
you my Casino — has he ? " 

Gale eyed him steadily, but did not 
speak ; and Le Brun went on, 

"This then is the price of the United 
States Government's support of the 
Republic of Montara — is it ? " He looked 
round upon us all, as much as to say that 
if we had not perceived the point before we 
could not fail to do so now. " Very well, 
Monsieur Gale, I must now ask not only 
the mountebank" — vindicating Sarban con- 
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temptuously — "to withdraw, but you also. 
And if you want any proof that this Casino 
is, for the present at least, under my 
control, my attendants will give you that 

proof." 

He pulled a gold chain, with a whistle 
attached, from his pocket, and was about to 
blow a summons. But at that moment 
there was a little commotion among the 
throng of visitors in the space around Lord 
Rymple's table. I glanced out into the 
room, and caught sight of a croupier 
pointing with outstretched finger towards 
the alcove where we stood. The direction 
was in answer to the inquiry of an attendant, 
who now nodded and hurried away. 
Directly afterwards he reappeared, piloting 
a body of police towards us. 

Le Brun had also caught sight of these 
movements. Now, with the whistle on his 
lips, he watched the party as they drew near. 
Presently they halted on the side of the 
alcove that was open to the room. Besides 
the Chief of Police there were six of his 
followers. I recognised them as the same 
six that had tried to stop our carriage on 
the road from Lareno. They had failed 
then ; would they fail now ? Their looks 
were determined, and this time they were 
all armed with short swords. 

Sarban welcomed their arrival with a 
shout, and beckoned imperiously to them. 
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" Now we shall see ! " he cried, turning to 
Le Brun. 

" So shall we," Le Bran replied ; and then 
blew his whistle. 

At the summons the Casino attendants 
hurried up from all sides. And they were 
not our only force, for the eager faces and 
powerful figures of the Irish Brigade became 
evident here and there among the crowd. 
The players at Lord Rymple's table looked 
up with annoyance at the disturbance. One 
of them, a German of distinguished appear- 
ance, fixed his glasses and bestowed an 
awful frown upon Le Bran. Nearer at 
hand was the Daily Million man. He had 
left the Gaiety Girl, and had accompanied 
the police in their advance. Now he drew 
a notebook and pencil from his pocket, and 
glanced around with a business-like air, as 
much as to say, " I am ready ; you may 
begin." Standing by him was a messenger 
boy attached to the Casino telegraph office. 
I guessed that he had secured the boy's 
services in anticipation of an interesting 
pass requiring lightning despatch. 

Within the alcove there was tense silence. 
Gale, with one hand on the trunk of |the 
palm, was awaiting his cue. The old cynical 
smile was strong on his lips, and the hand 
that caressed his beard showed no sign of 
nervousness. Connell stood motionless and 
grim, while the two women, pale and 
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frightened, wondered how the approaching 
conflict would end. And in the centre Le 
Brun and Sarban faced each other, the one 
dignified and cool, the other crimson with 
rage. And the question between them was 
not so much how the conflict would end as 
how it would begin. 



CHAPTER XX, 

AN INSULT TO THE KAISER.' 

The Chief of Police approached Sarban, 
and saluted. 

"You have the Order of the Council," 
cried Sarban. " Do your duty." 

Before the Chief of Police could reply, 
Le Brun turned to him, and, seeing his face 
patched over with court plaster through my 
rough handling, commented on his appear- 
ance in loud tones of mock sympathy. 

" Mon Dieu ! the man has been doing his 
duty," he said. " Things must have come 
to a pretty pass in Montara ! Doubtless, 
sir, you got those scars through your exces- 
sive loyalty to your Prince. Honourable 
scars, sir, honourable scars ! But, upon my 
word, it is a terrible business. Why, you 
look as if you had been thrown through a 
glass window ! " 

The Chief of Police swore under his 
breath, and then said, 

" I did not come here to speak about my 
scars. Monsieur. And if you imagine " 

"Do your duty," roared Sarban, break- 
ing in upon him. " Arrest the man styled 
Prince of Montara." 

I felt the Baroness's arm start against 
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mine, and a moment later her fan clattered 
on the floor. I stooped and picked it up, 
and as I returned it I noticed that her 
fingers were twitching and her eyes flashing 
with rage. 

" Yes," echoed the Chief of Police, " I 
have come to demand the person of the 
Prince of Montara. I have reason to 
believe that he is somewhere in this 
building." 

" To do what ? " laughed Le Brun in well 
feigned amazement. 

•' To arrest the Prince of Montara." 

•* Say the man styled Prince of Montara," 
snorted Sarban angrily. 

"If the man styled President of the 
Republic of Montara will suppress his 
greatness for the moment," said Le Brun, 
dismissing Sarban with a wave of his hand, 
'* I should like to ask how you propose to 
effect this arrest." 

The remark was emphasised, to my mind 
at any rate, by the fact that the members 
of the Irish Brigade, now close behind the 
police, were beginning to look threatening. 
Connell, their captain, had left the alcove 
and joined them. And his determined face 
showed that he was prepared to give his 
men the word to act directly the right 
moment came. 

After a short pause, the Chief of Police 
spoke again. 
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** I have here/' he said, tapping his breast 
pocket, "an Order of the Council for the 
arrest. I propose now to search the Casino. 
And, in the name of the Republic, I demand 
your assistance." 

The Irish Brigade kept edging nearer and 
nearer Their merry expectant faces formed 
a striking contrast to the fierce red visage 
of Sarban, who appeared to be restrained 
from insisting on immediate violence only 
by the whispered advice of Gale. But from 
one point of view that advice had come too 
late. Sarban's strident tones had attracted 
the attention of the whole room. Play had 
ceased at all the tables, and everybody was 
listening to the altercation. 

"You may hold a thousand Orders of 
Council," said Le Brun emphatically. " I 
do not care. I wash my hands of your 
foolishness. Monsieur the Correspondent 
of the Daily Million'* — he turned to the 
Daily Million man, who was writing rapidly 
— " send this about the world — to the North 
Pole, to the South Pole, and up and down 
the Equator — that certain imbeciles of 
police have entered my Casino with the 
preposterous idea of arresting there his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Montara." 

The Daily Million man looked up from 
his notebook and nodded. 

" I am sending it," he said. 

" Yes," drawled Gale sarcastically, " and 
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add for the benefit of your readers in the 
sun, moon, and stars, that Pender Gale, the 
American Consul here, and Monsieur 
Dieudonne, the French Consul, are behind 
this preposterous idea, and reckon to jerk it 
through." 

The Daily Million man stared. 

" By all means," agreed Le Brun, " and 
comment also on the fact that Monsieur 
Dieudonne is a good man, but that he has 
been misled by this interloping American, 
and by that mushroom growth there." He 
pointed a contemptuous finger at Sarban. 

The Daily Million man smiled. Then, 
tearing off a few pages from his notebook, he 
handed them to the messenger boy, and 
jerked his thumb in the direction of the 
Casino telegraph office. Le Brun twirled 
his moustaches, and beamed upon him 
approvingly. But his face changed as he 
turned to the Chief of Police, and lashed out 
at him in tones of fiery indignation. 

" And you, traitor that you are, have been 
bought over by this precious set of rascals 
to raise your hand against your Prince. I 
cannot, and will not, express my contempt 
for your conduct. It would be doing you 
too much honour." 

The Chief of Police scowled. But Gale 
stroked his beard, and smiled at Le Brun's 
virtuous indignation. He was evidently 
thinking that the man who had kidnapped 
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the Prince, and kept him prisoner at Villa 
Rose^ was just the person to talk in this way. 

" Say no more, Monsieur Le Bran," cried 
the Chief of Police, *' or what you say may 
be used against you. I ask you — Is the 
Prince in the Casino ? " 

" Answer that, and do not lie, "came from 
Sarban in a loud voice. '^ Is the man styled 
Prince of Montara in the Casino ? " 

" He is," replied Le Brun with forcible 
directness. 

As he spoke, he looked down the open 
space towards the end of the room. Many 
of the crowd turned, and followed the direc- 
tion of his gaze. 

/'Where? Produce him," cried Sarban. 
" Produce him — in the name of the 
Republic." 

"Yes, Monsieur Le Bran," said Gale 
conclusively, "you admit he is in the 
Casino. Then where is he, anyhow ? " 

There was a pause. It was broken in 
a startling manner. 

" The Prince of Montara is here," rang 
out from the end of the room. 

The speaker was the Prince himself. Pale 
and stern, he advanced towards us. The 
crowd, recognising him, drew back, and 
made a clear path for him. It was a 
dramatic appearance. Whether he had 
chanced to hear Sarban's loud question, 
and, on a sudden impulse had decided to 
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answer it in person, or whether he had come 
at this moment by previous arrangement 
with Le Brun, was all one. He was here, 
and with him the crisis. 

He cast a swift glance around, and caught 
sight of the Baroness de Liol. A smile 
broke over his face as he stepped up to 
her and took her hand in his. The rival 
forces, the anxiety of Le Brun, the ferocity 
of Sarban, the expectations of the people — 
all could wait while he paid homage to the 
woman he loved. He bent, and kissed her 
hand. The crowd looked on curiously. 
But I understood, and Le Brun understood. 
It was the first time he had seen her since 
the occasion when they had quarrelled, and 
she had dismissed him. 

Turning, the Prince bowed to the 
assembly generally. His eyes sparkled, as 
they dwelt on the Irish Brigade now closely 
hemming in the police. There was silence. 
Even his enemies waited for him to speak. 

" Yes," he said, " the Prince of Montara 
is here. Who has business with him ? " 

" I," said Sarban, after exchanging 
glances with the Chief of Police. " I have 
business with you." 

" You are Sarban ? " 

" I am." 

" Then it is I who have business with 
you," said the Prince. 
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Facing round on the Chief of Police, he 
continued, 

"Officer, I have an order for you and 
your men. It is opportune that you are 
here. Arrest this Pierre Sarban for high 
treason." 

" Arrest me ! " screamed Sarban. Then, 
advancing furiously on the Chief of Police, 
he added, ''Again I say — do your duty." 

The man was between two fires, and he 
showed it. Shamefacedly he avoided the 
Prince's eye, and, producing the Order of 
the Council, read it aloud. 

The Prince laughed. 

" Let me see that," he said. 

The Chief of Police hesitatingly handed 
it to him. 

The Prince glanced at it, and threw it 
back contemptuously. 

" It is waste paper," he said shortly. 
" No Order of the Montara Council is valid 
without the Prince's signature." 

A murmur that sounded like applause ran 
through the listening crowd. The [Daily 
Million man tore off another few pages, and 
handed them to his boy, at the same time 
jerking his thumb towards the far ends of 
the earth. Things were getting as exciting 
for his readers out there as they were for 
us. And there was much still to happen. 
This was certain, for Connell was smiling 
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grimly, and his men were watching him as 
if for a signal. 

Again the voice of Sarban thundered at 
the Chief of Police. 

** Enough of this ! As President of the 
Republic of Montara, I bid you carry out 
the Order." 

The man turned to the Prince. For a 
moment he paused, while the crowd held its 
breath. Then, lashed to action by Sarban's 
bluster and fierce looks, he advanced with 
hand outstretched to seize the Prince. One 
stride he took, and that was all. Connell 
sprang upon him like a tiger. With one 
arm round his neck, he jerked him back, 
and with the other snatched his sword from 
its sheath. 

The rest of the police moved quickly to 
their chiefs aid. But they had to reckon 
with a stronger force than they. Connell's 
spring was the signal for which the Irish 
Brigade had been waiting. Now they acted 
as fiercely and sharply as he. There were 
twelve of them, and only six of the police. 
The odds were hopeless. In a few seconds 
the police were standing disarmed, each 
guarded by two of the brigade, and each 
with his own sword pointed at his breast. 

•The consternation was now complete. 
The crowd moved uneasily about Connell 
and the Irish Brigade, who stood like rocks 
guarding their men. The prisoners were 
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flustered and demoralised. Even Gale and 
Sarban, with some of the attendants press- 
ing round them, looked crestfallen, and 
exchanged glances of apprehension. . The 
Baroness and Miss Grierson had shrunk 
back into the alcove, terrified at the sudden 
display of violence. The Prince and Le 
Brun stood close together, talking in quick 
whispers. It was clear that they had 
planned this move. What did they intend 
should be the next one ? Expectancy ruled 
the crowd to silence — save in the case of 
the Gaiety Girl. 

From her there came a rippling laugh, 
as evidence that she perceived comedy in 
the situation. The Daily Million man, on 
the other hand, perceived in it only copy 
for his paper. In a fever of haste he 
finished another passage, flung the pages 
at his boy, and jerked his thumb towards 
the uttermost parts of space — ^yea, even to 
those favoured realms beyond, where nectar- 
scorners breakfast ofi* that sweet little cherub 
the Daily Million^ and, pushing aside their 
ambrosia, sup ofi* that chubbiest of seraphs 
the Evening Muse. 

Suddenly a diversion occurred. The 
crowd divided, or, rather, was elbowed 
aside, as a man of portly figure, with frock 
coat tightly buttoned up, and grizzled 
military moustaches, pressed forward. It 
was a new character on the scene — at any 
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rate, a character that had hitherto remained 
in the background. I recognised him as the 
German who had been playing at Lord 
Rymple's table and had frowned so heavily 
when Le Brun's loud whistle interrupted the 
play. He was tall — as tall as any of the 
Irish Brigade. His erect carriage and stern 
expression marked him out as a man of 
position. And the deferential bows of some 
of his compatriots, as they made way for 
him, suggested that the position was a 
high one. 

"Prince," he said, as he reached the 
front, " I congratulate you. And now, if 
you will permit me to advise you, you will end 
this little affair with a squad of soldiers, a 
few cartridges, and a bare wall. That is 
the correct way to talk to traitors and 
scheming foreigners/' 

While the Prince looked steadily at him, 
as if trying to recall his face, Gale, evidently 
taking the words ** scheming foreigners " to 
include himself, advanced a step, and 
snapped out : 

" Who are you, anyhow ? " 

" Yes, who ? *' added Sarban. " Who are 
you who dare to talk about shooting honest 
men ? " 

'* Gott! who am I ?" roared the German, 
with a withering expression on his stern 
massive face. " The question is one I have 
never been asked before. I am Count Von 
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Reisenbach, Chancellor to His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Germany. That 
is who I am." 

I saw by Le Brun's smile, as he nodded 
acquiescence, and by looks of sudden recog- 
nition on the faces of the Prince and G^ile, 
that this thundering German was in truth 
what he claimed to be. Sarban saw it too, 
but his foolish rage increased father than 
diminished. 

" That for the Emperor of Germany," 
he shouted with a contemptuous snap of his 
fingers. Then, shaking his upturned claw, 
he continued, " Faugh ! the basest tyrant 
the world has yet produced — the vilest 
scoundrel that ever " 

He got no further. Count Von Reisen- 
bach sprang to action. He seized a light 
cane from a bystander, and, stepping forward, 
took Sarban by the collar. First he shook 
him fiercely, and then proceeded to thrash 
him equally fiercely. Thwack ! thwack ! 
The way he laid it on was beautiful to see. 
Sarban twisted and twirled as the blows 
rained thick and fast upon him. The crowd 
gasped and went mad with a mixture of 
emotions. So did Sarban. One person 
alone kept perfectly calm and collected. 
It was the Daily Million man. He was 
counting the strokes — the world demands 
exactness from its oracle in these matters. 
Quicker and quicker rained the blows. 

I2 
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Louder and louder Sarban howled. But 
not until he actually wept and shrieked for 
mercy did his punishment end. 

** So ! " then said the Count with a short, 
sharp utterance, as he flung Sarban from 
him. 

" So ! " he said again, as he returned the 
cane to the man from whom he had 
borrowed it. " Sir, I am obliged to you. 
That end" — vindicating the handle — "may 
possibly be worth keeping. But the other 
end — Gott ! it may be that you will wish to 
bum it." 

Then to the Prince he said, 

" Your Serene Highness, I must apologise 
for chastising that scoundrel in your 
presence. But an insult to my Imperial 
Master — Ach! I could begin on the man 
again." 

He glared around as if about to do so. 
Sarban had had enough, however, and was 
slinking away towards the door. Some of 
the Irish Brigade prepared to follow him. 
But Le Brun, who seemed a little unnerved, 
turned to the Prince, and said anxiously, 

^^Mon Dieu! please let matters end here. 
What has already happened was unavoid- 
able. But there is no need for more 
violence. Many ladies are here in my 
Casino, and I must think of them, and " 

With a movement of his hand the 
Prince checked him. 
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" Very well, Monsieur Le Brun," he said, 
" the man shall be allowed to go." 

The German snorted disapproval. But 
the Prince continued in the path of peace 
and mercy. 

**And the police," he said to Council, 
" they may go, too. You and your men will 
conduct them to the Casino gates. You 
will retain their swords." 

As the Irish Brigade lined up and 
marched away with their prisoners, the 
Prince remarked, 

" Perhaps this will be a sufficient lesson 
for Pierre Sarban." Then, wheeling round 
and facing Gale and Dieudonne, he went 
on, " And perhaps for others, also. I am 
thinking of you. Messieurs Gale and Dieu- 
donne. I believe I have much to thank 
you two gentlemen for. I will shortly 
communicate my thanks to your respective 
Governments." 

" A thousand pardons, your Serene High- 
ness, for my action in the affair," stammered 
Dieudonne. " I was misled by the hope 
of bringing French influence to bear on this 
den of iniquity — the Casino — and modifying 
its evil. I assure you that if I had known 
all, I " 

" Yes, you," drawled Gale, breaking in 
on him. Then, turning to the Prince, he 
added, ** That may be so, and it may not. 
For my part, I resigned my office about 
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ten dayf ago. Doubtless by now my 
Government have accepted that resignation, 
and fto will feel no special interest in yoor 
thanks/' 

Ten days ago ! It flashed throagh my 
mind that this astute Yankee had mailed 
his letter immediately on the conception of 
his scheme^ with the idea of being free 
from diplomatic restraint by the time the 
revolution took place. I admired his fore- 
sight. 

" Well, Prince," said the Count, ** as he 
is now simply a private person, you can, 
of course, proceed with a free hand, and " 

** A private person, maybe ; but at the 
same time a citizen of the greatest nation 
on earth, sir," interrupted Gale. Then, 
facing the Prince, he added gravely, " Young 
man, I guess you made a mistake just now 
in letting our friend Sarban and his men go. 
All the Montara police have been brought 
into the town, and to a man they will 
support the Republic. Yes, sir, they are on 
our side — not yours. And you will find 
that before many hours the Order of the 
Council for your arrest will be duly carried 
out." 

With this bold threat he turned on his 
heel, and, taking his niece by the arm, 
walked away. She went reluctantly, I 
thought ; and I did not wonder at it. Her 
heart was evidently with us. Dieudonne 
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turned to follow, at the same time offering 
his escort to the Baroness. She hesitated, 
glancing towards the Prince. But the 
German had placed a fatherly hand on his 
shoulder, and was commanding his attention. 
He was obviously giving him advice, to 
which because of the great influence of the 
man, and the value of his diplomatic 
support, the Prince was constrained to 
listen. And so, presently, with a slight 
frown, she accepted Dieudonne's offer. A 
few moments afterwards the Prince was 
released by the Count. He looked round 
anxiously, seeking somebody. And that 
somebody was doubtless the Baroness. A 
shadow of gloomy disappointment settled 
on his face as he failed to find her. The 
regret she had felt at leaving without a 
parting word was evidently fully shared by 
him. 

The Count, ignorant of the unhappiness 
he had caused, turned to Le Bran. 

"Well, Monsieur le Directeur^^^ he said, 
" I came to your Casino to play rouge-et- 
noitf not to thrash a sham president. I owe 
you, as well as the Prince, an apology on 
that account. But, mein Gott! when I 
hear my Imperial Master insulted, I " 

** Do not mention it. Count," interrapted 
Le Bran, with a bow. "You have done 
us all a great service I assure you." 

" WqU/' said the Qou^it, returning th^ 
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bow, ** I think I have. And it gives me 
great pleasure to think so." 

Le Brun bowed again, and the Count, 
terminating the polite interchange of words 
with a wave of the hand, went on, 

" And now, after this little excursion into 
the playground of diplomacy, I should like 
to return to play of a more serious nature. 
Rouge-et-noir, sir, rouge-et-noir! Himmel I 
and I was winning, too." 

**Did you say rouge-et-noir^ Count?" 
exclaimed the Prince, throwing oflF his 
gloom. " I have a mind to play, too. Yes, 
I will. And for the first time in this 
Casino." 

His remark seemed in a moment to 
change the scene from stormy to set fair. 
The Count laughed approval, and the 
bystanders smiled expectantly. Le Brun 
spread out his hands and positively beamed 
as he said, 

** If your Serene Highness and His 
Excellency the Count will play together at 
my tables, I shall feel so honoured that I 
shall be certain to lose." 

** So much the better," said the Prince, 
glancing with a smile at the Count. *' It 
will be a new experience for you, Le 
Brun." 

" Perhaps, and perhaps not," returned 
Le Brun, beginning to bustle. "Now, 
which table is it to be— Lord Rymple's ? " 
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" Let me see, that is the high stake 
table/' said the Prince, "where one may 
win a hundred thousand francs at a time, is 
it not?" 

" Or lose it," I thought, mindful of 
Connell's and my own experiences. 

" Yes, that is it," replied Le Brun. 

" Then let it be Lord Rymple's table," 
said the Prince, " that is if the Count is 
agreeable." 

" With all my heart," rejoined the Count. 
**I play high or not at all. A five franc 
stake is poor sport. It is only in the 
thousands that one lives." 

They advanced to the table. Le Brun 
waved the croupier aside, and, standing in 
his place, said, 

"Your Serene Highness plays in my 
Casino for the first time, I will, therefore, 
act as croupier — also for the first time. 
Messieurs^ faites vos jeux I " 

He sat down in the croupier's chair, and 
the Prince and the Count in chairs opposite 
to him. The crowd gathered round. But 
no one else took a chair. It was recognised 
that for the time being the table was 
reserved, and that any intrusion would be 
resented. 

The Count swept a huge bundle of 
notes from his pocket ; but the Prince, not 
being prepared for play, was forced to fall 
back on his cheque book.. 
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** Your Serene Highness/' said Le Bran, 
^' your note of hand at the end of play will 
be sufficient." 

" Th^nk you," replied the Prince, putting 
hit cheque book away again. '^ But you 
forget, Le Bran, the note of hand may not 
be wanted." 

Le Bran, the Director of the Casino, 
smiled just as he had smiled at Lord 
Rymple's boast years before. Then Le 
Bran, the croupier, shuffled the cards. 

** Messieurs, faites vos jeuxT^ he cried 
again. 

The Count looked at the Prince, who 
bowed and said, 

^'I will duplicate your stake whatever 
you make it." 

" So ! " said the Count. " Then I make 
it twenty-five thousand francs on red." 

The Prince nodded, and the game was 
made. 

" Rien de va plus^^^ cried Le Bran, playing 
his part with gusto. 

It was a unique scene which the crowd of 
well-dressed people might well jostle each 
other to witness. Le Brun, a glorified 
croupier, but still Director of the Casino, sat 
at the head of the table dealing the cards 
for his Prince and for the first minister of 
Germany. All watched with rising excite- 
ment. 

" Red wins ! " cried the Count, as the la^t; 
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card came down. " Prince, we have brought 
each other good luck." 

The Prince smiled, and asked, 

" Twenty-five thousand francs again ? " 

" So ! " replied the Count. " And on red." 

Le Brun shovelled their winnings over, 
and began another deal. The crowd grew, 
and pushed, and apologised. Half the 
visitors in Montara seemed to have found 
their way to that room. A sort of order 
was kept by the Casino attendants, assisted 
by the Irish Brigade who had got rid of 
their prisoners and returned. But it was a 
difficult assembly to manage. 

" Red wins ! " cried the Count a second 
time. " Gott ! this is marvellous." 

A murmur of applause went round. 

" Again the same ? " asked the Prince 
quietly. 

" Ach ! Now we play for double, but still 
on the same colour." 

The game proceeded, and a third time 
red won. The front ranks of the crowd 
broke right into a cheer. And it was taken 
up by those at the back, who had to be 
satisfied with an occasional glimpse of the 
Prince, silent and self-contained, and of the 
Count, blustering in his tremendous way. 

" Now it is one hundred thousand francs 
on red," declared the Count. 

" And for me also," said the Prince. 

There wa^ a tense silence a^ Le Brq,n 
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dealt the cards — a silence broken only by 
the constant rustle of people craning their 
necks this way and that way in the effort 
to watch the game and the faces of the 
players. Glancing round, I was amused 
to see the Daily Million man sitting at ease 
on O'Hara's shoulders, and writing for dear 
life in a notebook which rested on O'Hara's 
head. It was clear that the Daily Million 
would have to leave out some of its 
advertisements the next day to make room 
for the Montara news. 

Suddenly the voice of the Count boomed 
out. 

** Gott I This is more marvellous than any- 
thing that ever was. Prince, we have " 

But it was now generally known that 
red had won for the fourth time in succes- 
sion, and a perfect storm of applause 
drowned the rest of his sentence. 

'* Hoch I Hoch ! " came from Teutonic 
throats ; " Bravo ! Hurrah ! " from the 
Irish Brigade ; " Vive le Prince ! " from 
everybody. For a few moments the crowd 
went wild. Again only one person remained 
calm and collected. And again that person 
was the Daily Million man. He was still 
writing, although under difficulties, and was 
digging his heels vigorously into O'Hara's 
ribs to keep him quiet. 

As the uproar subsided, Le Brun rose 
from the table. 
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" The bank is closed," he announced. 
" It has lost four hundred thousand francs, 
and that is the fixed figure. I am satisfied. 
The bank has been broken before now, but 
never by such distinguished players. I am 
more than satisfied. Your Serene Highness, 
and your Excellency, believe me it would 
have broken my heart if you had not broken 
my bank ! " 

With a laugh at Le Brun's phrase, the 
crowd began to disperse. They also were 
satisfied. They had seen something to talk 
about in the years to come. 

" Now, my dear Count," said the Prince, 
when they were comparatively alone, **I 
shall be obliged if you will accompany me 
to a private room, and give me the benefit 
of your advice in more important matters." 

** I was about to propose that myself," 
replied the Count. " But if you will allow 
me I will first dispatch an important tele- 
gram. All the while we have been breaking 
the bank I have been thinking over this 
little revolution of yours, and now — ^well, 
where is the telegraph office ? " 

Le Brun directed him, and then remarked, 

" Monsieur le Comte must consider that 
his person may not be safe after what has 
occurred this evening." 

The Count laughed. 

"You refer to the broken bank?" he. 
asked. 
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" No — ^to the beaten president/* 
" I thank you," said the Count, with 
another laugh. " But I do not think I am 
in any danger. I always go armed. Gott / 
they would be sorry. Still, I thank you. I 
will come back here when I have sent the 
telegram." 

He strode away, a magnificent, but forbid- 
ding figure. The ** Sweet Little Cherub " 
man, still up aloft on O'Hara's shoulders, 
had evidently caught the word " telegram " 
— di word which in the Daily Million 
Encyclopedia means much. For a moment 
he bit his pencil in perplexity. Then 
suddenly his face cleared, and, after making 
a final note in his book, he scrambled down 
from his perch and followed swiftly in the 
German's wake. 



CHAPTER XXL 



A BLOODLESS WAR. 



The greater part of the crowd had 
dispersed, but there were still many people 
lingering near the Prince and eyeing him 
curiously. And presently Le Brun thought 
it desirable that we should retire to our 
headquarters — the familiar Room 4. We 
did this, after dispatching an attendant to 
fetch the Count when he had sent his 
telegram. 

While awaiting his arrival, we con- 
gratulated ourselves on the turn events had 
taken. But not too kindly. Gale's in- 
timation that there was a large police 
force in the town stuck in our memories, 
and gave us vigilance and caution. This 
was why two of the Irish Brigade were 
placed on sentry duty in the corridor 
outside, why two more were stationed at 
each of the Casino doors to watch the 
visitors, and why yet another two were sent 
out to get exact information as to the 
number and disposition of the police. 
Danger was not over, and we saw the 
need of being fully prepared for the next 
move. 

When the Count entered the room, his 
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bearing told us he had accomplished 
something of importance. 

'^ So ! " he saidi as the attendant who had 
accompanied him withdrew. '^ I have sent 
the tdegram. It was to my Imperial 
Master, and it vras about this Montara 
a£fair. He will be interested. And what 
will interest him most will be the news that 
the French Government, by means of the 
gentle Dieudonne, have been palling the 
strii^" 

" The Kaiser will help us ? " queried the 
Prince. 

" Without a doubt You will find, my 
dear Prince, that the aid of His Imperial 
Majesty is not asked in vain, especially 
when the petition comes through me, ana 
more especially still when it promises a cut 
at the French. You may regard the matter 
as already finished. I wired in code " — he 
laughed as he proceeded — " much to the 
annoyance of an impertinent London news- 
paper correspondent who kept looking over 
my shoulder. To get rid of him I had in 
the end to tread on his toes accidentally. 
Gott I it was a bad accident for him. I am 
no light weight." 

I echoed his laugh. Yet I could not 
help admiring the Daily Million man's enter- 
prise. Not satisfied with a shrewd guess 
as to the nature and destination of the 
telegram, he had attempted to get the exact 
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wording. He had failed. But he had 
asserted the traditions of his paper-— circu- 
late, circulate, circulate, — and keep a sharp 
eye on the Telegraph. 

" To-morrow," went on the German, ** my 
master, recognising the importance I attach 
to our friendly relations with the enemies of 
France, will send his reply. And — well, it 
will court-martial, shoot, and bury Sarban 
and his crew." 

" I am very grateful to you," said the 
Prince. 

The Count waved away all question of 
thanks. 

" Quite unnecessary," he said. " I am 
used to helping Princes in their little 
troubles* It is almost a habit with me. 
There are so many of them in Germany, 
you know. I admit your Serene High- 
ness is the first I have had to steer 
through a revolution. Still — ^yes, it shall 
be done." 

The Prince was a little disconcerted at 
this lordly attitude towards himself and his 
class. But he simply smiled as the Count 
went on, 

" My master will take care of the future. 
The present is for us. Sarban was cowed 
by the thrashing I gave him, but he will 
meditate revenge. And the clever American 
will keep him up to it. And if there really 
is a large force of military police in 
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Montara, an immediate coup will be 
attempted." 

" To-night, do you think ? " asked the 
Prince. 

"I do. My opinion is that they will 
surround the Casino as soon as they can 
get their men up. To minimise European 
criticism of their action, they will wait till 
the place is clear of visitors. Then they will 
attack. Their plan is, doubtless, to take 
you prisoner and compel you to abdicate." 

"It is," observed the Prince. "The 
American put it in plain words at Sarban's 
meeting yesterday." 

" So ! It was clever of him ; but there 
are others as clever. Now, what men have 
we?" 

The Prince turned to Connell. 

" Mr. Connell," he said, ** let me present 
you to Count von Reisenbach. Count," 
he continued, as salutations were being 
exchanged, " you asked me what men I had. 
My friend here is the captain of my Irish 
Brigade, which I regard as my principal 
force. There are only twelve of them. 
But they are all gentlemen, and they are 
all as big as yourself. It was they who 
handled the police so neatly just now." 

At this moment the two men who had 
been sent to survey the town came in 
breathless. 

" The place is quiet compared with last 
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nightj" reported one of them, in answer to 
an inquiring glance from the Prince. "A 
great many armed police have been brought 
in. There are more than fifty of them 
drawn up in a lane near the Casino." 

'* Fifty ! And armed ! " commented the 
Count. " Prince, we must not sit here any 
longer. There is much to be done. First, 
we will ascertain the strategical strength of 
our position." 

He turned to Le Brun. 

" If you, Monsieur le Gouverneur^ will be 
so good as to show me the ins and outs 
of your fortress, I have no doubt we shall 
get some ideas." 

." Very good, Monsieur le Comte^ I will 
conduct you," replied Le Brun, looking 
pleased at the title conferred upon him. 

He led the way out through the corridor, 
and the Count, taking the Prince's arm, 
followed, Connell and I bringing up the 
rear. The two sentinels saluted as we 
passed. 

" Stalwart fellows those," said the Count. 
'' Members of the Irish Brigade, I suppose. 
But it is bad military policy to scatter them 
about in couples. We will concentrate 
them. A body of twelve men of that 
stamp is worth thirty military police. Yes, 
and we may find that our position behind 
the walls and doors is worth another 
thirty." 

I 
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The Count talked on as we passed through 
the rooms. 

" As I said before, the revolutionaries will 
not attack us till the visitors are gone. 
They have had sufficient proof that the 
crowd is strongly against them. But when 
does the Casino close ? " 

"Very shortly," replied Le Brun, to 
whom the question was addressed. " In 
twenty minutes' time — to be exact." 

We were now in the hall, and the people 
were already passing us on their way out. 

" So ! " said the Count, looking around 
and summing up the position rapidly. 
"This is the main door. And you say 
there are two smaller doors, one on each 
side of the building. They should be bolted 
and barred at once, and their guards placed 
here. This is where we will concentrate our 
forces. As to that body of police — we must 
keep in constant touch with them. Send 
someone to watch them and bring us intel- 
ligence of their movements. Someone quite 
reliable." 

" I have the man," said Le Brun, 
beckoning to Jacques, who was standing 
near us. " He has done this sort of thing 
for us before." 

After Jacques had received his in- 
structions and departed, the Count went on : 

"And now, Monsieur h Gouverneur^ in 
the event of the enemy effecting an 
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entrance, what internal defences have we on 
which to retreat ? " 

"There is the Strong Room," replied 
Le Brun. 

*' Ha ! a strong room. Good ! Lead on, 
Monsieur, We will inspect this Strong 
Room." 

He took the Prince's arm again, and we 
all followed Le Brun, who advanced in a 
straight line from the main entrance towards 
a door at the further end of the hall. 
Opening this, he led us into one of the 
smaller gaming rooms of the Casino, 
known, he informed us, as the Baccarat 
Room. It was empty, and we crossed 
quickly to another door on the opposite 
side. This was substantially built, and I 
noticed that the Count scrutinised it 
closely as we passed through into the room 
beyond. 

*' This is what I call the Board Room," 
explained Le Brun. " In the early days of 
the Casino I and other directors used to 
meet here regularly. But now — well, now I 
try to manage without them. And the 
room is principally used as a sort of library 
and secretary's office." 

" So ! " said the Count. " But proceed. 
Monsieur le Gouverneur. That door over 
there — what lies beyond that ? " 

'* The Strong Room," replied Le Brun. 
" Come, we will enter." 
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We crossed to the door. It was con- 
structed of heavy oak, with steel supports. 
The Count regarded it approvingly. 

" Gott I " he exclaimed, " there would be 
no battering that down in a hurry. It is 
the sort of door the French would like to 
have between their country and mine, 
opening only on their side. Unfasten it, 
Monsieur le Gouverneur.*^ 

Le Bran proceeded to do so, manipulat- 
ing the complicated system of locks with 
quick dexterity. The heavy door at last 
swung back, disclosing a room some thirty 
feet square, practically windowless, and 
containing some safes and deed boxes but 
very little other furniture. 

" So ! " said the German suddenly. '' This 
door here, and another exactly like it oppo- 
site. Can either be opened from the inside ? " 

" Not without a key,'' replied Le Brun. 
" And there are only two in existence." 

" Are they both in your possession ? " 

" Yes." 

" Good. Don't part with them. Where 
does the other door lead ? " 

" Through a passage into a counting 
house, and thence by means of a corridor 
into one of the gaming rooms." 

" Open it, please." 

Le Brun did so. 

** Now, Monsieur le Gouverneur^^^ said the 
Count, ** I want both these doors left ajar. 
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Place a guard here, and we will return to 
the hall." 

" But why " began Le Brun. 

" It is necessary. I have a plan which 
requires it." 

" Well," objected Le Brun, " in any case 
two guards will be necessary, one at each 
door. You must remember that, though 
you have broken the bank, there are still 
some millions of francs here." 

** Then we will have two guards. Captain 
Connell, fetch two of your men as quickly 
as possible." 

As Connell ran off, the Count continued, 

" I have my reasons. Monsieur U Gouver- 
neur. It is a question of tactics." 

Le Brun still looked a little doubtful as 
to the propriety of leaving his Strong Room 
open, but he bowed handsomely and replied, 

" I have nothing more to say, Monsieur le 
Comte. In questions of tactics you are 
admittedly a master. The Franco-German 
war showed that." 

" Ach ! yes," said the Count, " I think I 
did my share in that, although I was but a 
young man. But this is very different. 
Then a few thousand men could be sacri- 
ficed when it was necessary. But now — 
how many men are you prepared to lose ? 
Can you spare, say, a dozen croupiers and 
as many attendants ? " 

X^e Bnin's f?i,ce fell, Hq shuddered at thQ 
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idea of such slaughter, and hesitated as to 
what reply to make. The Count smiled 
grimly. 

" Well,'* he said, evidently enjoying Le 
Brun's anxiety, " I put the figures very low. 
We may not get off so cheaply. That 
American does not seem averse to blood- 
shed. And as for Sarban — he will insist 
on it." 

The Count looked round upon us with a 
frown, which I took to be the German 
equivalent of a wink. But Le Brun was 
saved from further torment by the return of 
Connell accompanied by two of the Irish 
Brigade. They were Caulfeild and O'Neill. 
Each carried one of the swords captured 
from the police. 

" Ah ! " said the Count, ** this Strong 
Room is to have strong men to guard it. 
You, sir,"— he indicated O'Neill— ^' will 
stand at the further door, and allow no one 
to pass either way. The order is exact. 
You must obey it at all costs. It is essential 
to a certain plan of mine. Have you a 
pistol as well as a sword ? " 

O'Neill produced a revolver from his 
pocket. 

** Good ! " said the Count. ** Now go to 
your post." 

O'Neill saluted and strode to the doorway 
indicated. 

" And you," continued the Count, turning 
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V 

to Caulfeild, **come this way, and I will 
explain your duties." He laid his hand on 
Caulfeild's upper arm. 

"Gofi/" he exclaimed, as the muscle 
instantly sprang to attention, "is this 
marble or flesh ? " 

Caulfeild smiled, pleased at the com- 
pliment to his muscular development. 
They walked together to the other en- 
trance. Then the Count said, 

" The next two rooms are, Monsieur Le 
Brun tells me, the Board Room and the 
Baccarat Room. You will patrol them. 
The further door of the Baccarat Room is 
to be kept shut, but not locked. The other 
doors are to remain open. No one except 
our party is to be allowed to pass. You 
understand ? This is a line of retreat which 
you are to guard." 

Caulfeild drew his sword and saluted. 

" Prince," said the Count, " these men 
are a godsend. Methinks I see five French- 
men stalk upon one pair of Irish legs." 

He smiled round upon us, as if to see 
whether we were as well up in the sayings 
of a man called Shakespeare as they are 
in Germany. Then abruptly he continued, 

"And now we will return to the hall. 
The attack may come at any moment, 
and we must be prepared to meet it." 

We hurried across the two rooms, and 
on to the main entrance to the Casino. 
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Taking up our position near it, we watched 
the visitors going out. As they passed 
through the open doorway, they gazed 
curiously at the Irish Guards standing 
armed on either side of the marble steps. 
Some even showed a disposition to linger 
about in anticipation of seeing some fight- 
ing. But Le Bran's attendants politely 
moved them on. 

*'Ah! here is our man Jacques,'* ex- 
claimed the Prince, after we had been 
standing there a few moments. 

" So ! " said the Count " We will with- 
draw a little and hear his report in private." 

Accompanied by Jacques, who presently 

{'oined us, we retired into a recess in the 
lall. 

*' Are the police still there ? " asked the 
Count. 

*' Yes, Monsieur," replied Jacques. " They 
are drawn up in a lane to the east of the 
Casino. I crept behind the hedge and 
overheard something important." 

" Good," said the Count. '* What was 
it ? " 

" Monsieur Gale came up to the Chief 
of Police in a great hurry, and told him the 
Council had just met at the palace, and 
decided that the arrest of the Prince was 
to proceed. * But,* he said, ' there is to be 
no bloodshed. The police are to rush the 
Casino, overwhelm those infernal Irish by 
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their superior numbers, and seize the Prince. 
They are not to use their swords except 
as the very last resource. And they are 
not on any account whatever to interfere 
with the Count von Reisenbach ! ' Ah ! 
Monsieur," concluded Jacques, " I think it 
is your presence here that has made the 
Council so timid." 

" Possibly," replied the Count. Then, 
turning to us, he said, 

" Gott I this is a funny war. No blood- 
shed! It is what you call opera bouffe. 
What are we to do ? We have arms — ^but 
ought we to use them now ? " 

** It would be hardly — well, hardly 
chivalrous," observed the Prince. 

"We can use fists," said Connell, half 
squaring up as he spoke, " and I'll warrant 
some noses will bleed anyhow." 

The Count laughed. 

" Fists ! " went on Connell, " why that's 
the very thing for us. When it was a case 
of swords and revolvers they had some 
lucky hits to reckon on. But now — muscle 
against muscle — ^pluck against pluck — they 
have absolutely no chance. They have 
thrown away their best card." 

" Then we will be chivalrous," said the 
Count, with another laugh, " and dispense 
with even the butts of our revolvers." 

Le Brun gave a sigh of relief. His 
iniagination bad evidently been dwelling op, 
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the Count's picture of slain croupiers and 
attendants. 

"We must remember, however," re- 
marked the Count with a twinkle, ^' there 
is what Monsieur Gale calls the last 
resource, and we must be prepared " 

At this moment a girPs voice came to us 
from the steps. 

"Who's this?" went on the Count. 
" Some one with important tidings to judge 
by her excited tones." 

He paused, listening, with his faced turned 
towarob the door. 

" I will come in," said the girl. 

"You can't," replied one of the Irish 
Brigade. " The Casino is just closing, and 
you must run away." 

" But I will come in," persisted the girl. 
" I have a letter for Monsieur Le Brun, 
and ^" 

" Why," exclaimed Le Brun, ** I believe 
it's Annette. I must see her." And he 
darted out between the guards. 

He was right in his belief. The girl was 
Annette, and presently he returned, followed 
by her. 

" Now," he began, " you can give " 

But without heeding him she rushed up 
to the Prince. He looked at her expec- 
tantly. 

" Oh ! Monsieur," she said, " Madame 
the Baroness sent for me to the palace. 
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She is detained there by Sarban because 
she is a friend of your Serene Highness. 
But she has sent a note to you, Monsieur." 

She took a dainty little missive from her 
bosom, and handed it to him. He opened 
it and read out the contents : 

" I am in your palace. But you are not 
here, and I am in danger. Now I do write 
* Come to me.' " 

A few words, but full of meaning — 
especially to us who were responsible for 
the previous " Come to me." The Prince 
set his teeth and frowned. 

** In the palace, but in danger," he mut- 
tered. ** That means she is a prisoner." 

" Oh ! Monsieur," said Annette, though 
the words had not been addressed to her, 
'* she is not in a cell. But she is closely 
watched, and the key is turned on her." 

The Prince saw her solicitude, and decided 
to trust her. 

" Can you take a note back to your 
mistress ? " he asked. 

" I will try. Monsieur," she replied, wring- 
ing her hands. " However difficult it may 
seem, I will try." 

The Prince looked at her a moment. 
Then, knowing that with women the will 
and the way are often synonymous, he drew 
a notebook from his pocket, and, turning 
aside, wrote rapidly. 

**And myself, Annette?" now said Le 
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Brun. " Did you not say you had a letter 
for me ? " 

" Ah ! yes, Monsieur. A thousand par- 
dons. I was so embarrassed at seeing the 
Prince that I forgot it. It's from Madame 
Le Brun. It's longer than the Prince's — 
much longer. Wait a moment." 

She turned away, and, bending down, 
searched for it.. It was clear to us that she 
had hidden it in her stocking. 

" Here it is, Monsieur," she said, wheeling 
round and presenting an envelope to Le 
Brun. " I put it there because Madame 
made me promise that I would sooner die 
than tet anybody see it." 

Le Brun seized it, tore it open, and 
rapidly scanned the contents, his lips 
moving with excitement as he did so. 

" Sacr^ ! " he said, handing it to me. 
'*Read it. Read it aloud. I cannot 
believe my own eyes." 

I took the letter, and read out : 

** Henri ! Henri ! ! 

" They have taken Valavoir and me 
prisoners as enemies of the Republic, and 
have brought us to the palace to be 
questioned by the pig Sarban. So far we 
have been treated well — but, oh 1 Henri, 
the indignity of it. Surely now the dear 
Prince will give you the concession when 
through me you suffer like this for him. 

" The man Gale is here, and rujes 
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Sarban more than ever. His niece is 
with him. Also the Baroness de Liol. He 
brought them here on some pretext or other, 
and now Sarban is detaining them. Ah ! 
that man. He runs about the palace with 
murder on his face. But it is happiness to 
know he is one mass of bruises. The 
Count von Reisenbach, who they say did 
this, will doubtless go to heaven for it. I 
would marry the Count, Henri, if it were 
not for you." 

" And if it were not for the Countess von 
Reisenbach," said a voice behind me. 

I turned and confronted the German, 
who was listening with a smile on his face. 

" My wife likes her little joke," explained 
Le Brun, bowing to him. 

The Count laughed. He had liked it, too. 

" So ! continue," he said to me. 

I read the note to its conclusion : 

"Annette is to bring this to you. Her 
cousin is a servant at the palace, and she 
has won him over to the good cause. 

"Come to me, Henri, with a thousand 
men ! — Babette." 

" A thousand men ! " groaned Le Brun. 
" Impossible ! But I will go myself, and " 

" Girl ! " interrupted the Count, facing 
Annette, " is the palace open ? " 

" Yes, Monsieur. Sarban is receiving 
his friends, and people are passing in and 
out at the gates. I had no difficulty." 
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The Prince had finished his letter to the 
Baroness, and was folding it up. 

" Give it to the girl," said the Count. 
Then, as the Prince did so, he went on, 
" Now, Annette, get back with that as 
quickly as you can. Mind, no stopping 
to speak to anyone on the road. If you 
succeed, you have me to reckon with. If 
you fail, you still have me to reckon with." 

He patted her cheek to give her con- 
j&dence and tone down the brusqueness of 
his words. Annette grew saucy at once. 

*• Monsieur,*' she said laughing, " if it were 
not for the Countess von Reisenbach " 

But time was short. The Count took 
her by the arm and marched her to the 
door. As she hurried away, we joined him 
there, and Le Brun remarked : 

** The Casino is now almost empty.'* 

" Then," said the Count, ** the moment 
is getting near. You see those men skulk- 
ing in the shadow of the trees at the corner ? 
They are police spies. Presently they will 
report that all the visitors have gone. 
Then will come the rush of the police. 
And, gentlemen " — he turned to the Irish 
Brigade — **it will be a rush that we shall 
not be able to stop." 

The Brigade were one and all indignant 
at this apparent reflection on their prowess. 
O'Hara stepped forward as their spokesman. 

** Sir," he said, *' do you mean to suggest 
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that twelve able-bodied Irishmen cannot 
hold a narrow entrance against fifty Montara 
policemen in a hand to hand struggle ? " 

The Count looked at him with both a 
frown and a smile on his face. For a 
moment it seemed as if O'Hara would get 
a flash of German authority. But no. 
The Count placed a hand on his shoulder, 
and, looking him level in the eyes, said, 
with the smile uppermost, 

** Who is running this war — ^you or I ? " 

" You are,'* returned O'Hara, meeting 
him eye to eye with a serious face. " And 
we're all damned glad of it. We follow 
where you lead. But for the lord's sake, 
sir, don't say we can't hold the door against 
fifty little policemen." 

The Count laughed. 

" Frankly," he said, ** I like you Irishmen. 
There — don't forget that I said it. Now 
listen to me. I really think you could hold 
the door. But I don't want you to. My 
plans are fixed, and they include a retreat." 

The Brigade looked at one another. The 
word was not in their lexicon. 

" I should say a strategic retirement," 
added the Count. 

'* Ah ! " exclaimed the Brigade, beginning 
to understand. 

** Count," said O'Hara, again acting as 
spokesman, " we are not good at it, but we 
will do our best." 
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**So!" returned the Count. "When 
they rush — and the time will soon come — 
you will wait here to meet them. Make a 
brief fight on the steps. They will not 
draw swords or pistols. Neither must you. 
Make a brief fight, I say, and then fall back 
slowly. I shall be just inside the door, and 
will pass you the word when to give way 
altogether. At that, follow me straight 
down the hall to the Baccarat Room at the 
end. Keep together, and don't let any 
of the police get past you — Ach ! now the 
time has come." 

He pointed to the bend of the road about 
a hundred yards away, round which be- 
neath a bright arc light we could see a body 
of police wheeling towards us. 

" They are armed after all," cried Le 

Brun anxiously. ** Look ! the sergeants 

have revolvers in their hands, and the 
others swords." 

There was a quick movement on the part 
of the Brigade, and the sound of the 
unsheathing of steel. 

" Do not use your weapons unless they 
do," said the Count sternly. ** They are 
simply trying to intimidate us. But be 
prepared for anything." 

Headed by their Chief, the police came 
on. The Prince and Le Brun withdrew 
inside the door. I was about to join 
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Connell and his men, when the Count 
caught hold of my arm, 

" No," he said. " Stay here. We must 
have a reserve of some sort." 

By this time the police were on the 
steps. The Count was right. The swords 
and revolvers had only been drawn to 
intimidate us. Now they were put away. 
The Irish followed this example, and met the 
rush hand to hand. Not only did they 
meet it — ^they stopped it, broke it, hurled it 
back. Joyously, yet fiercely, they struck 
down at the police. They had not boasted 
when they talked of keeping the whole 
force at bay. It was clear that they were 
able to do so. Yet presently, in obedience 
to the Count's orders, they allowed them- 
selves gradually to be borne back till they 
were collected in a body right in the 
doorway. 

**Ach! it is a pity. But it must be 
done," muttered the Count. Then in a 
shout he said : " Men, they are too strong 
for us. Retire ! Follow me ! " 

** Right," replied Connell from the thick 
of the fight. 

The Brigade gave way slowly. One 
alone forgot himself. It was Desmond. 

" Retire ? " he cried. " Not much, by 
jabers ! " 

He emphasised the remark by knocking 
two men down. 
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*' Gott I " thundered the Count, " what's 
that you say ? *' 

As he spoke, he took one long stride 
forward and seized Desmond by the collar. 
Then, flinging him round, he headed him on 
the line of retreat with, 

" ril have you shot for insubordination if 
you don't obey orders." 

Desmond looked fierce. But the Count 
paid no further attention to him. Address- 
ing the Brigade as a whole, he again 
shouted, 

<• Retire ! " 

"That's all right," replied ConnelU 
" Lead on. We'll follow." 

The Count nodded, and strode quickly 
up the hall, Le Brun, the Prince, and 
myself close on his heels. The Brigade 
made one last tremendous assault on the 
enemy, and drove them back through the 
doorway. Then, profiting by the start thus 
gained, they turned and followed us at the 
top of their speed. We ran before them. 
Even Desmond ran. But he cast backward 
glances as he went, and seemed to be enter- 
taining the hope of another collision with 
the enemy. 

The Count was the first to reach the 
door of the Baccarat Room. He threw it 
wide open, and stood by it. As the Prince, 
Le Brun, and I darted through, he turned 
to the Brigade with : 
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" Quick ! men, quick ! " 

They dashed past him. Again Desmond 
forgot himself. Seeing that one of the 
police was fully six yards ahead of his 
fellows in the pursuit, he turned to meet 
him. 

" Leave him to me, sir," roared the Count. 

Desmond did so, but lingered in the door- 
way in case his assistance should be required. 
It was not. As the man came up at his 
utmost speed to prevent the shutting of the 
door at all costs, the Count met him with 
a swinging blow that sent him reeling against 
a table near by. 

" So ! " he said, pushing Desmond in. 

" So ! " he repeated, as he swung the door 
to. " Quick ! the bolts." 

In a moment they were shot into their 
places, and the key was turned. And in 
another moment the police were at the door, 
striving to break it down with their fists and 
shoulders. 

"Ha!" exclaimed the Count, *'that 
won't force it. They'll have to bring up a 
battering ram." 

Hot upon his remark we heard cries with- 
out of "Stand clear there!" "Make 
way ! " and " Now, altogether ! " 

Crash! They had brought what we 
guessed to be a heavy table to bear as a 
ram. The door cracked, but the bolts and 
hinges stood firm. 
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" This way, men," said the Count. " We 
must put another bulwark between them 
and us. Then we can hold a consulta- 
tion." 

He hurried on into the next room — ^the 
one Le Brun had styled the Board Room. 
When we were all inside, he shut and 
fastened the door behind us. 

** Now then," he questioned, " where are 
those two guards I placed here ? " 

Caulfeild was standing in the doorway of 
the Strong Room. He came forward, 
saluting. 

" Fetch the other man," said the Count. 

Caulfeild dashed away, and presently 
returned with O'Neill. 

Then, while we heard shock after shock 
at the door of the Baccarat Room, the 
Count rapidly explained his plan. 

" Listen ! " he said. " The Strong Room 
there is large enough to hold fifty men, 
and the doors once shut cannot be opened 
from the inside. There are fifty of the 
police. It shall hold them. We pass 
through, and they follow. The further 
door is closed behind us. And this door— • 
this door is closed behind them by some ol 
our men who have remained here in hiding. 
They are fast in a trap. Fifty mice, Mon- 
sieur le Gouverneurj for your cats ! But we 
must make a good show of resistance in 
this room, or otherwise they may suspect 
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the trap. Another strategic retreat. You 
all understand ? " 

We understood. We did more; we 
admired, and applauded. But a terrific 
crash and smashing of woodwork drowned 
our cheers — perhaps fortunately, as they 
might have startled and given caution to 
the enemy. 

"Ach! there is the first door down,'* 
said the Count. " Now, quick ! Captain 
Connell, you remain here. And you two 
as well" — he pointed to Caulfeild and 
O'Neill. " Hide yourselves till the right 
moment. Then dash out on their heels, 
and shut the door upon them. Bide your 
time. No fighting for you, remember. 
Your work is to close the trap, and that 
you must do. Now for your hiding 
places." 

He spoke in a whisper, for the enemy 
had gained the Baccarat Room, and were 
preparing to storm the second door. 
Casting a swift glance round the luxuriously 
furnished apartment which we now occupied, 
he went on, 

"There, Connell, that curtain by the 
lounge. You two " — to Caulfeild and 
O'Neill — " that tapestry on the other side of 
the bureau. Sharp ! " 

They hid themselves in the places indi- 
cated. 

'^ So 1 Now men, to disarm suspicion^ 
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pile chairs against the door — and make a 
noise about it," 

In a moment the Board Room was a 
scene of activity. From here, there, and 
everywhere we collected furniture and 
heaped it up, shouting as we did so. The 
enemy must have understood that we 
intended to make a stand, 

" No, not the lounge," said the Count, 
directing the operations. " Nor the bureau. 
They will act as buffers for the ambush." 

Seizing a small table, he placed it behind 
the lounge, lest in the fighting it should be 
pushed against the curtain and reveal the 
fact that there was someone behind. Then 
he turned to Le Brun with, 

" You have your keys ? " 

" Yes." 

" And if this door of the Strong Room 
were locked now, you could open it quickly ?" 

" In ten seconds." 
I " Good. We'll close it, and they shall 
see you fumbling over the lock. It will give 
them confidence that the retreat is a 
genuine one. But have everything ready 
to open the instant I give you the signal. 
It will be the word * Donnerwctter.^ " 

" I understand," said Le Brun, producing 
his keys and stooping over the lock. '* At 
the word * Donnerwetter.^ " 

There was the sound of rushing feet 
outside, and the impromptu ram battered at 
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the Board Room door. Again and again it 
came. At last the door cracked, and a 
panel fell. We saw the police through the 
breach, as the long table they were using 
was carried back for another rush. And 
they saw us. They must also have seen 
Le Brun doing his unavailing utmost with 
the Strong Room lock. 

** Surrender ! " shouted the Chief of 
Police from behind his men. 

" Come to the front, you coward," replied 
Desmond. 

Crash ! Down came the door, scattering 
the furniture that had been piled against 
it. And in sprang the police. Once more 
they met with a warm reception. Some fell 
over the chairs and tables, and others under 
Irish fists. The cries of the Brigade would 
have told a blind man that they were doing 
more damage than they were suffering. 
This time I was free from restraint, and 
did my share, and was proud to do it in 
such company. But the police crowded 
in, and, fight as we would, we were gradually 
driven back. 

The Count railed at Le Brun*s tardy 
manipulation of the lock, and the Prince, 
standing by, showed an anxiety partly real 
and partly assumed. The Chief of Police, 
seeing the apparent difficulty, urged his 
men on wildly. As we fell yet further back 
the Count stormed louder at Le Brun. 
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Then suddenly he seemed to lose all control 
of himself. 

*' Donnerwetter ! " he roared. 

The door opened wide. 

" So ! Now as before — one rush, and 
then retire." 

We pulled ourselves together, and made 
a desperate onslaught. The police staggered 
back. We rebounded, and, turning sharply, 
darted into the Strong Room. Even Des- 
mond retreated whole-heartedly this time, 
for now he knew the reason. But the 
police were quick on our heels — ^too quick. 
It seemed after all as if our plan would 
miscarry. Should we have time to shut 
the further door against them ? We all 
saw the danger, and, turning again almost 
on the threshold, we made another rush 
at some half-dozen of the foremost. 

*• Now ! " shouted the Count. " Now ! " 

Again we checked them, and gained a 
yard or two. It was touch and go, though. 
We crowded out of the room — first — but 
only just first. 

" Now against the door all of you," cried 
the Count, swinging it to. It brought up 
on the interjected foot of the foremost of 
our pursuers. With a quick turn of his 
knee he converted his leg into an im- 
promptu wedge. 

" Come on ! " he cried. " Come on, all 
of you. Push against the door. They 
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can't shut it, I've got my foot in. But 
sharp, it hurts." 

" It will hurt more," remarked the Count 
grimly. 

He drew his revolver, and j&red point 
blank at the foot. There was a howl, and 
the wedge suddenly collapsed. But not 
before others of the police had flung 
themselves against the door. "Quick, 
quick ! " they cried to their comrades 
behind them. And we gathered from the 
sound of the footsteps that they were all 
rushing up. It was just what we wanted, 
this herding of the whole force into the 
Strong Room — provided that we succeeded 
in closing the door. That was the 
question. Should we succeed ? We were 
strong, heavy men, and we pushed en tnasse^ 
The door was so near to being shut that 
they could not thrust even a sword blade 
through the opening. But we strove in 
vain to push it quite to. 

"Now altogether ! " cried the Count. 

We made another desperate effort. 

" Half an inch — Gott! push, men." 

" Lift her," cried Gallagher. 

The words seemed to act like a charm. 
A heave, a gasp, and the steel catches of 
the door clicked home. 

'"Shi" said the Count, suppressing our 
cries of triumph. " What about the entrance 
to the trap ? Listen 1 " 
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Almost as he spoke we heard the other 
door crash to. Then we heard the noise 
of men running to and fro in the Strong 
Room ; then confused altercation ; and then 
curses which became more pronounced every 
moment. 

** Our comrades have done their work," 
said the Count. '' I am satisfied. It is 
a Sedan on a small scale.'' 



CHAPTER XXIl. 

THE ADVANCE ON THE PALACE. 

"Safe bind, safe find," said the Prince, 
waving his hand towards the Strong Room. 

** Yes," assented Le Brun. " They will 
never batter these doors down, and they will 
never open them. Thousand thunders ! " 
he added, with a twinkle in his eye, " I hope 
they are honest, and won't run off with the 
safes." 

The Count laughed, and said, 

" You must complain to the police about it 
if they do. But there is no time to lose. We 
will fetch our friends at the other side of 
the trap, and then proceed with our cam- 
paign. We now assume the offensive, and 
march straight on the palace." 

Our shouts of approval drowned the 
muffled roar from the Strong Room. 

" Count," remarked the Prince with a 
smile, ** I shall owe everything to you." 

" So ! " he replied. " Well, I shall never 
ask for payment. Now, Monsieur le 
GouverneuYy take us round to the main hall as 
quickly as you can. Ah ! one question. Is 
there a quiet back exit from the Casino ? " 

" Yes — ^the kitchen one. It leads into 
the gardens." 
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" Good," replied the Count. " Proceed." 

Le Brun conducted us through a corridor 
into an office. This led into one of the 
large gaming rooms, the further door of 
which was open. Through this we reached 
the hall again. 

" Halt ! " cried the Count. 

We came to a standstill, and looked 
around the place. It was empty — the 
croupiers and attendants had fled incon- 
tinently with the last of the visitors. But 
no — it was not quite empty. In the open 
doorway stood Jacques, a revolver in each 
hand, and a fierce expression on his face. 

" Bolt and bar that door ! " said the 
Count in a stern voice, as soon as he saw 
him. 

Jacques thrust his revolvers into his belt, 
and swung the door to. Then, when he 
had made it secure, he approached and 
saluted. In answer to the Count's demand 
as to what he was doing there, he explained 
that he had arrived just as the police were 
disappearing at the far end of the hall, and, 
expecting them to be driven back, he had 
waited to cut off their retreat. 

The Count nodded approvingly, but said 
nothing. He was listening to sounds that 
came to us from the direction of the trap. 

** What — ^what — ," began Le Brun ner- 
vously. 

**We will see," said the Count. Then 
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turning to me, he went on quickly, " Take 
three men, and go and find out what is 
happening. I am afraid our comrades may 
be in difficulties." 

Hurrying along the line, I selected Boyd 
Gallagher, Desmond, and O'Hara, and 
together we ran down the hall. As we 
passed the first breach and entered the 
Baccarat Room, we heard sounds of a 
scuffle going on, and quickened our pace. 
In another moment we were on the scene of 
action. 

It was a stirring sight. Our three men 
were in the grasp of a number of police. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say the 
police were in their grasp. Two of them 
were huddled up on a lounge. Connell's 
fist was crashing into the face of a third, 
while a fourth was vainly endeavouring to 
trip him up. Caulfeild had two by the 
throat, one in each hand. Bang went their 
heads together, and they fell insensible on 
the floor. But O'Neill was in danger. He 
was engaged with two big fellows. One of 
them was grappling closely with him, while 
the other was swinging a heavy chair aloft 
preparatory to bringing it down on his head. 
Boyd Gallagher saw the danger. He darted 
forward like lightning, seized the man with --^^t. 
the chair round the waist, and with a mighty ;'";/" 
heave flung him over his shoulder. Man 
and chair fell on the floor and lay still. At 
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the same moment both O'Neill and Connell 
finished oflf the last of their opponents. 
Our men drew back triumphant. 

"As fine a little fight as I remember," 
observed Caulfeild. 

" One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight," counted Connell, as those who were 
conscious among the defeated groaned on 
the floor. ** I thought there were nine." 

" So did I," said O'Neill. 

" Well, if there was a ninth, he must 
have bolted," returned Connell. " So much 
the better for him ! By the way, O'Neill, 
you owe Gallagher a drink — he saved you 
from a broken head just now." 

" That's all right," put in Gallagher. 
" We'll say we all owe one another drinks — 
and Le Brun shall pay for them. But, look 
here, there's big business on. The Count's 
waiting for us in the hall. We must join 
him. And we'd better take our prisoners 
with us." 

" Yes," assented Connell, *' they must be 
shut up somewhere. This room's no good 
now that the door's down." 

Some of the police were able to walk, but 
others had to be dragged along. Still, in 
a very few moments we were all back in 
the hall. The Count advanced to meet us. 

" Well ? " he questioned. 

Connell rapidly explained that they had 
succeeded in closing the door of the Strong 
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Room without any difficulty, but that 
immediately afterwards some of the police 
had straggled in from behind, and attacked 
them. 

"This," he concluded, pointing to the 
prisoners, " is the unfortunate result." 

" So ! " replied the Count, and the peculiar 
look of interest he gave Connell was worth 
more than any campaign medal. ** Monsieur 
le Gouverneur^ you must find a cell for these 
men. Quick ! Any place with a stout door 
and a good lock will suffice for the 
present." 

Le Brun led the way to a small room at 
the side of the hall. The police were 
ushered in, and the key turned on them. 

" That will do," said the Count. " They 
can't squeeze through the window, and 
there's nothing inside heavy enough to beat 
down the door. Besides, they'll be glad 
enough to rest, and nurse their bruises. 
Now for the palace ! Monsieur le Gouverneur, 
conduct us to the back entrance you spoke 
about." 

Le Brun hurried on, and we all followed. 
Through one corridor, and then another, 
and down a flight of stairs he went. This 
brought us to the domain of the kitchen 
staff. It was deserted, but Le Brun did not 
require to ask his way. Along a narrow 
passage, and up half a dozen steps, he led 
us. An iron door confronted him. He 
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unbolted and unlocked it, and we passed out 
into the Casino gardens. 

It was a dark and windy night, but the 
stars were set like brilliants in the deep 
spaces of the sky, and, as we threaded our 
way down a winding path, the nightingales 
sang above us. But their song was of love, 
not of war. The call of the bugle and the 
beat of the drum would have been better 
suited to our spirits. Yet perhaps the song 
of the nightingale was welcome enough to 
the Prince, for was he not on his way to 
the rescue of his lady love ? Yes, and 
perhaps welcome to me too, for Miss 
Grierson, as well as the Baroness, was a 
prisoner at the palace. 

Insensibly we fell into step, and assumed 
the character of an armed and orderly 
troop. Even when we waited while Le 
Brun opened the gate we marked time ready 
to press on. Out into the lane beyond we 
filed. The Prince and the Count marched 
at our head, with Le Brun spinning along 
like a roulette ball at their side. Connell, 
alert and silent, brought up the rear. 

The palace was not far distant. Already 
we could see its turrets looming vaguely on 
the summit of the hill against the stars. A 
field of olives lay before us, and here, on 
account of the darkness, we slackened our 
pace a little. Emerging on the other side, 
we traversed the narrow and" deserted 
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streets of an outlying part of the town. 
We skirted part of the base of the hill, and 
then by a gradual ascent reached a grove of 
palms bordering the high wall of the palace 
grounds. 

The Count passed back the word for 
silence, and we crept softly through the 
grove. We were getting near the gates, 
and, whether they were open or shut, it was 
well not to herald our approach. 

" Halt ! " whispered the Count hoarsely. 

We drew up on a moss-covered patch 
within sixty yards of the gates. From our 
position we could see the high side posts, 
with an arch between them, bearing a light. 
And we could hear the tramp of a sentry as 
he paced up and down. 

** They are open," whispered the Prince. 
" The visitors have not all gone yet." 

" Hark ! " returned the Count, '* I hear 
carriage wheels starting down the drive." 

The sound was plainly distinguishable 
above the moaning of the wind. 

*' We must wait," urged Le Brun. 

He was sadly out of breath. It had been 
hard work getting his own body there, to 
say nothing of the thousand men Madame 
Le Brun's letter had ordered him to bring. 

** Pst ! " said the Count. " Jacques, come 
here." 

Jacques darted to his side. 

'* You see those two pillars left and right 

K 
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of the gateway," went on the Count. 
" Creep up along the wall, and get behind 
the near one. Try to discover whether 
that carriage contains the last of the guests. 
But don't let yourself be discovered. If it 
is the last one," he added to us, '' now's our 
time." 

Jacques glided away among the palm 
trunks, and we lost sight of him. But when, 
half a minute later, the carriage drew up to 
a walk as it passed out into the road, we 
had little doubt that he was watching and 
listening from behind the pillar. And soon 
afterwards we knew that this had indeed 
been the case, for he rejoined us and 
whispered to the Count, 

** It is the last, Monsieur. I heard the 
coachman tell the sentry so." 

" Quick men ! " said the Count. *' Follow 
me!" 

But even as he spoke we heard the gates 
clanged to and their bolts shot into their 
grooves. 

" Too late by a moment," said the Count. 
" We must scale the wall, I suppose. Let 
us look at it." 

He led the way to make the inspection. 
Connell and I, who had been standing 
together, were about to follow him when a 
sound arrested our attention. 

" Do you hear that ? " whispered Con- 
nell. 
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" It is some one approaching us," I 
replied. 

" Yes, and at a good pace." 

It was true. Some one was coming 
along the narrow path by which we had 
reached the spot. Judging from the tread, 
it was a man running at top speed. As he 
drew nearer, we heard him breathing" 
heavily. As he came abreast of us we saw 
that he was clad in the uniform of the 
Montara police. Connell realised this a 
shade sooner than I. Like lightning he 
darted across the man's track, seized him 
by the throat, tripped him up, and fell on 
top of him. It was done in a moment — 
without a cry— without a sound, save the 
dull thud on the moss-covered earth. 

But the others had heard that slight 
sound, and came running up. 

** What now ? " demanded the Count, 
striding to Connell's side, and bending over 
the prisoner. ** Gott ! It's one of the poor 
police." 

" Yes," replied Connell, relaxing his grip 
of the man's throat. " I have an idea that 
he belonged to the party that attacked us 
after we had closed the Strong Room door. 
There was one we could not account for. 
He must have hidden himself, and then 
found his way out. And now " 

"And now," broke in the Count, "you 
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have intercepted him on his way to the 
palace. Good ! Leave him to me.** 

Connell rose, and the Count, drawing his 
revolver, stood over the man. 

" Get up ! " he said. 

The fellow stumbled to his feet, and 
leaned against a palm trunk. He was 
gasping from the choking Connell had 
given mm. 

" Now,'* went on the Count, " you come 
from the Casino.*' 

" Yes." 

" With news for the palace ? " 

" Yes." 

" So ! Well, as the bulk of your com- 
rades are locked up, and the rest knocked 
down, you perceive that the Republic has no 
leg to stand on ? " 

" Alas ! Monsieur,** moaned the man, " it 
is true. Those that are locked up cannot 
get out, and those that are knocked down 
cannot get up. I alone am left to tell the 
tale." 

" So ! And you were going to tell it to 
Sarban ? " 

** I was. But I have changed my mind, 
Monsieur. I desire now only to serve the 
Prince. You can trust me. Monsieur." 

The Count grunted, as much as to say 
that he would not trust him further than he 
could send a bullet to its mark. 

" Well," he said, " you are not going to 
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tell this tale to Sarban. But you are going 
to open the gates for us. You shall serve 
the Prince that way." 

" I open the gates, Monsieur ? I have no 
key." 

** Your uniform is your key. Come, my 
man, where there's a will there's a way. If 
you have the will to save your life you can 
find the way to open those gates." 

** I will try, Monsieur. The sentry is one 
of my comrades." 

" Good," replied the Count. " But look 
now — sudden death if you play us false. 
Go to the gates, and demand admittance as 
the bearer of news from the Casino. Then, 
when they are opened hold the sentry in 
talk, saying you have brought men to 
reinforce the palace guards. That will give 
us our opportunity. And remember I shall 
be standing near by, and if your tongue 
trips — well, I never miss a shot On the 
other hand, if you obey implicitly, the 
Prince will pardon you. Now," he con- 
cluded, pushing him forward, '* act at once." 

The man ran quickly to the gates, beat 
on them with his hands, and cried ** Open ! " 
As he did so, a vague shadowy figure of 
large proportions glided from the protection 
of the wall, and ensconced itself behind one 
of the pillars. It was the Count, prepared 
to carry out his threat in case the man 
played false. 
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There was some talk between the two 
members of the police. Then the one 
inside began to draw the bolts, and the 
other came back towards us, saying, 

" It is all right Follow me." 

We advanced from beneath the palms 
into the open space before the gates, which 
were now swinging apart. There the Count 
joined us, and we all crowded swiftly in. 
The sentry scrutinised us by the light from 
the lamp above the arch. He appeared 
surprised at our appearance. Doubtless he 
had expected the reinforcements would 
consist of more police, and not of men 
in private clothes. Suddenly his surprise 
became acute. 

" The Prince ! " he cried. " Mon Dieu ! 
the Prince himself ! " 

In a moment he was surrounded, swords 
and revolvers menacing him on every side. 

*' Bind and gag him, some of you,'* 
ordered the Count. ** Do the same with 
the other — he shall have his pardon later 
on. The rest shut the gates.'' 

The men surrendered sullenly, and were 
bound and gagged as effectively as we could 
manage with the materials at our disposal. 
As several of us were laying them aside in 
a shrubbery and others were securing the 
gates, the sound of someone running down 
the drive startled us. We sprang to "the 
defensive. But we quickly realised that 
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this time there was no fighting to be done. 
For as the runner drew near the frou-frou 
of skirts told us it was a woman. She came 
along whimpering in keen distress, though 
apparently she had little breath to spare 
for it. She did not perceive our presence 
until she was upon us. Then, with a little 
scream and an attempt to double and fly, 
she plunged right into Le Brun's arms. 

'^Babette! Is it Babette?" he cried. 
'' No— it is Annette ! " 

" Yes, Monsieur," she gasped, disengaging 
herself from his embrace. ** I was unable to 
deliver the Prince's letter. Sarban is guard- 
ing the Baroness more strictly than before. 
And Madame Le Brun as well. Both are 
under lock and key. And Monsieur Vala- 
voir — he's in a dungeon. And there are 
orders to admit no one to the palace. 
And " 

*'Give me the letter," broke in the 
Prince sharply. " You still have it ? '* 

** Ah ! Monsieur, do not be angry. If I 
hadn't it, it would only be because they had 
killed me and robbed my dead body of it. 
Here it is." 

The Prince placed the letter in his 
pocket. 

'* Now, my girl," he said, ** tell us in a 
few words what is going on at the palace." 

" They first held a Council meeting in 
the Thrpne Ropm ^" 
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" So ! " interrupted the Count. " Then 
you have a Throne Room, your Serene 
Highness ? That's more than most of my 
princes in Germany have. But proceed, 
girl." 

" After the Council meeting," ran on 
Annette, ** there was a reception. But all 
the guests are gone now, and only Sarban 
and Messieurs Gale and Dieudonne are 
left. They are drinking together, and 
waiting for news from the Casino." 

" They shall have it," said the Prince. 
" They are in the Throne Room, you 
say ? " 

" Yes." 

** And the corridors leading to it — are they 
guarded ? " 

'* No. There are only about fifteen police 
in the palace altogether. And just now, 
when I came away, most of them were 
eating and drinking in the kitchen. But 
there are two at the entrance to the 
palace, two at the door of the Throne 
Room, and two more on the balcony 
outside." 

** And where is your mistress, the 
Baroness ? " 

" In the room next to the Throne Room, 
with Madame Le Brun and Mademoiselle 
Grierson. The door is locked, but the 
window leading on to the balcony is open. 
Alas ! though, the police up there are 
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watching it. And Monsieur Valavoir — he 
is in one of the dungeons. They said he was 
guilty of high treason against the Republic, 
because he allowed you to wear his clothes 
and his spectacles." 

" And you have dungeons, too ! '* put in 
the Count. " Your Serene Highness is 
fortunate. Very few of our German palaces 
are so well-appointed." 

** Ah ! " said the Prince, ** both the dun- 
geons and the Throne Room date back to 
my ancestors. They are being put to 
strange uses now. Still, it shall end — it shall 
end." 

" Without doubt." 

" But how are we to proceed ? What is 
your plan of campaign ? " 

*' No, no ! " exclaimed the Count. ** My 
authority is over. This is your house. 
You shall lead, and we will obey ! " 

The Prince was not slow to take up the 
command. 

" Very good," he said. " Until I am able 
to be the host, I will be the leader. The 
first move is obviously straight to the 
Throne Room. There are more ways into 
my palace than Sarban knows of. Now my 
Irish Brigade, two of you stay here at the 
gate — you Desmond, and you Kavanagh — 
and guard it well. The rest forward ! " 

He headed up the drive at a quick pace. 
We followed in a body. Half way up he 
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branched off into a narrow path where in 
a deeper darkness swinging tendrils of 
overgrowing vines lashed us in the face, and 
the odour of jasmine and magnolia smote 
our senses. 

It was a wild intoxicating run, ever quick- 
ening. The Count breathed heavily. Le 
Brun panted, and an occasional murmur of 
" Babette ! " escaped his lips. The Brigade 
were going well within their powers — to a 
man they breathed as quietly and evenly as 
a child. Annette was nearly done. I had 
the vague impression that O'Hara or 
Jacques, I wasn't quite sure which, had 
taken her by the waist and was floating her 
along almost on air. 

** Thank you," she murmured. " But is 
there room ? " 

** ril carry you altogether if you like," 
was the reply. Yes, it was Jacques's voice. 

** You dare, and Til scream. It's all right 
as we are. I know there are no thorns 
here. I came this way. The Prince is 
leading us to the steps of the balcony." 
This in gasps. 

By a circuitous route, with here and there 
a spurt through an open patch, and here and 
there a slower progress through the almost 
utter darkness of a thicket, we threaded 
our way till at length we came to the 
edge of a lawn beneath a canopy of gigantic 
cedars, '^ 
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" Halt ! " whispered the Prince, And the 
word was passed back in a breath. 

We gathered round him in the deep 
shadows of the cedar boughs. The lights 
of the palace were not more than fifty yards 
before us. 

** That," he said, " is the Throne Room — 
the one with four high windows immediately 
beneath the turret. On the right is the 
room where the Baroness is. Both open 
on to the balcony.*' 

As he continued, we took in the topo- 
graphy of the position. 

" The steps leading up to the balcony are 
on the right of the Throne Room. Beneath 
them are my laboratory and museum, to 
which I alone have the entry. Through 
that there is a private way into the palace." 

" I see," said the Count. " We enter this 
laboratory, and take Sarban and his friends 
by surprise. You have the key ? " 

" Yes. We shall have to pass two doors, 
but the same key opens both. And, fortu- 
nately, there are no bolts. Now, where is 
Annette ? " 

She was pushed forward by Jacques. 
^ " I want you, my girl," said the Prince, 
*'to go up the steps to the balcony, and 
distract the attention of the two guards 
there, while we advance quietly to the 
laboratory door. Ask to see your mistress, 
and make ai$ much fuss as you can." 
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*'I have already quarrelled with them 
once/' replied Annette. 

" Well, go and quarrel again." 

'* No, I will make it up this time. That 
will be better." 

She ran across the lawn and up the 
steps. Presently we heard her talking and 
laughing with the guards. 

*' Now," whispered the Prince. 

Taking a narrow path that led among the 
cedar trunks, he brought us to a point 
opposite the end of the balcony. So far 
the trees had hidden us, but now for perhaps 
a dozen yards we were in the open. 
Annette, however, played her part well, and 
as we passed beneath the balcony a fresh 
burst of laughter from above assured us that 
we had not been observed. 

The Prince stopped before a small door, 
and pulled a bunch of keys from his pocket. 

" I will go in first," he whispered. 
" Follow as quietly as you can. Remember 
we are almost immediately below the 
Throne Room." 

He opened the door and passed in, 
striking a match as he went. In another 
moment he had lit a lamp and was holding 
it above his head for us to enter. 

" I don't think there's much danger of 
the light being seen," he said. 

It was a curious place, where skeletons 
and stuffed beasts grinned cheek by jowl 
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with retorts and mortars. But the import- 
ance of our mission allowed us small time 
to look around. The Prince set the lamp 
on a rough table, and, pointing to a long 
flight of stairs in the corner, said, 

" That leads to a door which opens on to 
a small passage curtained off from the 
Throne Room. Once there and we have 
Sarban.'' 

" What of -the guardsf? " questioned the 
Count. 

" The girl said there were two outside 
the Throne Room." 

" They will be on the other side by the 
principal door. I think we shall have the 
passage to ourselves. Now,fgentlemen, we 
will ascend." 

" Ready," said the Count. ** But we will 
not leave this light behind us." 

He blew the lamp out. As he did so, 
we all carefully marked the position of the 
staircase. Then swiftly and noiselessly we 
followed the Prince up it, each man guiding 
himself by placing a hand on the arm of 
the man in front of him. With infinite 
care the Prince opened the door. The 
passage beyond was in darkness, save for 
a little light that came over the top of the 
thick curtains separating it-from the Throne 
Room. We groped our way in, holding 
our swords lest they should clink. Silent 
and eager we gathered around the Prince. 
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The sound of someone talking reached us 
from the Throne Room. It was Sarban, 
and his words assured us that we had not 
been overheard. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE TRAGEDY IN THE THRONE ROOM. 

We listened to the talk in the Throne Room. 

" Well, Gale," said Sarban, " the man 
styled Prince of Montara should be brought 
here very soon now. And then you shall 
have the Casino concession at the rent you 
offer. Ha, ha ! he shall see me sign it. But 
he shall not know of the two little private 
conditions between me and you, or he will 
be as shocked as poor Monsieur Dieudonne 
here was when he first learned of them. 
Don't forget what they are. You to pay 
me a million francs and to marry your niece 
to me. I think you'd better give it me in 
writing, eh ? " 

" Wal, I remember," replied Gale, 
rather contemptuously, " and that's suffi- 
cient, I guess. You shall have the money, 
and possibly the girl. But understand 
me, I will not do more than use my 
influence with her. We don't force women 
into marriage in my country." 

" That will be all right," said Sarban 
with an ugly laugh. " Between us we will 
manage to persuade her, eh ? " 

Then came the voice of Dieudonne, 
weak and querulous. 
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" Gentlemen," he said, " all this is very 
terrible. I had no idea what lay behind 
your plans when I consented to give them 
my countenance." 

'* No," drawled Gale, " I guess you 
hadn't. But the point is, no one will believe 
you when you say so. And you'll just have 
to keep your mouth shut, and swim along 
with us. We'll hold you up." 

" That's it exactly," took up Sarban. 
" Stick with us, Dieudonne, and we'll get 
you through all right. And now. Gale, 
what about the Baroness ? It's understood 
that the condition of her release is to be this 
tyrant's abdication. Is it not so ? " 

The Prince loosened his sword in its 
sheath. 

"Yes," replied Gale. "But I'm be- 
ginning to be a little doubtful about that 
abdication. If those police don't light 
around here with your tyrant particular 
swift on time I shall think something has 
gone wrong at the Casino ! " 

" Something gone wrong ! Pish ! " 
Sarban spoke with lordly contempt. ** Why 
there are more than fifty of the police. The 
Prince has no chance — not even a dog's 
chance. That set of Irish blackguards and 
that infernal German Count may fight for 
him. But they don't amount to much 
against our force. And there is no one 
else. He cannot fight for himself. Ho, 
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ho ! I tell you he's only half a man at 
best. I'd fight him with my eyes shut." 

" You might get them opened if you 
did," observed Gale, with dry sarcasm. 
Sarban pretended not to hear him. 

" Half a man at best," he went on. 
'* The Baroness will marry the memory of 
his princely title I suppose — and ask him to 
the wedding. Ha, ha ! " 

The Prince could restrain himself no 
longer. He stepped forward, and with a 
rapid movement tore the curtains aside. 
Revolver in hand, he advanced into the 
Throne Room. And after him we crowded, 
spreading to left and right so as to prevent 
any attempt at escape. 

It was a grotesque scene on which we 
looked. The room was spacious and mag- 
nificently furnished. At one end stood the 
throne of the rulers of Montara. And on 
that throne, which had hitherto been sacred 
to a long line of hereditary princes, sat 
Sarban with a cheroot in his mouth and a 
glass of wine at his elbow. With one leg 
thrown over an arm support, he leaned back 
in an attitude that was meant for ease after 
conquest, but was in reality rest after a 
severe caning. Gale, standing with his feet 
wide apart by a massive decorated fireplace, 
was in the act of emptying his wine-glass. 
Dieudonne, sitting stifily with his hands on 
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his knees in a chair near by, contributed a 
touch of humility to the picture. 

Grotesque, even ludicrous, was the scene 
with its squat central figure. But swiftly 
it changed to tragedy. 

" Pierre Sarban," cried the Prince, '* your 
game's up. Your police are my prisoners. 
You also are my prisoner. Surrender ! " 

** Hell ! " shrieked Sarban, starting to his 
feet and glaring round upon us all. 

In that moment of rage he was more like 
a gorilla at bay than a human being. The 
timid ' Dieudonne crouched aghast, and 
trembled in his chair. Gale set his wine- 
glass down upon a table before him, and 
with a rapid turn of his head this way and 
that, took in our strength and numbers. 
But we had eyes only for Sarban. 

** Hell ! " he shrieked again, drawing a 
revolver from his pocket. ** Surrender ? 
Never ! Take this, you damned tyrant ! " 

With one stride forward to the front of 
the dais, he raised his arm, and fired. We 
had expected a fury of words — but not this. 
Le Brun was the only man among us who 
was in time to do anything. With a shrill 
cry he sprang in front of the Prince, offering 
his body to the bullet. It struck him. He 
reeled, gasped, and stumbled to the floor. 

Sarban, who had lowered his revolver, 
was in the act of raising it again. But he 
was too late. 
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" Assassin ! " cried the Prince, as Le Bran 
fell. *' That is for you ! " 

He fired. Sarban, with his finger pressing 
on the trigger, shrieked, and staggered back. 
As he did so his bullet sped, and strack the 
painted ceiling of the room. 

" And that/* added the Prince, firing again. 

No shriek answered that second shot. 
Sarban fell at the foot of the throne, and lay- 
still. He was done with. But Gale was 
left. And his revolver was out and levelled, 
and his face set and threatening. 

" Fire ! " roared the German, placing his 
huge bulk before the Prince. " Fire on the 
Count von Reisenbach if you dare." 

Gale thought better of it, especially as 
he saw that he was covered by all of ut. 
With a quick movement he lowered his 
arm. Slipping his fingers to the muzzle 
of his weapon, he spun it in the air 
and then caught it by the handle and 
placed it leisurely on the table. The 
actions were cool and characteristic. And 
his next one was more so. In the style of 
the Western States, he raised his hands 
high above his head in token of surrender. 
Then he seemed to change his mind, and, 
lowering his arms, placed his hands in hit 
pockets, and coolly remarked, 

" I guess you can fire on an American 

citizen if you reckon it's a paying thing to do." 

**Put them up again," said the Prince 
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quietly, as he stepped out from behind the 
Count and raised his revolver, " Put them 
up, or I'll place a bullet through one of 
your ' American citizen ' ears." 

" Wal, Prince," drawled Gale, realising 
that the threat was an earnest one, '' since 
you've got the bead on me, and since I 
admire your shooting most particular, I 
guess rU go out of my way to oblige you." 

And up the hands went again. 

" Thanks," said the Prince, lowering his 
revolver. 

" So ! " concluded the Count, striding 
forward to the body of Sarban. He stooped, 
and examined it. Then, wheeling round 
with a look of admiration on his face, he 
cried, ** Your Serene Highness, you are a 
prince of marksmen. Your one shot has 
scattered the brains of the revolution, and 
your other has pierced its heart. Vive le 
Prince ! " 

But the Prince was on his knees by the 
side of Le Brun, and when we took up the 
Count's cheer he merely raised his hand as 
an appeal for silence. This, and a groan 
from Le Brun, drew us rapidly around the 
prostrate figure. 

" He is not dead," remarked the Count. 
" He moves." 

** I can find no wound," said the Prince. 
" But " 

'* Here it is," on the waistcoat pocket," 
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cried the Count, now on his knees with the 
Prince. " Gott ! Right over the heart." 

He tore open the waistcoat to inspect the 
wound. There was a brief silence, during 
which we all thought solemnly of Le Brun 
as a hero who had given his life for his 
Prince. But our thoughts were quickly 
dispelled. The Count rose with an uproar- 
ious laugh. He held his sides while we 
regarded him with wondering faces, waiting 
for him to speak. I for one shall never 
forget that laugh. It shook the man to his 
very foundations. The thing was evidently 
funny, whatever it was. And we soon knew. 

" His corsets ! " roared the Count. " The 
man himself is not touched. His corsets 
only! The bullet struck the steel, and 
glanced aside. Ho ! ha ! ha ! If I laugh it 
is with joy. His corsets have saved him." 

Then, while Sarban lay dead on the floor, 
while Gale stood by the fireplace, his 
hands high in the air, and while Dieudonne 
crouched whimpering on his chair, we joined 
in the laugh. 

" Come ! *' said the Count, taking Le 
Brun by the arm and jerking him to his 
feet. 

The hero was evidently much shaken. 
Indeed, as he looked round upon us, we 
saw that he was on the point of breaking 
down altogether. But Dieudonne saved 
him. That gentle individual leaned forward 
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in his chair with his head in his hands, and 
wept aloud. And at this Le Brun checked 
his own tears, and pulled himself together. 
It was for Dieudonne to give way — not for 
him. Dieudonne was a coward ; but, he, 
Le Brun, was a hero who, but for the fact 
that he wore corsets, would be lying dead, 
a martyr extolled and lamented by us all. 
He played his part well. Drawing himself 
up to his full height, he said, with a fine 
contempt : 

" Mon Dieu ! The man is a woman. He 
weeps." 

Then, addressing the Count, he went on 
with a merry laugh : 

'*Yes, Monsieur, the corsets have saved 
me. Ah ! it will be a splendid advertise- 
ment for the maker. I will return them to 
him, and he will display them in his shop 
window. All Paris shall see, and hold itself 
worthy of his steel. The man's fortune is 
made. He shall — Sacre ! but we are not 
done yet." 

The cause of his sudden exclamation 
was apparent. There was a commotion in 
the corridor beyond the curtained entrance 
on the far side of the Throne Room. 
Another moment and the curtains were 
pulled aside, and some ten of the palace 
police, hot foot from the kitchen, where 
they had been supping, rushed in, sword in 
hand. 
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With a shout Le Brun drew his revolver 
and dashed forward. But the Count 
restrained him. 

" Ach ! man," he said, catching hold of 
his arm, '* there is no need." 

We others all felt that he was right, and 
none of us even put hand to weapon. The 
police paused in mid-room, hesitating but 
menacing. The Count eyed them sternly, 
and, pointing to the body of Sarban, cried : 

" Knaves ! behold your master — dead. 
Do you wish to serve him now ? " 

Not one of them answered. But all 
looked from the speaker to the body, and 
their sword-arms grew limp. 

'* There is your French influence " — the 
Count pointed at Dieudonne weeping in his 
chair — " not worth a sou. And there " — 
his contemptuous finger was levelled at 
Gale — " is the American recognition of 
your Republic, dear at a cent. And 
there " — ^the finger returned to Sarban — 
** there is the Republic itself awaiting the 
gravediggers." 

The police felt the force of his words. 
They remained silent, but their aspect was 
that of pale and terrified surrender. 

" Prince," asked the Count, " have I 
your permission to give an order to these 
men ? " 

" My dear Count," was the reply, ** the 
palace is yours." 
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" So ! " 

A deeper sternness came to the German's 
face. Beneath his lowering brows he 
looked from one to another of the police. 
Then stepping forward he singled out four 
of the strongest. 

" Stand here ! " he commanded, in- 
dicating a clear space of the floor near the 
throne. 

The four lined up, wondering with us 
what his object was. We soon knew. It 
came with almost brutal directness. 

** Take up that body ! " he thundered, 
pointing to the dead Sarban. " Bear it 
to the Casino. There you will find a 
Strong Room, and fifty of your comrades 
penned up in it like sheep. Show them the 
body — thrust it in their faces — cast it at 
their feet. When they look at that dead 
thing, they will understand that their 
Republic is like it — carrion.'' 

The men trembled before him. And we — 
we listened aghast. It was magnificent, 
but it was horrible. We gazed at him, and 
held an awed silence. His hands were 
clenched, and the veins were standing out 
on his forehead. It was the strong, relent- 
less Teuton. It was the ruler who would 
sweep a rebellious land with sword and fire, 
and then sow it with salt. It was the iron 
front of Germany. 

Barbaric as the thing was, it had to go 
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through. The Prince, although he himself 
would never have given such an order, 
could not dispute it. The dead man had 
robbed him of his heritage, had imprisoned 
the woman he loved, and had attempted to 
assassinate him. He remembered all this, 
and looked on in silence. 

As the men stooped to carry out the 
order, the Count wheeled round and pointed 
at Le Brun. 

" And you," he said, still at white heat, 
«you — I forget your name — ^you will go 
with them. You have the key of that 
Strong Room." 

** What, me ? " cried Le Brun, suppress- 
ing his heroism without an effort. " Show 
the body to fifty armed police ? I — I do not 
understand." 

The Count glared. He would brook no 
interference with his plans by a man whose 
very name even he had forgotten in his 
present furious mood. 

" You do not understand ? " he cried. 
" Nevertheless you will go. They will 
understand. Gott ! are you afraid of these 
fifty police ? I know the breed. Throw the 
corpse at their feet — and they will cower at 
yours." 

Le Brun dared not refuse. 

** I go," he said, with a wriggle of his 
ghouldersi ''I go. But Mon Dieul they 
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may not stop to look. They may devomr 
me the moment I opened the door/' 

He walked across the room» followed by 
the men with their burden. The Count 
stood watching them till the curtains closed 
again behind uie last Then he turned and 
. looked round on us, as if inviting us, darmg 
^ us to censure his actions. No one accepted 
die challenge. We all felt that» as he him- 
self had once put it, he was running this 
war. And it was for him to choose the 
methods — not us. 

He was the first to speak, 

** Thank you, Prince," he said. " I have 
given my order. The palace is yours ^ain." 

** No, flo. Count ! " responded the Prince 
warmly. " To-night it is yours, and yours 
alone. I should not be in it now but for 
you." 

" So ! " 

Then all his sternness vanished. The 
relentless glare went out of his eyes ; his 
hands unclenched and his face softened. 
Bowing to the Prince, he said : 

**Ach! your Serene Highness, for five 
minutes more will I own your palace. And 
I will use those five minutes to purpose." 

He paused, and we looked at him won- 
deringly. After his last barbarity in the 
name of war, what now would he do in the 
name of peace ? It came upon us like a 
burst of sunshine. 
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" Hoch / " he cried to all within hearing. 
" Are there bells in this palace ? " If so, 
ring them — a merry peal as for the birth of 
a prince. Lights ! Lights ! Let the 
palace shine. Let every window glitter 
through the night to tell Montara that the 
Prince is here. Are there wine cellars ? 
Empty them ! A banquet ! A banquet ! 
Summon the servants. A banquet for the 
Prince, and the Prince's friends ! " 

The Prince laughed approval. Then the 
Count's enthusiasm took every man by the 
legs. There was a jubilant, busy excite- 
ment. The police went shouting down the 
corridors, bound for the servants' quarters, 
Connell raised the cry of ** Lights ! 
Lights ! " and the Irish Brigade rushed 
away in different directions to illuminate 
the palace. 

In the confusion of the general exodus 
the Prince stepped to the door which opened 
on to the balcony. Swiftly he unlocked it 
and passed out. The Count, looking after 
him, nodded. He understood. And I, too, 
understood. The Baroness de Liol was 
imprisoned in the next room, and the Prince 
was going to her. 

** Ah ! " said the Count suddenly, " were 
there not police there ? " 

He started forward to follow the Prince. 
But as he spoke Annette ran in from the 
balcony, her face all beaming with smiles. 
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*' Yes, Monsieur/* she said, in answer to 
the Count's words, " there were two of them. 
But whes they heard the shots, and when 
I told them you had come with the Prince 
and a thousand men, they fled like two big 
mice." 

She laughed saucily, and again the Count 
^pinched her cheek. 

*^Come, come ! " he said. " Off" you go, 
and help the servants prepare the banquet." 

Annette ran off with a new excitement 
in her eyes. She looked back from the 
door, but the look was not for us. It was 
for Jacques, who was standing aside waiting 
for permission to speak. 

** Well, my man," said the Count, catch- 
ing sight of nim, ** you do not seem to share 
in the general satisfaction." 

" No, Monsieur," replied Jacques, whose 
face was full of gloom. ** My master, 
Monsieur Valavoir, is still in the dungeon." 

" Get him out," returned the Count. 
" Get him out, man. Do you know the 
way ? " 

" No, Monsieur ; but I will soon find it." 

" Be off, then, quick ! " 

At the word Jacques turned to quit the 
room, and, seeing he was now about to 
follow her, Annette fled before. I have no 
doubt it was a gay chase down the corridors. 

And now the bells of the palace began to 
ring. Wild, merry peals came from the 
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turrets. Through the night they sped with 
their tidings of joy. 

" Ah ! " said the Count, smiling with 
pleasure, ** when the Montara people hear 
that they will know that the Prince has 
come to his own again— and that Sarban 
has gone to his." 

" Yes," said a voice close behind, ** I 
guess that's just about the tune those bells 
are tintinnabulating." 

The Count turned, and confronted Gale. 
With the easiest manner in the world. Gale 
clipped the end off a cigar and restored the 
clipper to his pocket. For a moment he 
met the Count's stern frown. Then the acts 
of lighting a match and applying it to the 
cigar demanded his attention, and seemed 
to give him an advantage while the Count 
spoke. 

" So your hands are down, sir ? " 

The advantage became apparent as Gale 
took several puffs before replying. 

" Wal," he said at last, as he coolly 
restored his match-box to his pocket, 
** sooner than shoot you, Count, I held my 
hands up in surrender. Then, when you 
legislated so effectively as to the remains of 
the deceased President, I kept them up in 
sheer admiration. But when the tintin- 
nabulations came on, I felt like Moses when 
the Amalekites prevailed. And, as nobody 
lighted around to help me hold them up, I 
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put them down« And here they are at your 
service, sir." 

He hUd out his c^n hands to the Counti 
who frowned and stared, and then, slacken- 
ing an eyebrow, said, 

"At my service! Do I require your 
help ? '' 

ale removed his cigar, and fell into an 
eai^ attitude. 

" I guess you do," he replied. "They've 
managed those bells all right, but I^m not so 
sure they can peg out the banquet, And I 
reckon I'll tote you round and sort out the 
plan of things^. I know this palace like a 
book. Have a cigar, anyhow. 

He drew a gold case studded with jewels 
from his pocket, and sprang it open. His 
confident capitalistic air seemed to impress 
the Count. The other eyebrow slackened, 
but there was a pause of hesitation. 

" Smoke it after the banquet if you won't 
now," said Gale. 

The Count looked at me with a twinkle 
in his eye. The man's audacity had 
touched him. I laughed outright. 

" Ach ! " exclaimed the Count, relaxing 
altogether, " you Americans " 

" Tnr that one," suggested Gale. " I think 
you'll nnd it an exotic among weeds. Sir ! 
I would not hesitate to ofier that cigar to 
your Imperial Master himself." 

The Count took the cigar in silence. He 
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did not speak until he had lighted it and 
taken a few puffs. Then he said, 

** So ! You are right. And my Imperial 
Master would not have hesitated to accept 
it." He was becoming genial under its 
influence. " There is only one cigar I can 
compare it with," he went on, ** and that is 
gone. I carried it in my pocket all through 
one of the battles of our war, intending 
to have a quiet smoke afterwards." 

" I have heard the story," said Gale. 
** You gave it to a dying soldier." 

** It was nothing," snapped the Count. 
"The cigar had cracked in my pocket. Of 
course I gave it away." 

Gale smiled incredulously, and whipped 
up a touch of genius. 

** I had the tale from one who saw you 
do it," he lied. ** He assured me the cigar 
was in perfect condition." 

" Ach ! " returned the Count, blustering 
a little to conceal his pleasure at the reminis- 
cence. ** Come on ! Show me the ways of 
this palace. Gott! here we are smoking 
good cigars and telling stories while that 
poor Monsieur Le Bran is being devoured 
by fifty hungry police in his own Casino. 
Himtnel ! " He turned to me, and brought 
his hand down heavily on my shoulder: 
**That man Le Brun went off without a 
word about his wife — his Babette. I will 
tell her. I give you my word I will tell her. 
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Now come I We will see to that banquet 
ourselves. Quick ! " 

And with cyclonic geniality he swept us 
out of the Throne Room. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



HOCHI HOCHI HOCHI 



The banquet was spread. In an apartment 
oa the other side of the palace — an apart- 
ment even more magnificent than the 
Throne Room — ^we sat round a table laden 
with choice viands, and wines, and flowers. 
It was an ambrosial night, and soft airs 
wafted through the open windows the 
perfumes of a thousand gardens. Outside, 
beyond the marble railings of a broad 
balcony, shone the lights of Montara, and, 
still further away, tiny gleams could be seen 
in the detached villages. Had the people 
set lamps in their windows in answer to our 
illuminations? And, if so, what did the 
palace glittering on the hill mean to them ? 
Perhaps the cry was still " Vive Sarban .' " ; 
perhaps it had now become " Vive U 
Prince I " 

Within it was a gay scene. The servants 
flitted about with excited faces, and all went 
merrily as the bells which pealed above us. 
The Prince was there, with the Baroness at 
his side. Both were radiant. She had sent 
him the message at last, and he had come 
to her. And her heart told the whole tale 
of it through tender eyes. 
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And the Count was there, gayer than 
ever, with Madame Le Brun. As he had 
threatened, he told her how Le Brun had 
left for the Casino without a word as to his 
Babette. 

" He forgot you, madamc," he concluded^ 
" absolutely forgot you." 

" Ah ! the base man," she replied, with a 
quaint little sigh of despair. " But wait 
till he comes back. Then I will forget him^ 
and you and I, Count, will laugh." 

" Ach ! madame, how do we know that 
he ever will come back ? " 

But his look and laugh banished the 
anxiety she caught from his words. 

"You are trying to frighten me," she 
said, shaking her finger at him. 

And Valavoir, late of dungeon darkness^ 
was there, still blinking through a pair of 
new gold-rimmed spectacles. His previous 
sufferings could be guessed by the seraphic 
enjoyment on his face in the dazzling 
light — a face that might have come direct 
from some apotheosed Book of iMartyrs. 
Behind him, grim and satisfied, stood 
Jacques, attentive to his master, save when 
now and then his eyes sought those of the 
dainty Annette. 

And the Irish Brigade were there, hungry 
as hunters, disdainful of wine, but prayerful 
about a messenger who had been sent to 
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the Casino, hard on Le Bran's heels, for 
certain bottles of whisky, 

Dieudonne — he was not there. That 
trasting, gentle Casinophobe had folded his 
tents and silently stolen away. But Gale — 
that was a different thing. The astute 
financier had wrung a laugh and an invita- 
tion from the Prince, partly by sheer 
cleverness and partly by the generous offer 
to remain as chaperon to his niece. He 
stayed like an ingenious paradox at the 
feast. And his niece, her blue eyes now 
clear and untroubled, sat on his left, con- 
versing merrily with him and with myself 
on the other side of her. 

.The banquet went on in ever-rising gaiety. 
Judging from the chinking of glasses, the 
animated talk, and the laughter, one would 
have thought that there had been no 
difficulties at all in Montara. But before 
very |long a reminiscence of the recent 
tragedy came on the scene. Le Bran 
entered. He had returned from the Casino. 
And with him was the shadow of the revolu- 
tion. 

''Your Serene Highness," he said, half 
dismissing his delight at the scene which 
greeted him, '' I am happy to tell you that 
my safes are unbroken, and my money 
untouched. And I may add that the police 
— well, they crawled the ground. In your 
name. Prince, I accepted their torrender/' 
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He drew himself up to his full five feet 
and a little. Then suddenly he broke into 
a laugh. 

" The Chief of PoUce I " he cried. «* He 
had disappeared. At first I thought his 
men had eaten him. But I found out after- 
wards that he had slunk out at the door of 
the Strong Room the moment it was opened, 
and had bolted into the night Perhaps he 
had an engagement. As for the fifty — ^well, 
they went home with their swords be^ 
tween their legs. And I again assure your 
Serene Highness that my safes and 
money were undisturbed. And that, I 
think, is all." 

'' No, it is not all,'' exclaimed Madame 
Le Brun. " Henri, you have forgotten me. 
You preferred your Strong Room to your 
Babette." 

*' Ha ! ha ! " laughed the Count. " Mon-- 
sieur U Gouverneur^ you have behaved very 
badly." 

Le Brun protested. 

" Babette, how can you say it ? Mon 
Dieuf It is because I remember you 
always that I appear to forget you some- 
times." 

But the was not to be pacified. A good 
excuse tor flirting with the Chancellor of 
Germany was a thing to make the most of. 
And she made the most of it. 

'* Count," she said, turning to him and;. 
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ignoring Le Bran, ^*the pleasure of wine 
with you." 

'' Le Bran I " cried the Count, raising 
his glass, ^^the pleasure of — Go// /^-what's 
that ? " 

He broke off suddenly, and remained in a 
listening attitude. There was a pause in 
the banquet. And in that pause we all 
heard distinctly the sound that had caught 
the Count's ears. It came through the 
open windows — a muffled roar of voices 
borne up on the wind. We started from 
oar seats. There seemed a note of menace 
in the roar. 

''Can it be those police?" asked 
someone. 

^' Impossible I " cried Le Brun. ^' I dis- 
missed them. Sent them home to their 
wives and families. They went like 
lambs." 

'^ Is it the people rising against me ? " 
cried the Prince, frowning. 

Silence followed the question, and the roar 
sounded nearer and clearer. We looked at 
one another anxiously. 

'' Mein Gott I " cried the Count suddenly, 
''the people rising against yoq. Prince? 
Why, there is cheering. I know that sound. 
I have heard it when the Kaiser rides oat 
in Berlin. I will tell you what it means 
BOW. The people have been awakened by 
the bells. They have teen the palace 
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lights. And now they come to storm us 

with' Vive U Prince r'' 

The listening, and the uncertainty of the 
nature of that approaching clamour, had 
kept U8 standing by our chairs. But now 
we made for the windows that overlooked 
the balcony. Before we reached them, 
however, the Count, who was in advance, 
paused. Two figures had stepped into the 
window way. 

*'So?'' said the Count, with a note oi 
slow inquiry. 

One of the two was the Daily Million man. 
He stood there with an air of seriousness 
and importance, grave and austere as some 
Carmelite monk. The other was the Gaiety 
Girl. Her smile was in pleasant contrast 
to the gravity of the Fourth Estate. 

" Is the Prince of Montara here ? " asked 
the Daily Million man. 

" He is," replied the Prince, coming up at 
the moment. 

'' Your Serene Highness," said the Daily 
Million man, stepping into the room. " I 
have a telegram tor you from the Emperor 
of Germany." 

'* Ach 1 " cried the Count, ** it is the per- 
son whose foot I consolidated in the Casino 
post oflSce." 

The Daily Million man gave a telegram 
to the Prince, and added. 
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" I have one for the Count von Reisen- 
bach also." 

" So ? Produce it/' 

The Daily Million man handed it over, 
keeping his toes well out of the way. 

" I wait for you, Prince," said the Count, 
holding his unopened telegram in his hand. 
*' First I would know what my Imperial 
Master has told you." 

Without the room there was the babel of 
the approaching crowd ; but within it there 
was silence as the Prince read the Kaiser's 
message. 

"My beloved great grandfather and 
yours," it ran, " fought side by side at the 
beginning of last century. Now I am at 
your side. My Mediterranean Squadron 
will visit Montara at noon on Tuesday next, 
with orders from me to restore you to your 
Throne the same day.— WILHELM." 

The Count looked round upon us, with 
the suggestion that, as the Kaiser's repre- 
sentative upon earth, he was pleased to 
note our approval and admiration. Then 
his glance rested inquiringly upon the Daily 
MilTion man, as much as to say, '* Who are 
you in this affair ? '' 

Le Brun intervened. 

" Monsieur," he said, addressing the DaUy 
Million man, " you now know the contents 
of the telegram. Send that also about 
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world. Quick 1 or you will be too late for 
your next edition." 

The Daily Million man smiled a superior 
smile — that sweet little cherubic smile which 
distinguishes all Daily Million men from 
those of weaker circulation. 

"You misjudge my paper," he said. " The 
news is already in cold type. In another 
half-dozen hours it will be on the breakfast 
tables of our two million readers." 

«' Gott ! how he talks ! " exclaimed the 
Count. " The Kaiser's telegram just opened^ 
and already in type ! " 

Again the Daily Million man smiled. 

;' Quite right," he said. " There are no 
h3q)hens in the Daily Million. We all know 
the Morse code— and I also happened to 
know that this telegram was expected. I 
waited in the office, and as it was ticked 
out I wrote it down. Then I wired it off 
again to my chief in London. You need 
not open your telegram, Count. I did the 
same with that. You will find the exact 
wording in the Million to-morrow." 

The Count gave him a look of admira- 
tion. 

" Ach ! young man," he said, ** you would 
have made a fine secret service soldier. I 
really hope your foot is better. But, Prince," 
he added, *' there is more than this — there 
are the people." 

lill this time the roar, now plainly a 
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choras of cheering, had been coming closer. 
We looked out into the night. Beyond the 
trees at the foot of the hill shone the lights 
of Montara. But hearer at hand, on the 
slope leading up to the palace, were other 
lights. They were flaring torches borne by 
a throng of people moving towards us. 
There was no menace from them. On 
they came, shaking and rollicking in excited 
hands. Now the cry of " Vive T$ Prince I •' 
and now a snatch of national song, 
could be distinguished above the general 
clamour. 

We passed out on to the balcony. The 
stars above, the lights of the town in the 
distance, and the flaring torches in the fore- 
ground, made a picture with many points. 
The Gaiety Girl laughed in sheer delight, 
and clapped her hands. 

''What does it all mean?'' asked the 
Prince. 

" This, too, I can explain, your Serene 
Highness,'' replied the Daily Million man. 
'' Directly I knew that the police had been 
trapped in the Casino-*-and I knew it very 
soon — I ran it through the town. Then, 
with the assistance of Miss Coralie Vane 
here, ^I organised a central Daily Million 
anti-repuUic depAt, and summoned the 
people- to the public square. When the 
tidings from the palace reached us, we knew 
that the night was ours. The people cheered 
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you, and cheered my paper, and — ^well, a 
torchlight procession was the only thing." 

" I organised that/' chipped in the Gaiety 
Girl. '* Never had so large a stage or so 
fine a company before ! " 

" Or so fine an advertisement ! " re- 
sponded the Daily Milium man. Then, 
addressing the Prince, he continued, " The 
procession started in a fairly orderly way. 
But when the palace lights shone out, and 
the bells began to ring, the crowd went wild, 
and — well, here they are ! " 

Deafening cries drowned his words. 
Thousands of people were on the slope 
before us, and their forefront of torch- 
bearers was spreading out in a long line 
just below the palace steps. 

" Vive le Prince ! " went up in a mighty 
shout, as his Serene Highness stepped for- 
ward to the rail of the balcony. They saw 
and recognised him, for he stood in the full 
flood of light from the banqueting-room 
behind and the flaring torches before. He 
bowed and then half turned. For a mo- 
ment he paused, apparently weighing some- 
thing in his mind. But only for a moment. 
Then he stepped quickly to the side of the 
Baroness, who was standing among us, and 
whispered a few words to her. She blushed, 
hesitated, and then nodded. With a smile, 
he took her by the hand, and led her to the 
front of the balcony. 
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" Ah ! " remarked Gale, " I thought those 
bells were tintinnabulating a marriage." 

It was not a marriage. But well we 
knew that it was a public betrothal of the 
Prince and the Baroness. And the crowd 
knew it, too. A roar of delight went up 
from their very hearts, and rolled over the 
dense foliage of the palace grounds, over 
the lights of Montara, and on into the dark, 
quiet country beyond 

" Viv$ le Prince I " they cried, waving their 
torches in the air. " Vive la Princesse ! " 

And we on the balcony gave back the cry. 

" Vive le Prince I Vtve la Princesse ! " 

With flushed faces, the Prince and the 
Baroness bowed again and again. Then, 
smiling to right and left, they passed 
through our midst back into the banqueting 
room. 

"Sir," said the Prince to the Daily 
Million man, as the clamour outside began 
to subside, " I owe you a debt of thanks." 

" Your Serene Highness," was the reply, 
"the whole world owes that to the Daily 
Million. Why, our Thanks and Con- 
gratulations Department occupies the whole 
of one of our vast floors in Carmelite 
Street. Perhaps for you we have done 
more than for most, but yours has been 
rather a special case. And I can assure 
you that the fine advertisement we have 
given yourself and the Kaiser is iuUy paid 
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for by the stirring news you have enaUed us 
to place before our two million readers/' 

The Prince looked at him quizzingly. 

The Count laughed and said, 

^' Gott I this must be the most marvellous 
newspaper that was ever invented." 

"Well/' said the Prince smiling, "the 
advertisement is even then. Nevertheless, 
you will have supper with us ? " He waved 
his hand towards the laden table. 

" It will give me great pleasure," responded 
the Daily Million man, with a bow. 

" Then stay/' 

The Prince looked inquiringly at the 
Gaiety Girl, who was standing &yly in the 
immediate background. 

" May I present my friend ? " asked the 
Daily Million man. 

" Certainly/' replied the Prince. 

And when the introduction was over, and 
the Gaiety Girl had made a pretty speech, 
and received one from the Prince, the Count 
strode in. 

" Ach ! And I also." 

Again the Daily Million man presented 
her, and it was a question which of the two 
felt the more proud— she who in the same 
breath was presented to a reigning Prince 
and to the Prime Minister of uermany— or 
he who had acquired the item for publica«> 
tton in the theatrical gossip column of his 
paper. But there was no doubt which was 
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the more, grateful. She bestowed upon him 
a quick " you may kiss me " sort of look 
In reply, he merely bowed gravely, and 
jotted a few words in his notebook for future 
reference to the Thanks and Congratulations 
Department in Carmelite Street. 

Gradually, with the roar of the receding 
crowd dying away in the distance and 
blending strangely with the music of the 
bells, we gravitated back to the banquet 
table. The Prince mixed among the Irish 
Brigade, receiving their congratulations on 
his betrothal. Le Brun was telling the tale 
of the heroic corsets to his Babette, now 
hanging lovingly on his arm; the Daily 
Million man was tr3dno: to get a society 
paragraph from the Baroness ; and the 
Count was engaged in laughing talk with 
the Gaiety Girl, For the time being the 
Brigade had no competitors, and they 
monopolised the Prince. 

"I thank you, gentlemen," he said, as 
they gathered round him, '* for all you have 
done for me. You have brought me through 
a difficult pass, and I never shall forget you." 

"Your Serene Highness," exclaimed 
Connell, " we require no thanks. We have 
thoroughly enjoyed the last twenty-four 
hours. Coupled with the pleasure of help- 
ing to restore you to your throne, there 
has been another pleasure. We have each 
and all of us knocked over two or three 
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policemen without incurring the usual 
penalty of forty shillings or seven days." 

The Brigade applauded the sentiment, 
and the Prince smiled at it, although 
perhaps not quite understanding its full 
meaning. 

"But," remarked O'Hara, "these Mon- 
tara policemen are not to be compared with 
our Dublin force — every man a fighter, and 
well over six foot high without his socks." 

" Still," said Connell, " they are police." 
And again the brigade applauded. 

Presently several of the others joined the 
party, and with them . Gale. Grinning 
meditatively, he stepped up to the Prince. 
We looked at him, wondering what auda- 
cious leg he proposed to rest his weight upon. 

. " Say, Prince," he remarked casually, " I 
guess that, after all, my engagements will 
not permit of my taking over that Con- 
cession you were speaking about. It was 
all measured up in my plans, and I crowded 
myself into the Consulship here only to 
spread myself in the Casino afterwards. 
But now I reckon both things will have to 
miss me. You see, we capitalists have so 
many monumental schemes cerebrating in 
our heads that some must be counted out." 

The Prince's lips parted in astonishment, 
and the Baroness's opened wide in sheer 
admiration. A smile passed between Con- 
nell and myself. We realised that Gale, 
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doubting the will or ability of our party to 
construct a silver bridge for a flying enemy, 
was straightening one out for himself. 

" Still, I won't leave you altogether up a 
tree," he went on, smacking one hand into 
the other as if struck by a sudden thought. 
"I tell you what Til do, Prince. FU fix 
you up with a man for the job. YouVe al- 
ready been in negotiation with him, and I 
guess he'll give you every satisfaction." 

Le Brun looked at Gale uneasily, won- 
dering what new rival was being pushed 
forward. 

" Well," said the Prince half laughing, 
** who is he ? " 

Then Gale let go. 

" A certain Monsieur Le Brun," he cried. 
** The white man who saved your life at the 
expense of his own corsets. I don't think 
you can do better, Prince, than leave the 
control of the Casino in his hands. 
But " 

He paused. 

<' But what ? " asked the Prince, now 
laughing freely. 

'*Wal,'* drawled Gale, "I understand 
there is a little difference of opinion between 
you and him about the rent — ^you cottoning 
to three million francs and he to two." 

Again Connell and I exchanged a smile. 
We remembered that little difference. Big 
things had arisen out of it — ^the kidnapping, 
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the revolatioHt and our prospects oi r^ain- 
ing our lost fortunes. 

'' Andf'' continued Gale, '* as a friend of 
both parties, I want to see things straight- 
ened oat Accordingly, I would remark 
that compromise is a good word. Why 
not figure the rent at two and a half 
millions ? " 

The Prince looked steadily at Le Brun, 
and Le Brun looked steadily at the Prince. 
Both were reflecting that on the previous 
day they had sat down to settle the matter 
by a game of cards. That was one sort 
of compromise-^^-and this was another, and 
perhaps a better. The Prince was the first 
to sf>eak. 

'* I am willing/' he said. 

** And I," answered Le Brun cheerfully. 
'* But on one condition — that your Serene 
Highness will occasionally honour my tables 
with your presence." 

** Ah ! " laughed the Prince, *' I will give 
you your revenge — never fear." 

Le Brun bowed. Then he caught sight 
of Connell and myself, and beckoned us 
aside. 

** Now, my friends," he said, as we joined 
faim. ** There is that little private arrange- 
ment " 

He broke oflF suddenly, and looked with 
some embarassment at Gale and the Prince, 
ivho had also stepped aside. 
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*' Don't mind us," said Gale. " We are 
interested in the subject of the conference." 

** The remuneration ? " queried the 
Prince. ** Or, rather, the * honorarium ? ' " 

Conneli and I tried to look as if the 
matter had altogether escaped our 
memories. 

" Well," he went on, it seems to me that 
there should be another compromise. 
Captain Conneli, I shall be very happy to 
pay you the amount of your * honorarium/ " 

" And I, Mr. Osborne, to pay you yours," 
said Le Brun. 

They were pretty speeches, and they 
meant a hundred thousand francs to each of 
us. We murmured our sincere thanks. 

** Say Prince," observed Gale, "it strikes 
me we ought to laugh here. There's some- 
thing humorous about your heaping dollars 
on the head of the man who " 

" The man who led my Irish Brigade," 
broke in the Prince. " Still, we will laugh." 

And we did, loudly and heartily. And 
the sound served to show the rest of the 
compaxiy that our private conversation was 
over. The Count strode up to us. 

" Prince, back to the table," he roared, 
** I have waited long. Gott ! I cannot wait 
any longer. The banquet must go on." 

" Very good. Count," replied the Prince. 

Then, rejoining the Baroness he led her 
to her seat by his side at the head of the 
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table. We others also returned to our 
places. And I, for one, was glad to do so. 
For my place was next to Miss Griersoil*s. 
And with me were hopes and thoughts in 
which her future and mine were linked 
together. Hitherto I had suppressed them, 
partly because of my relations with Gale, 
and partly because of my poverty. But 
now — ^well, now I counted Gale a friend and 
myself a man of means. 

Some minutes passed. Then the Count 
rose. We all hushed our talk to listen to 
him. 

"My friends," he said, "the time has 
come to drink healths. There are many 
here who must be so honoured. Monsieur 
Le Brun, who has spoiled his corsets, but 
has got a new concession. His wife, who 
has forgiven him his flirtation with those 
fifty police. Monsieur Valavoir, who laid 
his clothes and his spectacles at the feet of 
his Prince. Captain Connell, who brought 
his brigade into action like a Prussian 
veteran. The Daily Million gentleman, 
who astonished me, who am not easily 
astonished. Ach ! I could go right round 
the table. But there is one health that 
must come before all these. Fill your 
glasses ! Fill your glasses ! " 

When we had done this, he continued : 

** The Prince of Montara is back in his 
palace. He sits at the head of our feast. 
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And by his side is the Baroness de Liol, who 
is soon to be his Princess. And this is the 
health I propose. Drink — and drink deep — 
to the Prince of Montara and his future 
Princess ! Hoch I Hoch ! Hoch ! " 

We drank and cheered, and drank and 
cheered again. The remainder of the bot- 
tles of Irish whisky had been brought from 
the Casino by special messenger. Con- 
sequently, the Brigade were fully prepared 
for the occasion. And the credit of the 
deepest drinking and the loudest cheering 
belonged to them. And they saw that 
others did their duty, too. The Daily 
Million man was detected honouring the 
toast in a small wineglass of hock. Drinan, 
with a bottle of whisky in one hand and an 
honest tumbler in the other, rushed up to 
him. 

"•* Sure, ye scrivenin' spalpeen," he cried, 
"that's not the hoch the Count means. 
You're a Daily Million man! Then, by 

iabers, drink like a Daily Million man. 
)rink, as you think, imperially ! " 

While speaking he had half filled the 
tumbler with whisky. The Daily Million 
man. rising to the occasion, seized it, and, 
while the Brigade watched him breathlessly, 
drained it to the last drop. Once more he 
had asserted the traditions of his paper. 
It was in truth an imperial drink, and when 
he set the tumbler down empty the Brigade 
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cheered him to the echo, and the Gaiety 
Girl laughed and clapped her hands in 
approval. 

Again above the tumult of acclamation 
rose the deep voice of Count von Reisenbach 
thundering Hoch ! Hoch ! Hoch ! and again 
all glasses were raised in honour of the Prince 
and his Princess. 

The Prince replied. And afterwards 
came some of the toasts the Count had 
suggested. And finally his own health. 
The Prince proposed it, and incidentally 
referred to the Kaiser's telegram. At this 
the Count leaped to his feet. 

'' Gott I So ! Ach ! " he exploded. 

We stared at him in astonishment. 

" Prince," he continued, " did not my 
Imperial Master say in his telegram that he 
had given orders to his Mediterranean 
Squadron to visit Montara at noon next 
Tuesday and restore you to your throne ? " 

" Yes," replied the Prince. '' But " 

** There are no * huts ' with my Imperial 
Master," broke in the Count. ** His orders 
must be obeyed. The fleet must come here, 
and must restore you to the throne. Prince ! 
we have got to retrace our footsteps. The 
Republic must be set up again. Those 
fifty police must be put back in the Strong 
Room. The " 

But a roar of laughter interrupted him. 
And with that, and the cheers of the Irish 
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Brigade as they insisted on toasting him 
and the Kaiser in conjunction, the banquet 
ended. With shouting and with feasting 
the Prince had come to his own again. 
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